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Chaque pavé de la rue a peut-étre son sublime 
FLAUBERT, Correspondance 


I INTRODUCTION 


The reader hesitant whether to be appalled or amused by the adventures of le Pére 
Ubu may find himself similarly ambivalent towards an anecdote told about their 
author: 


Alfred Jarry eut une fin curieuse comme sa vie et son esprit. A la derniére visite que je lui 
fis, je lui demandai s’il désirait quelque chose; ses yeux s’animérent; il y avait en effet 
quelque chose qui lui ferait grand plaisir. Je l’assurai qu'il l’aurait immédiatement. Il 
parla: ce quelque chose était un cure-dents. Je sortis aussitét pour aller lui en acheter et lui 
en rapportai tout un paquet. Il en prit un entre deux doigts de sa main droite. Une joie 
visible était sur son visage. Il semblait qu’il se sentait soudain rempli d’une grande aise, 
comme aux jours ot il partait pour une de ces parties de péche, de canotage ou de 
bicyclette, ses trois sports préférés. J’avais 4 peine fait quelques pas pour parler 4 
Pinfirmiére, que celle-ci me fit signe de me retourner: il expirait.} 


That tooth-pick is an excellent example of what I should like, in this study, to calla 
‘banal object’. It stands out in the narrative because of an ordinariness that, in its 
context, is extraordinary: it is significant by virtue of its very insignificance. To the 
inscrutable Jarry it seems to have a beatific meaning which cannot or need not be 
expressed; to the narrator and reader this meaning is incomprehensible, but for that 
very reason more disturbing. 

In the four texts which I shall be examining here there are scenes of focal 
importance in which the narrators have encounters with objects of this kind. They 
lay great stress on the crass ordinariness of the objects, which yet seem to draw the 
attention with insistence, leaving it puzzled and stimulated. Such encounters can be 
negative or positive. The negative encounters, which appear early in the texts, are 
the signal and the symptom of a crisis in which the narrators come to doubt the 
validity and viability of their personal existence and, especially, of their existence as 
writers. These commonplace objects calling attention to themselves seem to 
demonstrate the impossibility of living in the material world: they appear powerful, 
alien, threatening. The positive encounters are with similarly everyday things, but 
their effect is the opposite: a paving-stone, a watering-can, a tin-lid or a scratched 
record prove to open up the way to a renewed, if incomplete, feeling of certainty. 
Through these encounters, the narrators come to realize a new sense of vocation. 

The banal objects, then, have a crucial role to play in rendering both the crisis and 
its solution. They serve as a sign of the extremity of the problem but equally they 
demonstrate the efficacy of the reversal. It is because the same motif is used twice 
that the authors are able to suggest a radical change which has grown directly out of 
the material of the crisis and belongs to it, but also effectively dissolves it. 


In all the four texts, the greater proportion of the book is taken up with the 
evocation of the crisis; the solution comes as a surprise, even a shock. They are, 
therefore, Kiinstlerromane of a particularly problematic kind: most of each text 
consists of the argument of its own impossibility. The narrators repeatedly insist 
that they cannot or must not narrate; and yet the reader is aware that the text he holds 
is the product ofa sustained narrative act. The fact that the act has been performed in 
reality not by the fictitious narrator but by the author whose name appears on the 
cover does not really alter the case, for if the text is persuasive it argues for the 
impossibility or unjustifiability ofall narrative, not only that of fictional Marcel or 
Chandos. A knowledge of the state of mind of the authors at the time of compo- 
sition serves, though it is not necessary, to confirm this. The reader, then, is 
required to accept as urgent and real a crisis whose solution he holds in his hand. The 
process of reading, for him, is one of confirming and denying simultaneously the 
assertions of the text about itself. ; i 

The banal object is singularly well-fitted for this type of problematic text. Its 
ontological status is no less paradoxical. For while the whole point of its appearance 
is that it should be dull, comménplace, resistant, solid, concrete, it is of course no 
more so than any other existent in a literary text. The more the narrator insists on the 
difficulty of rendering it in language the more cynical the alert reader is likely to 
become. The use of the ‘excessively solid object’ in a text is a sign of what one might 
call the literary selfconsciousness with its back to the wall. And this feeling is of 
course exactly what the texts aim to reproduce. 

Any existent in a text has, as well as its function in the internal arrangement, a 
usefulness which depends on the reader’s accepting the possibility of mimesis. If he 
takes it as given that there is a significant resemblance between what is described in 
the text and the things and events of the non-fictional world he lives in, then the 
process of reading reflects that assumption. In response to the stimulus ‘chair’, 
‘London’, he supplies the chair or the London he thinks fit; this procedure fleshes out 
the abstraction that is fiction and gives the text the sort of reality for which we 
reserve the term ‘realism’. Sartre describes it particularly well, referring to Dostoev- 
sky’s Raskolnikov: 


par un renversement qui est le propre de l'objet imaginaire, ce ne sont pas ses conduites 
qui provoquent mon indignation ou mon estime, mais mon indignation, mon estime qui 
donnent de la consistence et de l’objectivité 4 ses conduites.? 


The London.or the chair which the reader provides in response to the textual 
equivalent is like a pledge of his assent to the literary text. It is the sign that he agrees 
to read. If the words of a text are looked on as the stimuli for such pledges, it can be 
argued that the words ‘door-knob’ or ‘pencil’ work in a very different way from 
‘sanctity’ or ‘Micawber’. Because they refer unequivocally to objects with which the 
reader can be expected to be familiar, they should be exceptionally effective in 
producing the realistic pledges, in ‘anchoring’ the text in reality. The more 
commonplace and the less special they are, the more easily they should win a 
consenting reader. This, as we shall show, is at the heart of the literary tendency of 
realism and its extreme development in the movement of Naturalism. 


But whereas in realistic or Naturalistic novels, on the whole, everyday objects are 
integrated into a complex and coherent facsimile of the material world, in the four 
works we are studying the banal objects stand out from their background and are 
startling because they fail to fit in. They draw the attention because they are alien and 
discrete in a radical way, and this is linked explicitly with their very ordinariness. 
The literary selfconsciousness embodied in the narrator cannot stand a world in 
which objects are quite that ordinary. Thus the very sort of object which normally 
would evoke an uncomplicated assent on the part of the reader is used here to win his 
sympathy for a point of view which finds it abnormally disturbing. The text must 
produce an effect in which the everyday is seen as aggressively dull — and avoid the 
danger of comedy — by convincing the reader that the apparently aberrant 
viewpoint of the narrator is justified, that the oddity resides in the object. 

This is indeed what Joyce’s Stephen sets out to do when he describes the clock of 
the Ballast Office as one ‘capable of an epiphany’: 


— Yes, said Stephen. I will pass it time after time, allude to it, refer to it, catch a glimpse 
of it. It is only an item in the catalogue of Dublin’s street furniture. Then all at once] see it 
and I know at once what it is: epiphany. 


The more emphasis he lays on the insignificance in itself of the, object, the more 
remarkable and, above all, genuine, will seem the ‘sudden spiritual manifestation’ he 
claims to perceive. 

Having noted, then, the special role which the banal object is called upon to play 
in our four texts, we may turn now to a more general exploration of the relationship 
between man and objects, first as it is experienced in the material world and secondly 
as it has featured in the European literature of the last two centuries. 

Nietzsche wrote in an aphorism: ‘Die Dinge sind ... die Granzen der 
Menschen’.4 More prosaically, we might define an object as a unit of the world-as- 
other; it is a single, nameable thing which has fixed and recognizable properties. 
Thus a city is not an object because it cannot normally be apprehended as a unit, but 
my foot may be an object if] perceive it as external to what I consider my self. 

Ortega y Gasset describes a commonsense reaction: ‘An age-old habit, founded in 
vital necessity, causes men to consider as “things” ... only such objects solid 
enough to offer resistance to their hands’.5 What we call an object, then, is concrete 
and susceptible of manipulation. We expect it to move if a visible force moves it but 
not to respond if, for example, we shout at it. In Sartre’s ‘L’Enfance d’un chef’, 
Lucien makes this discovery when he learns the difference between his mother and a 
tree. An object does not respond because it has no senses; we find particularly 
disturbing its lack of a gaze. Of photography, Walter Benjamin observes: 


Was an der Daguerreotypie als das Unmenschliche, man kénnte sagen Tédliche muBte 
empfunden werden, war das (tibrigens anhaltende) hereinblicken in den Apparat, da 
doch der Apparat das Bild des Menschen aufnimmt, ohne ihm dessen Blick zuriick- 
zugeben. Dem Blick wohnt aber die Erwartung inne, von dem erwidert zu werden, dem 
er sich schenkt.7 


An object cannot return our gaze because it has no subjectivity; the association of 
subjectivity with seeing eyes is so strong that a person who is blind or asleep may 


provoke a reaction which is more like the reaction to an object — for example, 
Marcel’s response to the sleeping Albertine or Malte’s to the blind newspaper-seller. 
Likewise looking at someone who is not aware of being observed shares something 
of the experience of looking at an object, in particular the assumption that since our 
gaze is not affecting his behaviour we must be seeing him as he ‘really’ is. The 
narrator of Barbusse’s L’Enfer gets a ghoulish pleasure from spying through a hole in 
the wall on the occupants of the next room, convinced that he is seeing them ‘surpris 
tels qu’ils sont’.§ 

These borderline cases begin to suggest the unpleasantness of a blurred area where 
the distinction between human and object becomes unclear. To treat a living being 
as an object is to exert or wish to exert an unjustifiable degree of power over them. 
Conversely, to fail to exercise the proper control over objects results in chaos which 
is either comic or agonizing, depending on the point of view. Clumsiness is a major 
source of hilarity in the silent film, in which the subhuman status of picture-men is 
naturally extended. In Don Quixote’s encounters with the material world, Auer- 
bach sees ‘ein Spiel, in dem Narrheit lacherlich wird an einer wohlgegriindeten 
Wirklichkeit’.9 But the same relationship seen from within has a very different tone, 
as a passage from Miss Lonelyhearts illustrates: 


For a little while, he seemed to hold his own but one day he found himself with his back 
to the wall. On that day all the inanimate things over which he had tried to obtain control 
took the field against him. When he touched something, it spilled or rolled to the floor. 
The collar buttons disappeared under the bed, the point of the pencil broke, the handle of 
the razor fell off, the window shade refused to stay down. He fought back, but with too 
much violence, and was decisively defeated by the spring of the alarm clock. 1° 


As this quotation shows, a natural response to such a situation is to attribute a wilful 
malevolence — a “Tiicke des Objekts’ — to the objects concerned. They seem to 
increase in power in proportion as their owner loses his. This superstition can range 
from a paranoiac terror to the wry acknowledgement that even if objects have no 
will of their own, they are still not the automatic instruments of the human will. 

Such frustrating objects need not be urban or mass-produced, but there is a 
tendency in much recent political thought to trace a depressing movement in the 
modern world towards a devaluation of human life which has its roots in advanced 
capitalism. The symptoms of this development are noted by writers of both the 
right and the left: such unlikely bedfellows as Ortega y Gasset and Lukdcs agree on 
effects they describe respectively as ‘dehumanization’ and ‘Verdinglichung’. 11 

Marx’s early theory is a basic text here. He charts an almost magical transference 
of value and life from the worker to the object that is the product of his alienated 
labour: 


Mit der Verwertung der Sachenwelt nimmt die Entwertung der Menschenwelt in direktem 
Verhaltnis zu... Der Gegenstand, den die Arbeit produziert, ihr Produkt, tritt ihr als 
ein fremdes Wesen, als eine von dem Produzenten unabhdngige Macht gegeniiber . . . Die 
Verwirklichung der Arbeit ist ihre Vergegenstandlichung. Diese Verwirklichung der 
Arbeit erscheint in dem national6konomischen Zustand als Entwirklichung des Arbeiters, 
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die Vergegenstindlichung als Verlust und Knechtschaft des Gegenstandes, die Aneignung als 
Entfremdung, als EntduPerung. 


. . . Der Arbeiter legt sein Leben in den Gegenstand; aber nun geh6rt es nicht mehr ihm, 
sondern dem Gegenstand . . . Was das Produkt seiner Arbeit ist, ist er nicht. Je gré8er 
also dieses Produkt, je weniger ist er selbst. Die Entéuferung des Arbeiters in seinem 
Produkt hat die Bedeutung, nicht nur, daB seine Arbeit zu einem Gegenstand, zu einer 
auBeren Existenz wird, sondern daB sie aufer ihm, unabhangig, fremd von ihm existiert 
und eine selbstandige Macht ihm gegentiber wird, daB das Leben, was er dem Gegen- 
stand verliehen hat, ihm feindlich und fremd gegeniibertritt. 1 


Later, in Das Kapital he analyses the process in greater detail and in more sober 
terms, but something similar is implied by ‘der Fetischcharakter der Ware’!3 which 
results from the fact that use-value is superseded by exchange-value in the market 
system and that both objects and the worker’s own labour become things to be 
bought and sold. In Pour une sociologie du roman (Paris, 1964) Lucien Goldmann sees 
this fundamental structure as a significant key to the structure of the novel. 

On this issue we may compare the viewpoint of Eduard von Keyserling, whose 
‘Zur Physiologie des Komforts’,14 written in 1905, also deplores the anonymity of 
modern life, but for the opposite reasons. He sees the ideal relationship between man 
and his surroundings as one of comfort: 


Wir wollen uns mit Dingen umgeben, die wie unsere Glieder die Aufgabe haben, 
unserem Willen zu gehorchen . . . Wir wollen Sachen, Menschen, eine Natur, die mit 
uns Freundschaft schlieBen, aber eine Freundschaft, die wunderlich eigenniitzig unserer- 
seits, ganz dienend vom seiten des Anderen ist. 


Because we depend on our surroundings for physical and mental security, ‘wir 
vermenschlichen unwillktirlich die Gerate und Sachen, die uns dienen’ — this is 
elsewhere called ‘die Mystik der Sache’. The man at the centre of this scheme is the 
only autonomous creature; his servants no less than his objects live only through his 
will: ‘ein Diener ist ein Mensch, der zu seinem Beruf erwahlt, einen fremden Willen 
zu studieren’. In the modern world, however, this reassuring pattern is broken. It is 
full of soulless objects: ‘In unserer Zeit der groBen Stadte, des hastigen, unruhigen 
Lebens, der Gasthauser, Mietwohnungen, Eisenbahnen, fiihrt ein groBber Teil der 
Menschheit ein Nomadenleben’. These people have lost the sense of real comfort: 
‘Wir wollen dann kein Verhaltnis zu unserer Umgebung. Wir wollen den Effekt des 
Bedientseins. Der elektrische Knopf ist das Symbol dieser Behaglichkeit’. The 
human touch is gone: ‘Alles, was bedient, Mensch und Sache, nimmt wieder die 
stumme Prazision des Mechanismus an’. 

This passage expresses a sense of deprivation at the loss of a comfort and power so 
total as to be in effect prenatal. It is a cri de cur no less deeply-felt and solipsistic 
than that of Nathanael West’s hero Miss Lonelyhearts. The narrators of our four 
texts are, as we shall show, subject to both these versions of the sense of a loss of 
power — the frustration of the wish to control and the wish to command. But in 
addition they experience a frustration which belongs especially to the writer, who is 
an individual engaged urgently and selfconsciously in an attempt to translate the 
material world into a verbal one. In this task, it is understandable that the most dull 
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and commonplace things should be the most irritating, for they are not only by 
definition devoid of poetic meaning but also peculiarly difficult to describe with a 
satisfying accuracy. These two modes of incorporation of material reality into a text 
could be called that of ‘symbolization’ and that of ‘desctiption’; we normally, though 
rather too rigidly, associate the first with poetry, the second with prose. A brief glance 
at each will show how objects which are banal in the everyday sense become 
threateningly so for the writer, who in them can see his most fundamental role refuted. 

Banal objects defy the impulse to regard them as symbols. This may have 
something to do with their modernity, for one way of acquiring meaning seems to 
be by age: the most simple object will cease to be banal as it becomes marked by 
personal attachment; antique objects carry this implicit accumulation into the hands 
of a new buyer; and the objects found in an archeological dig, however common- 
place, are the exclusive source of the meanings of whole civilizations otherwise lost. 
All these are things which have significance attached to them by individuals. Other 
objects may belong to groups from which we have the greatest difficulty in 
distinguishing a given item, because the groups carry such symbolical force. 
Flowers, trees, skulls are all symbols carrying this weight — and some of the most 
powerful moments in literature are those which manage, magically, to except an 
instance from this rule: Rilke’s epitaph, Flaubert’s advice to Maupassant, }5 Hamlet’s 
Yorick speech. A banal object, by contrast to these, is one which belongs to no 
poetic genus and is woven with no personal thread of meaning. It is not held in any 
connexion with anything else: excessively material, it is neither beautiful nor 
horrible enough to invite poetic naming. 

At the same time, it is exceptionally hard to describe. Massey describes this 
apparently wilful resistance of matter: ‘The blank refusal of nature to organize itself, 
to move into our capacity for focus a set of intelligible co-ordinates, makes the 
planned treatment of descriptive passage uncommonly difficult’. 16 This is a natural 
corollary to the anti-symbolic nature of the banal, for a description which eschews 
metaphorical language is hard to read as well as to write — as readers of Robbe- 
Grillet will know. In “Two aspects of language: metaphor and metonymy’, Jakob- 
son quotes a passage which he describes as showing ‘a particular penchant for 
metonymy’. It is by Gleb Ivanovit Uspenskij, a writer suffering from a split 
personality, and in it objects are presented in such independent relief that no 
coherent picture is able to emerge: 


From underneath an ancient straw cap with a black spot on its shield, there peeked two 
braids resembling the tusks of a wild boar; a chin grown fat and pendulous definitively 
spread over the greasy collars of the calico dicky and in thick layers lay on the collar of the 
canvas coat, firmly buttoned at the back. From below this coat to the eyes of the observer 
there protruded massive hands with a ring, which had eaten into the fat finger, a cane 
with a copper top, a significant bulge of the stomach and the presence of very broad 
pants, almost of muslin quality, in the broad ends of which hid the toes of the boots. 17 


Such a radical opposition of matter to the creative impulse is often commented on in 
contemporary criticism. Colin Wilson complains of ‘this dead weight of uninter- 
pretable reality’*® which frustrates meditation. Grossvogel refers to the place of ‘the 
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tactile and resistant nature of the physical world’ in Kafka’s work; for Gregor Samsa 
encased in his insect’s-shell, ‘the cumbersomeness and the resistance of matter are 
the non-metaphorical part of his curse.’?9 Weightman remarks that Sartre and 
Ionesco alike have ‘a poetic hatred of objects’, for ‘objects embody the defeat of the 
intelligence by the opaqueness of creation’. ?° 

The particular resistance of the material world which may be felt by a writer is, 
then, a combination of the physical irritations that all flesh is heir to and the more 
acute problem of one who is implicitly committed to a transmutation into the 
abstract and the verbal for which the concrete and physical must serve as material. 
Unlike the philosopher’s, his discomfiture cannot be merely epistemological; the 
already problematic relationship ‘world—perceiver’ is complicated by a third ele- 
ment, so that it becomes ‘world—perceiver/narrator-narrative’. A writer’s epis- 
temological uncertainty would be compounded by a sense that language and 
material reality are not brought together by his agency but sundered by his presence; 
or that, because of his existence as a faulty communicative channel, language and the 


world are in conflict — the latter is the essential issue in Hofmannsthal’s ‘Sprach- 


skepsis’. In our texts, the coincidence of the personal and the literary crises is aptly 
and forcibly expressed by the negative encounters with banal objects. 

A brief excursion must now be made into the literary background to the writing 
of these four works. Proust, Rilke and Hofmannsthal were all born in the 1870s and 
grew to young adulthood with the fin de siécle. Sartre, although he belongs to the 
next generation, shares something of this orientation for in Les Mots he points to his 
significant literary education as coming less from his school-teachers than from his 
grandfather, who nurtured in him the fantasies about being a writer which his 
autobiography sets out to ridicule. The influence, then, against which these four 
crisis-works were written must have been that of the prevailing literary scene at the 
end of the nineteenth century. That period saw European literature manifesting two 
opposite strands, which exemplify two extreme tendencies in literary theory: in 
poetry that of Symbolism and in prose that of Naturalism. It will be suggested later 
that the four works we are examining are an exemplification of the idea of 
Symbolism and that of Naturalism brought into conflict. It is therefore important to 
outline their essential characteristics, and to do this we must seek their origins in the 
principles of romanticism and realism. We shall look in particular at the relationship 
in each of these literary tendencies between the self and the external world. 

Romanticism revived an animism fallen into disrepute, with the ‘pathetic fallacy’ 
ofasympathy or empathy between the natural world and human emotions. Cassirer 
quotes Wordsworth’s lines: 


To every natural form, rock, fruits or flower 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life: I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay imbedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 


and he adds that this was for Wordsworth ‘the inherent power of his poetry’.21 
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The contact between the romantic poet and nature is a two-way flow of emotion: 
Wordsworth’s ‘I saw them feel,/Or linked them to some feeling’ has the same 
ambiguity as Amiel’s “Tout paysage est un état d’4me’.?? This mimetic or sympathe- 
tic flow can equally well be imagined in times of suffering. Werther stresses this 


identity in autumn and winter scenes: 


Wie die Natur sich zum Herbste neigt, wird es Herbst in mir und um mich her. Meine 
Blatter werden gelb, und schon sind die Blatter der benachbarten Baume abgefallen. 


... Eim fiirchterliches Schauspiel, vom Fels herunter die wiihlenden Fluten in dem 
Mondlichte wirbeln zu sehen . . . wie gern hatte ich mein Menschsein drum gegeben, 
mit jenem Sturmwinde die Wolken zu zerreiBen, die Fluten zu fassen!23 


In the latter passage a suicidal urge is expressed by the wish for the metaphor of 
sympathy to be reified, for a literal reabsorption into the processes of nature. 

The romantic takes the symbol ‘Mother Nature’ as nearly literally as self- 
consciousness allows, and it makes little essential difference that the mother often 
turns out to be a bad one. The appeals of Musset and the curses of Vigny both 
assume the same obligation on the part of nature to take a personal interest in them; 
and even when this simplicity is eschewed, as by the pessimistic Leconte de Lisle, a 
more terrible nostalgia takes its place, and where nature refuses consolation, death 
offers it: 


Mais si rien ne répond dans l’immense étendue, 
Que le stérile écho de |’éternel désir, 

Adieu, déserts, ot |’me ouvre une aile éperdue! 
Adieu, songe sublime, impossible 4 saisir! 


Et toi, divine Mort, ot tout rentre et s’efface, 
Acceuille tes enfants dans ton sein étoilé; 
Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre et de l’espace, 
Et rends-nous le repos que la vie a troublé!?4 


The romantic’s sense of closeness to nature depends on a correlative feeling of 
estrangement from human society. This sometimes took the form of political 
engagement: the roots of Romanticism in the French Revolution or in post- 
Napoleonic nostalgia do not need to be reiterated. A rejection of ‘bourgeois values’ 
is endemic to the romantic attitude wherever it is found: it is an essential element in 
the poet’s sense of being an outsider, ‘maudit’, a genius. The external world is, then, 
divided into two parts by the romantic point of view: into a natural world that is 
expected to side with the elect individual and a social world that can only misunder- 
stand him. His sense of exclusion from society is counterbalanced by the power the 
poet feels he possesses to absorb the whole of the natural world into lyric experience 
and lyric expression. The ‘T’ has its place at the centre ofa universe which radiates out 
from it in created expression. This is the meaning of Abrams’s image of the lamp. ?5 
Thus the spatial centre of the romantic idea is the individual as self, and its temporal 
corollary is that of the intensely experienced moment. 

Lukacs’s Die Theorie des Romans nowhere refers directly to realism, although it is 
in the novel that we commonly recognize the typical achievements of that literary 


mode. But his arguments lead us naturally towards the realistic idea by the contrast 
they draw with romanticism as we have outlined it above. ‘Der Roman’, he claims, 
‘ist die Form der gereiften Mannlichkeit’;?6 the hero pursues a quest for himself, 
which leads him towards an — often unconsummated — integration with society. 
The Bildungsroman is the exact model of this integrative process. The novel’s natural 
form is biographical. Asa ‘journey’ out of youth and away from its delusions, which 
gradually metamorphose from ideals into disillusionment and thence wisdom, the 
novel implicitly identifies the ego-centred, self-expressive tendencies of the lyric 
romantic attitude as immature, subtly replacing the principle of the ‘childlike’ by the 
idea of the ‘childish’. 

The realistic mode is, indeed, based on a sense of adult community, not only on 
the principle of social coexistence but more fundamentally on the community of 
writer and reader, who share assumptions about the nature of reality and the validity 
of mimesis. The way this is manifested in the reading process has already been 
shown; realism assumes and exploits reader-expectation. The procedure of double 
reading which is irony rests on a double expectation: that the reader who is wary or 
forewarned will see the simple meaning and discern ‘behind’ it a stable deeper 
meaning which he attributes to the implied author’s intention. Irony no less than 
straightforward utterance needs the assumption of shared conditions. Stern empha-~ 
sizes the position of realism at ‘middle distance’ between the inner and outer 
worlds.?7 Watt sees the origin of realism in the Protestant ‘work ethic’: ‘It is likely 
that the Puritan conception of the dignity of labour helped to bring into being the 
novel’s general premise that the individual’s daily life is of sufficient importance and 
interest to be the proper subject of literature.’?8 Marcus calls the basis of the novel a 
‘fantasia of the prosaic’.?? Auerbach identifies his research into the development of 
the principle of mimesis in Western literature as one in which ‘wir ... die 
Vereinigung von Alltiglichkeit und tragischem Ernst verfolgen’ (Mimesis, 
pp. 268-69). All these formulas contribute to a definition of the realistic mode as 
based in a common acceptance of the given world. 

The problem with realism is that whilst, as Heller points out,*° virtually all 
creative writers claim that they are, by some definition or other, realists, there is 
almost no text that can be pinned down and made to yield ‘pure’ realistic writing. 
Stephen Heath suggests why this is: ‘Balzac takes down the “real” “‘realistically”, 
and the word “realistically” here poses a problem not at the level of writing, but at 
that of the observation the writing records’.3! If this is so then realism is not a 
procedure but an attitude on the part of the writer, and it is this attitude that we 
assume to be manifest in a text when we read it realistically. 

A glance at writings to which the term is commonly applied will show the extent 
of the problem. Balzac and Dickens are notorious or celebrated for the waywardness 
of their imagination, their enthusiasm, the ‘mythic’ proportions of their figures, 
both comic and pathetic. It is no longer for his mimetic accuracy that we primarily 
admire Flaubert: his acute consciousness of the linguistic medium and his loathing of 
the contemporary world make him far from the typically-conceived realist. German 
nineteenth-century Realists were unashamedly ‘poetic’: in Wirklichkett und Illusion 
Brinkmann quotes a definition of realism by Walther Linden as: 
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eine ‘Form der Wirklichkeitserfassung und Alltagsschilderung’, die ‘konservativ’, ‘hei- 
mat- und schollengebunden’ ist, auf eine ‘Sittlichkeit’ des ‘Wahren’ und ‘Echten’, 
“Ttichtigen’ und ‘Lebenstapferen’, ‘Giitigen’ und ‘Mildentsagenden’ gerichtet ist. . .32 


and Fontane, characterizing Zola’s writing as ‘niedrig’, adds: 


So ist das Leben nicht, und wenn es so wire, so miiBte dies verklarende Schénheits- 
schleier daftir geschaffen werden. . . Der echte Realismus wird auch immer schénheits- 
voll sein; denn das Schéne, Gott sei Dank, gehdrt dem Leben gerade so gut an wie das 
HaBliche. 33 


Perhaps the only writer who seems to survive the search for realism is Tolstoy — 
although, as Trilling claims, ‘criticism, so far as it is specifically literary criticism, 
must lay down its arms before [Anna Karenina]’.*4 Trilling brilliantly suggests that 
our impression of a uniquely successful realism in this novel is due less to a 
recognition that Tolstoy’s fictional world is like our own than to a wish that it were. 
Perhaps this implies that it is a benign creative divinity that we look for when we 
read realistic fiction, and that we are rarely satisfied. 

All this is to repeat that realism is an attitude on the reader’s part which he bases on 
an imputed attitude of the author’s, or that it can be described in terms of a tendency 
of creative purpose rather than an achieved goal. This tendency is directed away 
from the main features of romanticism towards their opposite. Thus the ‘I’ of the 
lyric becomes the ‘he’ of the novel; time becomes one of the main elements of the 
novel’s structure, and the closed moment is expanded into the fictional universe in 
which events move causally and character develops; the protagonist’s relationship 
with the social world of institutions and other individuals is, if problematic, 
essential. Similarly, his relationship with his physical environment is different from 
that of the lyric ‘I’: objects as such begin to have a role to play. 

They may be said to feature in three main ways. Described for the sheer delight of 
describing, they are what Stern calls the ‘emblems of plenty’ (p. 5). In this function 
they have helped to create or affirm our image of nineteenth-century man with his 
‘fetishism of facts’,>5 his belief in progress, his political nationalism or expan- 
sionism, his faith in science. All these are focused in a delight and trust in the objects 
of the visible world. Favourite examples seem, interestingly, to concentrate on the 
frankest and simplest sensuality, that of eating. Jean-Pierre Richard has coined the 
marvellous phrases: ‘la gourmandise objective ... la succulence de 1’objet’.3¢ 
Secondly, objects function as supports or ‘anchors’ for plot: here they reappear as 
symbols, but as symbols cunningly disguised as part of the ‘realistic’ pattern of 
cause-and-effect. Thus they serve as ‘omens’, lending shape to the novel by being 
susceptible of recall later at events they may seem to have prefigured or induced. 
Such an object is the scrap of newspaper found by Julien Sorel early in Le Rouge et le 
noir, on which he reads the headline: ‘Détails de l’exécution et des derniers moments de 
Louis Jenvel, exécuté a Besangon le. . .’ and the opening words ‘le premier pas’ 37 This 
has the function of predicting the course of events both by the information it 
contains and also by the aspect of Julien’s character that is revealed by his reaction to 
it: after a moment’s sentimental curiosity, having noted briefly the similarity of the 
criminal’s name to his own (though not the fact that they are anagrams) he throws it 
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away. Like this detail the railway accident in Anna Karenina both indicates a facet of 
Anna’s character by her response and prefigures her manner of dying. It features 
more centrally in the structure of the novel than Julien’s find in the church, because it 
remains a latent significant element by dwelling in Anna’s mind until it is needed and 
recalled. Thus the ‘omen-object’ is used negatively by Stendhal and positively by 
Tolstoy to illustrate two very different analyses of the ‘fatality of character’. 

Thirdly and most importantly perhaps, objects feature as aids to characterization, 
functioning as specific pledges of the shared assumption of writer and reader that 
human behaviour is causal and interpretable. This, indeed, .is the main quarrel 
Robbe-Grillet and Sarraute have with what they call the ‘classical’ novel.3® These 
objects may range from the characteristic emblem of the individual, such as 
Peggotty’s bursting buttons, Prince Bolkonsky’s lathe, Lucien de Rubempré’s new 
suits or Effi Briest’s garden swing, to the more complex but equally epistemologi- 
cally naive meanings of clothing and milieu. The most obvious example is of course 
Madame Vauquer whose clothing ‘résume le salon, la salle 4 manger, le jardinet, 
annonce la cuisine et fait pressentir les pensionnaires’. The relationship between 
personal appearance, personality and environment is intimate arid direct: ‘toute sa 
personne explique la pension, comme la pension implique sa personne’.3? Here, 
realism claims scientific validity for a symbolic function, for it asserts that there is a 
genuine mutual influence between self and world: I am both shaped by my 
environment and capable of forming it by my choice of objects. Whether this is true 
or not, it is a fundamental tenet of the behaviouristic basis of realism. 

The material world as it is represented in realistic fiction, then, is human-centred, 
imbued with the significance of a perceiving consciousness. The banal object, 
described with vehemence by Robbe-Grillet in his formula ‘Le monde n’est ni 
signifiant ni absurde. Il est, tout simplement’ (p. 18), has no place in realistic fiction. 
For just as in life any object can acquire worth and meaning for a particular 
individual, so the objects of the fictional world of realism exist because they ‘mean 
something to somebody’ — a character, the narrator, or, in the last resort, the 
implied author. 

Realism is linked to romanticism by its origins, and by its assumption that the 
individual is not given a place in the social world but begins conscious life from a 
position over-against it. But the tendency in realism is to close the gap between self 
and world, and little or no distinction is made between the natural and the urban 
environment: it is a world in which the human being dominates over his material 
environment but must submit to the often brutal rules of social living. 

The tendency which we call variously Symbolism, Aestheticism, Neuromantik, 
fin de siécle, took up from Romanticism its cult of the genius-self as social outsider. 
Its setting, however, was urban, and Baudelaire is its main precursor. In his city, as 
we are wryly reminded in ‘Perte d’auréole’, there is no escape from the sufferings of 
a depressing material world. But physical evasion is eschewed and an imaginative 
escape takes its place: the poem becomes a mental voyage. Conventional values are 
not re-thought or replaced but are inverted into a diabolism which retains much of 
the scent of the Gothic but is clad in the urban form of dandysme. Rimbaud developed 
the identification of poetry with religion and of the poet as seer; he of course ended 
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by exchanging imaginary exotic travels for real ones, but before he did so he 
extended the scope of Baudelairean sensuality towards a poetry of drug-induced 
disorder. 

All these are modes of travel within a closed room. The poet no longer ventures 
out into the world; like Des Esseintes, he prefers an imagined England to any real 
one, the concoctions of the creative mind to the natural objects outside. The 
favourite image of alchemy is precisely apt: the act of creation is seen as a private but 
religiously significant transmutation of the material world into finer stuff. The 
poem is artifice and the poet the supreme artificer, and the world of objects is 
superseded in his act of ‘making’. 

If we take Mallarmé as representative of the finest potential of Symbolism, we 
find in his work a subtle dependence on the objects of the material world, which 
appear in order to be surpassed. He praises Gautier for changing earthly gardens into 
something superior: : 


Le Maitre, par un ceil profond, a, sur ses pas, 
Apaisé de Féden l’inquiéte merveille 

Dont le frisson final, dans sa voix seule, éveille 
Pour la Rose et le Lys le mystére d’un nom. 


And poetry can thus transmute common flowers into ones ‘dont nulle ne se fane’. 4° 
Mallarmé’s most famous aesthetic dictum exploits, with the same image, this 
division between the concrete, which is present and real, and the poetic, which is 
absent and more real: 


Je dis: une fleur! et, hors de!’oubli ob ma voix relégue aucun contour, en tant que quelque 
: é er panes 

chose d’autre que les calices sus, musicalement se léve, idée méme et suave, l’absente de 

tous bouquets. 


Richard adds to this: ‘L’idée surgie dans le mot-fleur commence par s’absenter de 
toute fleur concréte’. 

In this poetry, the image ofa vase, a swan or a cigar is attenuated by such recurrent 
adjectives as ‘aboli’, ‘ignoré’, ‘pur’, ‘aucun’, ‘oublié’, ‘stérile’, ‘froid’, which qualify 
the suggested solidity of the substantive by undermining it. This may simplify the 
complex operation of Mallarmé’s aesthetic, but it exemplifies its fundamental 
principle. Richard traces his poetic activity from a ‘véritable terrorisme de l’objet’ 
(p. 343). 

The evanescent objects of Mallarmé’s poems are, however, of a special kind. 
They belong to the enclosed space of the room in which the poet creates. Richard 
characterizes them by the Mallarméan term ‘bibelots’. They are the supreme 
instance of objects given meaning by possession: things both ‘choice’ and chosen. 
There is no question of the Symbolist poet’s feeling threatened by the objects of his. 
environment for they, selected by him, support him in his rejection of the human 
social world. Like Des Esseintes or the hero of Maupassant’s ‘Qui sait?’, Hofmann- 
sthal’s Claudio furnishes his home with objects chosen for their artificiality; all three 
are visited for this sin by some form of avenging angel. 
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In his essay ‘Ich packe meine Bibliothek aus’, Benjamin writes: ‘Das Phanomen 
der Sammlung verliert, indem es sein Subjekt verliert, seinen Sinn’ since ‘der Besitz 


das allertiefste Verhltnis ist, das man zu den Dingen iiberhaupt haben kann’; in a» 


private collection only, ‘die Gegenstinde kommen. . . zu ihrem Recht’.4? Owner- 
ship of this sort is the ideal form of control because it limits objects by their context, 
and the context is defined by the living-space of the owner. Whereas the romantic 
poet tries to encompass the whole of nature, Symbolism is the art of the collector of 
artificial flowers: his area is small and bound: his art limits the measure of the 
significant world. 

Withdrawal from the external world is, in this theory, taken to an extreme. There 
is a reiterated assertion of the identification of the poem with the moment, 
exemplified in Pound’s ‘an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of 
time’.43 The world.is to be contracted into the work; for ‘tout, au monde, existe 
pour aboutir 4 un livre’ (Mallarmé, p. 378). Spatially and temporally, there is a 
tendency towards enclosure and introversion. The ‘I’ of the poet is eclipsed by the 
poem-object, but this disappearance is only apparent. In fact, at the centre of the tiny 
concentrated space, the poet as magus is uniquely powerful, the creator of the 
‘explication orphique de la Terre’ (p. 663). 

Naturalism turns towards an extreme of all-inclusion which is the very opposite 
of this: its movement is expansive, in the direction of the massive. Zola borrowed a 
conception from Balzac for his Rougon-Macquart cycle, for the latter had planned a 
work ‘qui embrasse 4 la fois l’histoire et la critique de la société, l’analyse de ses maux 
et la discussion de ses principes’.*4 Balzac’s all-embracirg plan based itself loosely on 
a scientific idea, that of a social ‘theory of species’. But the Naturalistic novel-cycle 
cleaves more closely to the idea of the scientific basis by its focus on a single 
family-tree, with the aim of ‘proving’ the operations of heredity. Zola’s claim that 
the novel can share the premisses and conditions of an experimental science is a bold 
if fallacious attempt to justify fiction precisely in terms of what it is not. Art, he 
suggests in ‘Le Roman expérimental’,** has a place in the modern world because it 
has useful research work to do. Far from being the renunciation of aesthetic values 
that it might seem, this is a massive claim made for art: it can now not only be, but 
do; and its creator has a serious contribution to make to the world’s progress. 

The fact that this is a fallacy is irrelevant here. In its attempt to arrogate the 
prestige of science as in its other innovations, Naturalism tended in the opposite 
direction to Symbolism, with an appetite to absorb the whole material world into its 
range. This is shown particularly in the broadening of subject-matter to include the 
working class and urban poor, the introduction of the crowd as a psychological 
entity, and the emphasis on documentation which is part of the application of the 
metaphor of research. It is another illustration of this tendency that the author (both 
as stylist and as narrator) slips into the background, and even the hero ceases to exist 
as such: Etienne Lantier is the channel through which the community he tempor- 
arily inhabits is made perceptible, and if L’Assommoir tells the story of Gervaise’s life, 
this has the effect not so much of making her a heroine as of reducing her to an 
example of the destructive effects of a hopeless heredity and a grim environment. 
Fatality, Zola insists in his essay, is being replaced by determinism — causality, a 
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movement-from, taking over from teleology, the movement-to — and it follows 
from the dismissal of fatality that there are no tragic figures in the Naturalistic 
universe. Suffering is, to use Frye’s term, low mimetic, and the affair of groups or 
types, not individuals. 

Thus, the Naturalistic work of literature opens its scope to embrace what has 
never before been fit subject-matter. Furthest ofall goes its claim to be non-fictional: 
this was implicit in realism — witness Balzac’s enthusiastic and anxious ‘All is true’4® 
— but in Naturalism it becomes explicit. The Goncourts were proud to write 
‘history’ in novel form and Daudet to produce romans a clefs. The theatrical 
innovations of Hauptmann or Antoine were chiefly those which increased the 
delusion of ‘reality’ on stage: use of dialect, actors putting their hands in their 
pockets, or even kissing, props which were what they represented, the ‘fourth wall’ 
illusion. Most of all, Zola’s claim to be conducting an experiment must assume the 
extra-fictional existence of his characters in order to have any meaning at all. 

Thus there is no banal object in the Naturalistic theory of fiction, because every 
detail serves the documentation of background and nothing of the latter can be 
redundant according to the deterministic principle of the experiment. The relation- 
ship between character and environment is now not only imputed but insisted upon 
as a given of the hypothesis. 

In the latter years of the nineteenth century, then, poetry and prose stood at two 
poles and expressed opposite and extreme positions in the question of the relation- 
ship between the artist and the given world. Both of them related objects to the 
individual and hence had no notion of the banal object. But their differences are 
significant. Firstly, the Symbolist selects a few objects and gives them value as elect 
matter to be transmuted; the Naturalist subordinates man to a vast and complex 
material world to whose laws he is subject. In political terms, Symbolism is elitist 
and Naturalism is populist. Secondly, the Symbolist minimizes the range and 
number of objects tolerable in literature and the Naturalist maximizes them. 
Thirdly, the Symbolist tends to abstract the concrete, as in the operation of a 
Mallarmé sonnet, and the Naturalist tries to make the abstract — the literary work 
~~ concrete, by dispensing with all admission of fictionality. 

In neither case could such a concept as the banal object have a place in the literary 
idea: in Symbolism, such objects are excluded, and in Naturalism all objects can be 
incorporated and are therefore not banal. The existence of the banal object begins 
only when the two extremes are brought up against one another and come into 
conflict. The encounter with the banal is the challenge that the Naturalist assump- 
tion makes to the Symbolist assumption, when objects which have no place in the 
poet’s world intrude and make their claim, The crisis which our four narrators 
undergo could be called that of the ‘bad conscience’ of the aesthetic position, the 
moment when its exclusiveness becomes untenable. The extremity of the crisis — 
its suspicion that any literary creation at all has perhaps become impossible or 
unjustifiable — is a consequence of the double impasse into which Western literature 
had driven itself. The encounters with banal objects are the exemplification and 
dramatization of that crisis, and these stand at the centre of A la recherche du temps 
perdu, Ein Brief, Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge and La Nausée. 
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IY PROUST 


Atabout the age of eighteen, Marcel! pays his first visit to Balbec. Eager anticipation 
of this journey has been inspired in him by the descriptions of Balbec that he has had 
from family friends, Legrandin and Swann. Legrandin described Balbec as 


une plage toute proche de ‘ces cétes funébres, fameuses par tant de naufrages, qu’enve- 
loppent six mois de l’année le linceul des brumes et l’écume des vagues’. . . on y sent la 
véritable fin de la terre francaise, européenne, de la Terre antique. (I, 384)? 


The distance in space and time evoked by these words appeals to the boy’s 
imagination, for it is in strange and wild landscapes that he believes he can find ‘la vie 
réelle de la nature ... la grace de la nature telle qu’elle se manifeste livrée 4 
elle-méme, sans ’intervention des hommes’ (I, 384). For ‘je n’étais curieux, jen étais 
avide de connaitre que ce que je croyais plus vrai que moi-méme’ (I, 384). 

Swann increases Marcel’s interest by describing the Balbec church as ‘le plus 
curieux échantillon du gothique normand, et si singuliére! on dirait de l’art persan’ 
(I, 385). These two aspects combine in his mind into the image of an exotically- 
figured church on the edge of a violent sea: two elements which fulfil the qualities 
most highly prized by his grandmother — ‘lair naturel et l’air distingué’ (I, 64). 

The possibility of finding the real outside himself, in a scene or a thing which will, 
as it were, ignore him, is an ideal the child readily and uncritically holds. The picture 
suggested to him by Swann’s and Legrandin’s eloquence becomes subsumed into 
the ndme Balbec. Seeking the qualities of the name in the thing, he sets out with his 
grandmother to visit the seaside town. 

Before boarding the train, however, he has to face the suffering — for him 
immense — of parting with his mother. She is going on holiday with his father, and 
the child’s jealousy is expressed thus: ‘Pour la premiére fois je sentais qu’il était 
possible que ma mére véciit sans moi, autrement que pour moi, d’une autre vie’ 
(I, 648). A sense of exclusion combines with a sense of guilt: ‘Cette séparation me 
désolait davantage parce que je me disais qu’elle était probablement pour ma mére le 
terme des déceptions successives que je lui avais causées’ (I, 648); in a sort of 
self-punishment, Marcel tries to imagine his mother living a life far away from him: 
‘elle serait déja pour moi un peu étrangére, une dame qu’on verrait rentrer seule dans 
une maison ot je ne serais pas, demandant au concierge s’il n’y avait pas de lettres de 
moi’ (I, 648). His mother removed from him in space and time, his mother ‘telle 
qu’elle se manifeste livrée 4 elle-méme’ — this idea arouses a very different feeling in 
Marcel from the rocky coast of Balbec. Both are part of the projected journey. 

Arriving at the station, he discovers that Balbec-le-Vieux, where the church 
stands, and Balbec-Plage are several miles apart. He finds that the church ‘entrant 
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dans mon attention avec le Café, avec le passant a qui il avait fallu demander mon 
chemin, avec la gare. . . faisait un avec tout le reste, semblait un accident’ (I, 659). 
The statue of the Virgin occupies ‘une place ot elle avait pour rivales une affiche 
électorale et la pointe de ma canne, enchainée a la Place, inséparable du débouché de 
la grand’rue, ne pouvant fuir les regards du Café et du bureau d’omnibus’ (1, 
659-60); in short, ‘soumise a la tyrannie du Particulier’ (I, 660). In disgust, he sees in 
the statue merely ‘une petite vieille de pierre dont je pouvais mesurer la hauteur et 
compter les rides’ (I, 660). 

The real is associated with disappointment, for it frustrates the mind’s tendency to 
dream, to expand with its own possibilities. Marcel concedes the divorce of word 
and thing, concluding: ‘¢’avait été comme si j’avais entr’ouvert un nom qu'il efit 
fallu tenir hermétiquement clos’ (I, 660), for into this name the solid objects of 


everyday reality — ‘un tramway, un café, les gens qui passaient sur la place, la 
succursale du Comptoir d’escompte’ (I, 660) — force themselves, pushing out 
imagination. 


This disappointment, however, counts for little beside the anticipated ordeal of 
facing a new bedroom, ‘le lieu auquel mon corps allait avoir 4s’accoutumer’ (I, 661). 
The mind’s suffering is not so acute as the body’s, for the body’s suffering does not 
allow of consolation. The mind can make scar tissue almost immediately, as we have 
seen earlier, when Marcel’s disappointment at the prosaic and physical reality of the 
duchesse de Guermantes was rapidly transformed back into admiration by the 
recollection of her superiority, as the descendant of Geneviéve de Brabant, to all the 
people seated below her in the church. 

But here in the hotel, Marcel’s unhappiness increases as he is taken up in the lift by 
a silent lift-boy. Actions and people seem to him ‘toute une frise de personnages de 
guignol sortis de cette boite de Pandore qu’était le Grand-Hétel, indéniables, 
inamovibles et , comme tout ce qui est réalisé, stérilisants’ (I, 666). The real, then, is 
not only insistent and impossible to dislodge, but it also negates the creativity of the 
self, renders it sterile. 

In his room, although he is exhausted, Marcel’s body can find no rest for ‘les 
objets inconnus qui l’encerclaient, en le forgant 4 mettte ses perceptions sur le pied 
permanent d’une défensive vigilante’ (I, 666) keep his senses uneasy and alert: 


De la place, il n’y en avait pas pour moi dans ma chambre de Balbec (mienne de nom 


seulement), elle était pleine de choses qui ne me connaissaient pas, me rendirent le coup 
d’ceil méfiant que je leur jetai et, sans tenir aucun compte de mon existence, témoignérent 
que je dérangeais le train-train de la leur. La pendule — alors qu’a la maison je n’entendais 
la mienne que quelques secondes par semaine seulement quand je sortais d’une profonde 
méditation — continua sans s’interrompre un instant 4 tenir dans une langue inconnue 
des propos qui devaient étre désobligeants pour moi, car les grands rideaux violets 
l’écoutaient sans répondre, mais dans une attitude analogue 4 celle des gens qui haussent 
les épaules pour montrer que la vue d’un tiers les irrite. Ils donnaient 4 cette chambre si 
haute un caractére quasi historique qui ett pu la rendre appropriée 4 l’assassinat du duc de 
Guise, et plus tard 4 une visite de touristes conduits par un guide de l’agence Cook, — 
mais nullement 4 mon sommeil. J’étais tourmenté par la présence de petites bibliothéques 
a vitrines, qui couraient le long des murs, mais surtout par une grande glace 4 pieds, 
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arrétée en travers de la piéce et avant le départ de laquelle je sentais qu’il n’y aurait pas 
pour moi de détente possible. Je levais'4 tout moment mes regards — que les objets de ma 
chambre de Paris ne génaient pas plus que ne faisaient mes propres prunelles, car ils 
n’étaient plus que des annexes de mes organes, un agrandissement de moi-méme — vers 
le plafond surélevé de ce belvédére situé au sommet de l’hétel et que ma grand’mére avait 
choisi pour moi; et jusque dans cette région plus intime que celle o nous voyons et ou 
nous entendons, dans cette région of nous éprouvons la qualité des odeurs, c’était 
presque a l’intérieur de mon moi que celle du vétiver venait pousser dans mes derniers 
retranchements son offensive, 4 laquelle j’opposais non sans fatigue la riposte inutile et 
incessante d’un reniflement alarmé. N’ayant plus d’univers, plus de chambre, plus de 
corps que menacé par les ennemis qui m’entouraient, qu’envahi jusque dans les os par la 
fiévre, j’étais seul, j’avais envie de mourir. (1, 666-67) 


Among these alien objects, Marcel feels isolated and unreal. They are more real than 
he. Whereas the objects of his room at home are as inoffensive as the tissue of his 
eyes, an extension of his personal space, the objects of this room make him acutely 
aware of his senses, and diminish him. Through his senses, bombarded with 
perception inflicted not chosen, he feels himself reduced to a nothing, empty, 
without solidity. The existence of an external world is.felt to threaten him 
absolutely: where his imagination had been able to change a world of things to a 
world of words, his body removed from its habitual environment reverses that 
process. He is nothing but a body, but a body felt as powerless and hollow. 

These are banal objects: they threaten not only the frightened child but also the 
writer in him, in its embryonic form of name-magician. Each object proves false the 
cherished name Balbec; and the poet is changed back into the base metal of the child, 
who turns in despair to his grandmother: 
je savais, quand j’étais avec ma grand’mére, si grand chagrin qu’il y efit en moi, qu'il 
serait recu dans une pitié plus vaste encore; que tout ce qui était mien, mes soucis, mon 
vouloir, serait, en ma grand’mére, étayé sur un désir de conservation et d’accroissement 
de ma propre vie autrement fort que celui que j’avais moi-méme; et mes pensées se 
prolongeaient en elle sans subir de déviation parce qu’elles passaient de mon esprit dans le 
sien sans changer de milieu, de personne. (I, 668) 


The grandmother, then, replaces the alien, discrete, hostile environment by her 
enveloping love. Kissing her, Marcel feels himself able to overcome the resistance of 
matter: 


je suspendis mes lévres 4 sa figure comme si j’accédais ainsi 4 ce coeur immense qu’elle 
m’ouvrait. Quand j’avais ainsi ma bouche collée 4 ses joues, 4 son front, j’y puisais 
quelque chose de si bienfaisant, de si nourricier, que je gardais l’immobilité, le sérieux, la 
tranquille avidité d’un enfant qui tette. (I, 668) 


This security is the exact opposite of the ‘défensive vigilante’ of the self exposed to 
the banal. Marcel is enveloped in his grandmother’s ‘pitié’, her ‘esprit’: the angular, 


concrete world is replaced by one which is spiritual and flowing. The matter of — 


which the two people is made is the same and passes unhindered from one to the 
other, diminishing neither. The explicit image of infant-feeding is already latent in 
the passage which precedes it, for this emotionally nourishing flow is as unstinting 
and uncomplicated as that of milk. 
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Yet this reassurance has its disadvantages: Marcel is reduced to the utter depen- 
dency ofa baby. As Doubrovsky puts it, if the new Cogito is ‘Ma grand’mére pense, 
donc je suis, il n’est que ce qu’elle pense’.3 In return for his rescue he must sacrifice all 
his pretensions to independence or adulthood. Subtly, he is punished for the wish to 
leave his mother and find another world in Balbec by this decisive reversion to 
childhood. No less than in his encounter with the banal objects, he is robbed of his 
self. 

Many years later, Marcel has no grandmother to console him for the hostility ofa 
material world. He has suffered more deep-wounding disappointments than the 
initial unpleasantness of Balbec: the social world has been found trivial and corrupt; 
love has proved to be a desire for mental possession which cannot be achieved; and 
he has finally come to doubt his potential ability to be an artist. In a mood of extreme 
despondency — self-analytical as ever, but seeing this gift as a ‘lucidité stérile’ (III, 
866) — he arrives in the courtyard of the new hétel de Guermantes and, stepping 
back to avoid a carriage, stumbles over two uneven paving-stones. This unremark- 
able event causes him a sudden sensation of joy: all his doubt and depression 
disappear. He glimpses ‘un azur profond ... des impressions de fraicheur, 
d’éblouissante lumiére’ (III, 867). Rapidly, he discovers that he is recalling Venice, 
more completely and vividly than voluntary memory had ever been able to bring it 
back. 

A few minutes later, hearing a spoon tap against a plate, he finds the same joy and 
vivid perceptions: ‘les sensations étaient de grande chaleur encore, mais toutes 
différentes: mélée d’une odeur de fumée, apaisée par la fraiche odeur d’un cadre 
forestier’ (III, 868). He recalls the moment the previous day when he looked at a row 
of sunlit trees from a train and grieved at the fact that he could no longer feel, and in 
consequence express, any pleasure in nature; the sound of the spoon on the plate has 
reproduced the noise of a wheel-tapper, bringing back the scene to memory but 
without its accompanying mood. Immediately afterwards, the feel of a heavily- 
starched napkin evokes ‘une nouvelle vision d’azur . . . pur et salin qui se gonfla en 
mamelles bleuatres’ (III, 868); he feels once again the unfamiliar texture of the 
starched towel he was given on his first day in Balbec ‘maintenant, devant cette 
bibliothéque de l’hétel de Guermantes’ (III, 869) and senses that the pleasure which 
the first night in the seaside town had prevented him from feeling ‘maintenant, 
débarrassé de ce qu'il y avait d’imparfait dans la perception extérieure, pur et 
désincarné, me gonflait d’allégresse’ (III, 869). 

These reminiscences, then, provoked by the most arbitrary and ordinary of 
objects, bring a joy which not only destroys pessimism but seems capable of 
materially replacing the present environment by one projected out of the mind. This 
is described the most clearly when the noise ofa water-pipe brings back the sound of 
pleasure-boats heard from the Balbec hotel and the anticipation of seeing Albertine 
and her friends. This sound: 
la sensation commune avait cherché 4 recréer autour d’elle le lieu ancien, cependant que le 
lieu actuel qui en tenait la place s’opposait de toute la résistance de sa masse 4 cette 
immigration dans un hétel de Paris d’une plage normande ou d’un talus d’une voie de 
chemin de fer. La salle 4 manger marine de Balbec avec son linge damassé préparé comme 
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des nappes d'autel pour recevoir le coucher de soleil, avait cherché 4 ébranler la solidité de 
Phétel de Guermantes, a en forcer les portes, et avait fait vaciller un instant les canapés 
autour de moi. . . Toujours, dans ces résurrections-la, le lieu lointain engendré autour de 
la sensation commune s’était accouplé un instant, comme un lutteur, au lieu actuel. 
Toujours le lieu actuel avait été vainqueur; toujours c’était le vaincu qui m’avait paru le 
plus beau . . . Et si le lieu actuel n’avait pas été aussit6t vainqueur, je crois que j’aurais 
perdu connaissance; car ces résurrections du passé dans la seconde qu’elles durent, sont si 
totales qu’elles n’obligent pas seulement nos yeux 4 cesser de voir la chambre qui est prés 
deux pour regarder la voie bordée d’arbres ou la marée montante; elles forcent nos 
narines 4 respirer l’air de lieux pourtant lointains, notre volonté 4 choisir entre les divers 
projets qu’ils nous proposent, notre personne toute entiére 4 se croire entourée par eux ou 
du moins 4 trébucher entre eux et les lieux présents, dans l’étourdissement d’une 
incertitude pareille 4 celle qu’on éprouve parfois devant une vision ineffable, au moment 
de s’endormir. (III, 874-75) 


Just as in the Balbec hotel room, .the narrator here describes, the resistance of 
matter to the creative power of the imagination. The imagination tries to project 
itself onto the material environment — here, literally — so that the latter disappears. 
Through the miraculous agency of involuntary memory, a remembered scene 
succeeds ‘A ébranler la solidité’ of the physically present world. At the same time, 
Marcel feels the resistance to his being a writer giving way too. These are ‘les signes 
qui devaient, ce jour-la, me tirer de mon découragement et me rendre la foi dans les 
lettres’ (III, 868). It is as a direct response to these reminiscences that he resolves to 
write a work which shall be made of a mysterious and unique material: ‘une matiére 
distincte, nouvelle, d’une transparence, d’une sonorité spéciales, compacte, frai- 
chissante et rose’ (III, 871). 

And yet the objects which offer the occasion for this revival of lost memories and 
restoration of a vocation are of the least poetic sort: paving-stones, a spoon and 
plate, a napkin, a water-pipe. They do not belong to the world of the imagination 
but to that of hard, material reality; they are banal objects: 


Car les vérités que l’intelligence saisit directement 4 claire-voie dans le monde de la pleine 
lumiére ont quelque chose de moins profond, de moins nécessaire que celles que la vie a 
malgré nous communiquées en une impression, matérielle parce qu’elle est entrée par nos 
sens mais dont nous pouvons dégager l’esprit. (III, 878) 


The experience which enters us through our senses enters us ‘malgré nous’, like the 
sensations which forced themselves on the child in Balbec. Their very materiality 
guarantees that they have not been sought out: ‘leur premier caractére était que je 
n’étais pas libre de les choisir, qu’elles m’étaient données telles quelles’ (III, 879). 
Thus they must have been given by some unnamed power, and they arrive in the 
manner of a sanctifying grace:4 


Et je sentais que ce devait étre la griffe de leur authenticité. Je n’avais pas été chercher les 
deux pavés inégaux de la cour ot j’avais buté. Mais justement la facon fortuite, inévitable 
dont la sensation avait été rencontrée, contrdlait la vérité du passé qu’elle ressuscitait, des 
images qu’elle déclenchait, puisque nous sentons son effort pour remonter vers la 
lumiére, que nous sentons la joie du réel retrouvé. Elle est le contréle aussi de la vérité de 
tout le tableau, fait d’impressions contemporaines, qu’elle raméne 4 sa suite. (III, 879) 
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We shall look more closely at this process of resuscitation later. What is important 
here is the way in which the arbitrariness of the objects, their banality, is the ‘griffe’ 
of their value. For one thing, Marcel sees it as proof that something more must be at 
work, and this something more is what will make him a writer: 


La réalité 4 exprimer résidait, je le comprenais maintenant, non dans !l’apparence du sujet, 
mais 4 une profondeur ot cette apparence importait peu, comme le symbolisait ce bruit 
de cuiller sur une assiette, cette raideur empésée de la serviette, qui m’avait été plus 
précieux pour mon renouvellement spirituel que tant de conversations humanitaires, 
patriotiques, internationalistes et métaphysiques. (III, 882) 


The book he must write will not express ‘lofty subjects’ because these are of no real 
importance. But it will also not be about spoons and napkins. Marcel does not for a 
moment imply that these things have value in themselves. They are valuable because 
they point the way to something they are not. It is, therefore, precisely their 
insignificance that matters. Only an object we find so uninteresting that it normally 
passes unnoticed will be capable of providing a shock of unexpected recognition: 


notre passé... est caché ... en quelque objet matériel (en la sensation que nous 
donnerait cet objet matériel) que nous ne soupgonnons pas. Cet objet, il dépend du hasard 
que nous le rencontrions avant de mourir, ou que nous ne le rencontrions pas. (I, 44) 


The sort of object to which we readily attach meaning can never have this power, for 
it will be used to stimulate voluntary memories, and these soon lose their savour. 
Only a banal object can provide that special joy. 

What is expressed explicity here will be implict in the positive encounters of all 
our narrators. Only the banal can produce that sense of certainty that is a function of 
its very inappropriateness: it is so unlikely that it must be true. It alone can produce 
the paradoxical equation ‘fortuite, inévitable’. And it is the reversal of the banal 
object from hostile to benign which underlines the narrator’s new state of blessed- 
ness. Whereas in Balbec it was Marcel’s grandmother who rescued him from the 
alien objects, now it is they that serve to vindicate him. If the enemy vouches for 
him, then he is truly safe. 

How has this radical reversal been brought about in the text? If we go back to the 
childhood world of Combray we can begin to trace the fundamental conflict 
between the idealizing self and the material environment which is at the heart of 
Proust’s work. At first it seems that everything is harmonious and reliable. The 
world of Combray is one of faith: ‘le temps heureux de ma croyante jeunesse’ (I, 
424). Youth is a time of Edenic faith in language: ‘l’4ge oft on croit qu’on crée ce 
qu’on nomme’ (I, 91). By contrast to the feeling in Balbec that the material world is 
‘stérilisant’, the narrator portrays Combray — for the most part — as a place where 
the physical and the creative are in harmony, and the child grows up satisfied in body 
and in spirit. 

Indeed mogal security is inseparable here from sensual comfort: it is a world which 
is ‘comestible et dévote’ (I, 383). The focus of these two values is Tante Léonie, who 
rules her universe from a room full of warm reassuring smells: ‘des mille odeurs qu’y 
dégagent les vertus, la sagesse des habitudes, toute une vie secréte, invisible, 
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surabondante et morale que l’atmosphére y tient en suspens’ (I, 49). A perfect 
synthesis of the spiritual and perceptible reigns here; as Bucknall puts it: “Trusting to 
the instinctive reaction of our senses more than to any demonstration or argument, 
Proust provides the chief evidence of the goodness of Combray in the fact that it 
looks, tastes and smells good’.* Like the apple-tart of Jean Santeuil — a ‘tarte 
essentiellement dominicale’® —- food is the evidence that home is nourishing and 
delicious. 

But it has been suggested that the abundance of food in Combray is ‘le masque 
d’un manque’,’ that not only a sense of loss in the adult narrator but also a sense of 
anxiety in the child Marcel is expressed in this superabundance of good things to eat. 
Pommier, Bersani and Richard® point to a specific instance of this fallacy of plenty. 
Marcel stops before a field of buttercups on the Guermantes way: 


ne pouvant dériver vers aucune velléité de digestion le plaisir que leur vue me causait, je 
V’accumulais dans leur surface dorée, jusqu’a ce qu’il devint assez puissant pour produire 
de l’inutile beauté; et cela dés ma plus petite enfance, quand du sentier de halage je tendais 
les bras vers eux sans pouvoir épeler complétement leur joli nom de Princes de contes de 
fées francais. (I, 168) : 


If we reproduce the order of events here we see that from babyhood the child has 
experienced that frustration at not being able to respond to an object of desire by 
eating it; as a conscious pis aller he ‘drinks the flowers in’ visually; or, in a more 
sophisticated alternative, he savours their name. We see here how closely the three 
impulses are connected to each other: eating, looking and naming are all expressions 
of the same desire to absorb the world into the self. 

Names for Marcel are not only a synthesis of idea and image, they are above all 
containers of preserved sensation. In ‘Parme’ he holds the scent and texture of 
violets: ‘compacte, lisse, mauve et doux’ (I, 388); in ‘Florence’ a bloom ‘mira- 
culeusement embaumée et semblable 4 une corolle’ (I, 388); in ‘Coutances’, famous 
for its butter industry, a sound ‘que sa diphthongue finale, grasse et jaunissante, 
couronne par une tour de beurre’ (I, 389). The choice between two plays called 
Diamants de la Couronne and Domino Noir is as difficult for Marcel as deciding 
between ‘du riz 4 l’Impératrice et de la créme au chocolat’ (I, 74). The name 
Guermantes too, has an old-gold colour which keeps all the sensuality of taste 
concentrated into colour which Marcel found in the Guermantes buttercups. 

Words become the object of faith for the child who puts into them all the 
spontaneous value he finds in the sensual. Religion is absorbed too into this 
linguistic transmutation of the inedible. He adores the hawthorns which, on the 
Mayday altar, symbolize purity and the ‘mois de Marie’; but they — especially the 
pink ones — also have ‘une de ces teintes de chose mangeable’ (I, 139) which reminds 
him of eating cream cheese with strawberries crushed in it. He cannot eat them and 
so finds a substitute by forming an imaginative analogy, imitating ‘au fond de moi le 
geste de leur efflorescence’ (I, 112). This, like the pleasure he finds in naming, 
transfers their ‘essence’ to something of his own. The phrase ‘au fond de moi’ is 
revealing, for it clearly suggests a sense of the self as a sort of mental container sited 
somewhere like the stomach. This is a motif we shall frequently meet later. 
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Both naming and the act of forming analogy, then, are solutions to a world which 
is less than ideally edible and cannot literally be absorbed. Images of resistance are 
often used to evoke this frustration. Hawthorns seen on another occasion move 
Marcel deeply, but ‘le sentiment qu’elles éveillaient en moi restait obscur et vague 
. . . Elles ne m’aidaient pas 4l’éclaircir et je ne pouvais pas demander 4 d’autres fleurs 
de le satisfaire’ (I, 139). The subjectivity lent to the objects in this phrase is analogous 
to that imputed to the ones in the Balbec hotel room: it expresses the child’s feeling 
of frustration at an external reality which will not move towards him nor allow him 
to enter into it. He senses that it can neither be forced nor altogether ignored. In 
other words, he has become aware of the otherness of reality, while remaining at the 
same time childishly trustful that there is a possibility of making positive contact 
with it. 

The desire to eat, or absorb physically, gives way, then, to the desire to hold 
mentally, to know. But since even the greatest sense of familiarity is only a 
second-best, it is precarious. Things can suddenly change from the known to the 
alien and terrifying. When the magic lantern is put over the light of his bedroom at 
Combray, Marcel suffers, for it substitutes ‘a l’opacité des murs d’impalpables 
irisations, de surnaturelles apparitions multicolores’ (I, 9) and ‘le corps de Golo. . . 
d’une essence . . . surnaturelle . . . s’arrangeait de tout obstacle matériel, de tout 
objet génant qu’il rencontrait en le prenant comme ossature et en se le rendant 
intérieur’ (I, 10). As for the door-knob, which normally ‘différait pour moi de tous 
les autres boutons de porte du monde en ceci qu’il semblait s’ouvrir tout seul, sans 
que j’eusse besoin de le tourner, tant le maniement m’en était devenu inconscient, le 
voila qui servait maintenant de corps astral 4 Golo’ (I, 10). 

This passage is highly significant. The things of the room have been so absorbed 
into Marcel’s habits that he is unaware of their material nature or at least he senses 
their opacity only as normal and reassuring. Like the furniture of his Paris bedroom, 
mentioned in the Balbec quotation, they are so well-known as to be virtually 
imperceptible, an extension of his limbs. The personification of ‘il semblait s’ouvrir 
tout seul’ has nothing in common with that of the clock or the curtains of the Balbec 
room: it is much closer to Keyserling’s ideal environment or the cheerful serving- 
objects of Proust’s essay on Chardin.? But when the magic lantern has been set up, 
the room becomes as unfamiliar as the one in the Grand-Hétel, and ‘linfluence 
anesthétisante de l"habitude ayant cessé, je me mettais 4 penser, 4 sentir, choses si 
tristes’ (I, 10). What has occurred is the ‘intrusion du mystére et de la beauté dans une 
chambre que j’avais fini par remplir de mon moi au point de ne plus faire attention a 
elle qu’a lui-méme’ (I, 10): this time Marcel is ejected from his extended living-space 
not by banal objects but by the beautiful and magical. What is interesting is how this 
sense of rejection is explicitly directed into self-reproach. 

Marcel compares himself with Golo, who can absorb the material of the room so 
much more effectively than he can. Whereas Marcel has absorbed it by imagination 
or familiarity only, the legendary prince can actually take objects into his body and 
form himself out of their material. The door-knob has stopped obeying the boy and 
started being the prince. Marcel’s sense of self-reproach is made clear when he 
identifies his mother with Geneviéve de Brabant, whom Golo is seeking ‘plein d’un 
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affreux dessein’ (I, 9) and himself with Golo, whose crimes “me faisaient examiner 
ma propre conscience avec plus de scrupules’ (I, 10). By identifying with a villain 
whom he also envies, Marcel expresses both guilt and loss. He finds consolation in 
the arms of his mother — although, as source of the moral law, she is also the source 
of guilt — and, perhaps more importantly, in the warm atmosphere of the 
dining-room and the ‘boeuf 4 la casserole’ which is part of his world and not Golo’s. 
For if Golo can ‘eat’ the door-knob, only Marcel can eat Francoise’s excellent 
cooking. 

Already in Combray, then, Marcel suffers acutely from insecurity. Its most 
complex expression is in the ‘drame du coucher’ where, in transgressing the moral 
law set by his mother and, worse, in seeing her transgress her own laws to indulge 
him, Marcel feels the stability of those laws being destroyed by his wilfulness. The 
morality of ‘volonté’ or willpower is eroded by self-will, the assertion of personal 
desires. The child feels guilty for having acted for himself, for having bent others to 
his wishes, for having, in fact, succeeded in making the external and resistant 
environment (here a moral environment, in which the laws, naturally, come from 
without) into a place ‘que j’avais fini par remplir de mon moi’. Let us note at this 
point that, although Marcel does not overcome the resistance of the Balbec room in 
this way, it is with his self that he fills the Guermantes library on the occasion of the 
paving~stones. 

Guilt is generated in the ‘drame du coucher’ because of the absolute dichotomy of 
self and other which has informed Marcel’s thinking from the beginning. Both he 
and his mother cannot be right: ifhe wins the battle of wills, as here he does, then he 
has, momentarily at least, destroyed her no less than the Balbec objects destroy him 
or the remembered scene destroys the Guermantes library: 


il me semblait que ma mére venait de me faire une premiére concession qui devait lui étre 
douloureuse . . . Il me semblait que sije venais de remporter une victoire c’était contre 
elle. . . Il me semblait que je venais d’une main impie et secréte de tracer dans son 4me 
une premiere ride et d’y faire apparaitre un premier cheveu blanc. (I, 38) 


Though the destruction is temporary it is absolute; for Marcel, suddenly liberated 
from his mother’s rule, this is ‘une sorte de puberté du chagrin, d’émancipation des 
larmes’ (I, 38). Suffering and growing-up, guilt and independence, are indissolubly 
linked. 

Anger is for Marcel so mucha part of guilt and guilt is so much a part of anger that 
the resistance of the external world is felt as a battle in which he is always defeated. In 
Jean Santeuil there are direct portrayals of the sort of conflicts Proust had with his 
parents: Jean’s frustration expresses itselfin disobedience, furious outbursts, violent 
destruction of an ornament.!® But in A la recherche du temps perdu none of that 
self-pity or resentment survives. Marcel’s anger at his mother’s refusal to kiss him 
goodnight and his jealousy of Swann are transmitted to us in the text as anticipated, 
then realized, guilt at disobeying her. His jealousy at his mother’s going on holiday 
with his father is expressed in fear that he has driven her away; and any attempts at 
independence are, in Balbec and later in Venice, quickly suppressed. This pattern of 
aggression suppressed and presented as defeatism and self-reproach ensures that the 
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protagonist of A la recherche du temps perdu remains from start to finish dependent on 
the external world for the assurance he needs in order to exist. 

The imagery of penetration and absorption which we found in the description of 
the Balbec room or the magic lantern continues, consequently, to be implicit in all 
Marcel’s encounters with the outside world. From the moment he first catches sight 
of Gilberte Swann and wishes to be retained as an image in her mind, his erotic 
encounters are informed by this anxious need to penetrate mentally in order to be 
assured of a reliable existence in a woman’s memory. Later, when he tries to kiss 
Albertine, he discovers the difference between neurotic passion which is always 
frustrated and that desireless devotion he found in kissing his grandmother in 
Balbec: while his grandmother’s cheek was likened to a breast, Albertine’s presents a 
closed surface. Desire can no more absorb than penetrate: he writes of Albertine: 
‘amour tendant 4 |’assimilation compléte d’un étre . . . aucun n’est comestible par 
la seule conversation . . . elle me laissa heureux, mais. . . affamé d’elle’ (I, 926). 
Finally, like Swann’s, Marcel’s love soon takes the form of an obsessive jealousy 
which both seeks absorption by the ultimate expedient of virtual imprisonment and 
tries tirelessly and cruelly to penetrate into the smallest details of the mistress’s daily 
life and the most superficial secrets of her past. Nothing, in fact, is superficial to this 
paranoid monomania: the minutest fact is potentially significant, but no discovery 
suffices to set the anxiety at rest, for the object of Marcel’s love, like that of Swann’s 
or Charlus’s, is the human equivalent of a banal object: maddeningly insignificant. 

By contrast to this pattern of frustration, the social world of the adored Guerman- 
tes proves very easy to penetrate. Proust shows, in his satirical parallels between 
Verdurins, Guermantes, Marcel’s Combray family and even the lady of principle 
who keeps a public lavatory to which she invites only the right people, that the 
vaunted exclusiveness of the highest social set is only relative. Marcel penetrates 
without difficulty (albeit through his attractiveness to Charlus and possibly to 
Saint-Loup) into the centre of the social ‘noyau’. But here the theme of disappoint- 
ment returns: what he finds there is hollow and empty; behind the names there is 
nothing to correspond to them. It is true that as he comes to recognize an 
‘underworld’ of homosexuals within all strata of society a measure of the mystery 
and glamour is restored;1? but this is deliberately kept by Proust as a theme which 
has no direct bearing on Marcel’s quest for himself, other than as a ‘loi psycholo- 
gique’ he can pride himself on discovering. It may be for this reason that the theme 
of homosexuality retains its mystique — explicitly never but implicitly always at the 
heart of the enigma of personality, not of the other but rather of the self. 

There is a striking tendency in Proust’s text, therefore, to conceive of the relations 
between the self and the external world in spatial terms, as entities set over-against 
one another. In our definition of the banal object we have used similar terms, and it is 
as well to reiterate them here. An object is banal if it is seen by the perceiver as 
radically alien to him, separate from any mental categories of ownership or 
symbolism by which he might possess it. At the same time it presents itself as 
discrete, separate too from its context in the visible or conceptual world perceived as 
outside the self. The objects of the Balbec hotel room are united in a conspiracy 
against Marcel, but it is one by one that he describes them. The object stands out, 
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then, calls attention to itself, announces itself as other, but as inviting and refusing at 
the same time the impulse towards penetration or absorption. 

Ifthe world were edible then it could be assimilated so completely into the self as 
to become its material. But if Marcel could possess Albertine so completely that she 
ceased to be another person — the fantasy enunciated in his imprisonment of her: 
‘mon chez-moi, qui était aussi son chez-elle, symbole matériel de la Possession que 
j’avais d’elle’ (III, 175) — then he would no longer want her, just as his complete 
absorption into the Guermantes social set makes him find it merely tedious. His 
grandmother’s kiss, which enacted the mutual nourishment of satisfied love, also 
illustrated, as we have shown, that this is incompatible with adult selfhood; the 
imagery there clearly indicated that the ideal of mutual assimilation must be 
conceived as a return to infancy or a prenatal state which is blissful but essentially 
uncreative, 

As we shall show later, this spatial thinking is interestingly extended to Proust’s 
conceptions of time and of art, for the essential aspect of separation is at the heart of 
both. , 

Between the objects of the Balbec room and those of the Guermantes library, 
then, we can trace a progress in which two other kinds of encounters with objects are 
chiefly significant. The first kind is negative. Even in Combray, there is one object 
which Marcel experiences as hostile: 


Cet escalier détesté oi je m’engageais toujours si tristement, exhalait une odeur de vernis 
qui avait en quelque sorte absorbé, fixé, cette sorte particuliére de chagrin que je ressentis 
chaque soir, et la rendait peut-étre plus cruelle encore pour ma sensibilité parce que, sous 
cette forme olfactive, mon intelligence n’en pouvait plus prendre sa part. (I, 28) 


Like the other banal objects, this one forces itself on Marcel’s unprepared attention. 

When Albertine has left him, the objects which she formerly used in their shared 
home become agonizing reminders of her departure. Like the door-knob of the 
room in which the magic lantern projects the figure of Golo, they had once been 
obliging and imperceptible; but now: 


jen’avangais dans la chambre qu’avec une prudence infinie, je me placais de facon ane pas 
apercevoir la chaise d’ Albertine, le pianola sur les pédales duquel elle appuyait ses mules 


Marcel might well, like Swann, dread and admire ‘la terrible puissance recréatrice de 
sa mémoire’ (I, 368). For the first few days every nuance of the weather reminds him 
of times spent with Albertine. As time Passes, reminders are not perpetual but all the 
more painful when they do occur because, contained in objects, each one comes as a 


Méme quand peu 4 peu elle cessa d’étre présente a ma pensée et toute-puissante sur mon 
ceeur, je souffrais tout d’un coup s'il me fallait, comme au temps ot elle était 14, entrer 
dans sa chambre, chercher de la lumiére, m’asseoir prés du pianola. Divisée en petits 
dieux familiers, elle habita longtemps la flamme de la bougie, le bouton de la porte, le 
dossier d’une chaise. (III, §22~23) 


We might note the use of the door-knob here again —- an unremarkable object (ag 
Sartre appreciated) if ever there was one. It is, of course, because the objects ate ca 
simple and everyday that they strike so forcibly and with a particular POignancy, 

The self is lost every moment by the passage of time no less than it is in ever 
encounter with the resistant world, for I can never reliably possess the self ] was 
yesterday. These objects revive a past self, but only by stimulating a sense of that 
loss. The narrator describes this bitter-sweet significance when he writes: ‘L’art n’est 
pas seul 4 mettre du charme et du mystére dans les choses les plus insignifiantes: ¢¢ 
méine pouvoir de les mettre en rapport intime avec nous est dévolu aussi } la 
douleur’ (III, 493). But the things in Albertine’s room are presages of the paving- 
stones and water-pipe of the final revelation. These involuntary memories which 
cause suffering are the simple reverse of those which will later bring joy and the 
restored artistic vocation. 

The second kind of encounter with banal objects is of a positive sort; indeed it 
might be argued that these are not really banal since they strike Marcel by a quality of 


irresistible beauty. But he emphasizes that that beauty is unexpected and impossible 


to justify: the objects irritate and attract precisely by seeming to havea meaning in 
excess of the given, which it is his job to find. 

These are the objects of the ‘impressions’ the child receives while walking on the 
Guermantes way. It is worth noting that he describes himself as preoccupied, during 
these solitary walks, with the fantasy of strolling with the duchesse de Guermantes 
and telling her ‘le sujet des poémes que j’avais l’intention de composer’ (I, 172), but 
since he cannot think of any such subject he grimly concludes that he has no talent as 
a writer and will never be famous enough to interest her. This, in its naive and 
misguided way, is analogous to his mood years later just before he trips over the 
paving-stones: on both occasions he resolves to give up the pretension to which he 
has no right and admit the disappointing facts about himself. Against this back- 
ground: 


Alors, bien en dehors de toutes ces preoccupations littéraires et ne s’y rattachant en rien, 
tout d’un coup un toit, un reflet de soleil sur une pierre, l’odeur d’un chemin me faisaient 
arréter par un plaisir particulier qu’ils me donnaient, et aussi par ce qu’ils avaient l’air de 
cacher, au dela de ce que je voyais, quelque chose qu’ils invitaient 4 venir prendre et que 
malgré mes efforts je n’arrivais pas 4 découvrir. Comme je sentais que cela se trouvait en 
eux, je restais 14, immobile, a regarder, a respirer, 4 tacher d’aller avec ma pensée au dela 
de l'image ou de l’odeur. Et s’il me fallait ratrapper mon grand-pére, poursuivre ma 
route, je cherchais 3 les retrouver en fermant les yeux; je m’attachais 4 me rappeler 
exactement la ligne du toit, la nuance de la pierre, qui, sans que je pusse comprendre 


‘pourquoi, m’avaient semblé pleines, prétes 4 s’entr’ouvrir, 4 me livrer ce dont elles 


n’étaient qu’un couvercle. Certes ce n’étaient pas des impressions de ce genre qui 
pouvaient me rendre l’espérance que j’avais perdue de pouvoir étre un jour écrivain et 
poéte, car elles étaient toujours liées 4 un objet particulier dépourvu de valeur intellec- 
tuelle et ne se rapportant 4 aucune vérité abstraite. Mais du moins elles me donnaient un 
plaisir irraisonné, !’illusion d’une sorte de fécondité et par la me distrayaient de l’ennui, 
du sentiment de mon impuissance quej’avais éprouvés chaque fois quej’avais cherché un 
sujet philosophique pour une grande ceuvre littéraire. (I, 178-79) 
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We shall look later at the use of irony in this passage. What remains behind it as a 
stable value is the importance of these encounters and the objects that stimulate 
them. 

These are seen as valuable, like those of the final revelations, because they are in 
themselves so insignificant that they must mean something more than they are. They 
hide something, it seems, behind a surface that merely contains. That surface 
irritates him by its attractiveness: it will not open up. Marcel is certain that the 
answer lies in them and not in himself. Yet he uses the image of plenitude in a 
significantly ambiguous way: the pregnancy of the objects — ‘pleines’ — produces 
in him ‘Villusion d’une sorte de fécondité’ which we read as the hint that in some 
sense as yet unrealized these encounters have more to do with his literary vocation 
than any ‘sujet philosophique’. 

The attribution of the mysterious value to the objects, not the perceiver, is 
consistent with what we have already noted about Marcel’s relationship with the 
external world. He concludes that his failure to interpret them is his own fault, and 
compounds that guilt by procrastination: 


le devoir de conscience était si ardu, que m’imposaient ces impressions de forme, de 
parfum ou de couleur — de tacher d’apercevoir ce qui se cachait derriére elles, que je ne 
tardais pas 4 me chercher 4 moi-méme des excuses qui me permissent de me dérober 4 ces 
efforts et de m’épargner cette fatigue . . . je ne m’occupais plus de cette chose inconnue 
qui s’enveloppait d’une forme ou d’un parfum, bien tranquille puisqueje la ramenais 4 la 
maison, protégée par le revétement d’images sous lesquelles je la trouverais vivante. . . 
Une fois 4 la maison je songeais 4 autre chose et ainsi s’entassaient dans mon esprit 
(comme dans ma chambre les fleurs que j’avais cueillies dans mes promenades ou les 
objets qu’on m’avait donnés) une pierre ot jouait un reflet, un toit, un son de cloche, une 
odeur de feuilles, bien des images différentes sous lesquelles il y a longtemps qu’est morte 
la réalité pressentie que je n’ai pas eu assez de volonté pour arriver 4 découvrir. (I, 179) 


As in the ‘drame’ he finds himself guilty of a lack of willpower; but it is rather 
stranger here, for what he ought to do is exactly what he wants to do. The fact that 
he cannot do it might be expected to be a source of sorrow rather than self-reproach. 
But the transposition of these two emotions into each other happens almost 
immediately. This is clearly expressed on the occasion when he fails to interpret the 
Hudimesnil trees: he leaves them behind ‘triste comme si je venais de perdre un ami, 
de mourir 4 moi-méme, de renier un mort ou de méconnaitre un dieu’ (I, 719). An 
atmosphere of death and regret permeates that narrative; the trees are like 


des fant6mes du passé, de chers compagnons de mon enfance, des amis disparus qui 
invoquaient nos communs souvenirs. . . Dans leur gesticulation naive et passionnée, je 
reconnaissais le regret impuissant d’un étre aimé quia perdu l’usage de la parole, sent qu’il 
ne pourra nous dire ce qu’il veut et que nous ne savons pas deviner. (I, 719) 


This personification shares something of the ambiguity of that analysed a 
moment ago: it is Marcel who is regretful and impotent, who is losing his chance 
and failing to find the way to articulacy; it is he who feels like dying. Like the objects 
of the Balbec room these are stealing the virtue out of him, leaving him empty. 
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The desire to find out what these objects ‘mean’ is as delusory as the desire to eat 
the buttercups. They can no more be penetrated epistemologically than can the 
branch of hawthorn. They can, however, be imitated, and when Marcel, on one 
occasion, succeeds in reproducing to his satisfaction the sensation he gets from one 
of these ‘impressions’, it is by writing a passage of prose loaded with similes. 

He is painfully fascinated by the sight of the steeples of Martinville and Vieuxvicq 
juxtaposed by an effect of perspective and shining in the sunset. For once, seated ina 
carriage by the side ofa silent coachman, he has no chance to procrastinate: 


Bientét leurs lignes et leurs surfaces ensoleillées, comme si elles avaient été une sorte 
d’écorce, se déchirérent, un peu de ce qui m’était caché en elles m’apparut, j’eus une 
pensée qui n’existait pas pour moi ’instant avant, qui se formula en mots dans ma téte, et 
le plaisir que m’avait fait tout A l'heure éprouver leur vue s’en trouva tellement accru que, 
pris d’une sorte d’ivresse, je ne pus plus penser a autre chose. ° 

... Sans me dire que ce qui était caché derriére les clochers de Martinville devait étre 
quelque chose d’analogue a une jolie phrase, puisque c’était sous la forme de mots qui me 
faisaient plaisir que cela m’était apparu, demandant un crayon et du papier au docteur, je 
composai malgré les cahots de la voiture, pour soulager ma conscience et obéir 4 mon 
enthousiasme, le petit morceau suivant. (I, 181) 


Although he uses once again the image of the objects as containers and claims that 
their surface literally seemed to peel away, revealing something underneath, the 
narrator here goes no further than to say that that something is analogous to the 
words the child so suddenly conceived ‘dans ma téte’. Thus, like the hawthorn, the 
steeples are not penetrated but reproduced. The passage that follows (actually 
written by Proust at the age of fifteen)19 is described by Butor as ‘une seconde 
description . . . inutilement plus imagée’!4 — but it is precisely by the addition ofa 
series of similes, each analogous to the steeples and to each other, that the piece 
succeeds in transforming the material objects into an ‘équivalent spirituel’ (III, 879). 

After this achievement, the composition of his first piece of creative writing, the 
boy feels wonderful: 


Je ne repensai jamais 4 cette page, mais 4. ce moment la, quand, au coin du siége ou le 
cocher du docteur placait habituellement dans un panier les volailles qu’il avait achetées 
au marché de Martinville, j’eus fini de l’écrire, je me trouvai si heureux, je sentais qu’elle 
m/’avait si parfaitement débarrassé de ces clochers et de ce qu’ils cachaient derritre eux, 
que comme sij’avais été moi-méme une poule et sije venais de pondre un ceuf, je me mis a 
chanter a tue-téte. (I, 182) 


Marcel’s singing expresses the triumph of this conception so quickly transformed 
into a birth. The ambiguous sense of fecundity he felt in these objects has now been 
transferred unreservedly to him. However comic its expression, the simile of the 
hen demonstrates that what has happened here is something more than simply the 
sketching of an inner analogy; for the piece of paper on which the passage is written 
is a material object as solid as an egg, indeed quite as solid as the steeples themselves. 
They have not just been imitated, but superseded; the child is rid of them for good. 
If the pleasure which Marcel feels at the sight of these objects is the initial stimulus 
— often procrastinated — towards creative writing, it is similarly the signal of 
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something important at work in the experiences of involuntary memory. If we turn 
now to these, we shall find a further development of the imagery associated with the 
banal. 

The first and archetypal instance of this process is that of the madeleine. As Marcel 
tastes his spoonful of cake crumbled in tea: 


alinstant méme ot la gorgée mélée de miettes de g4teau toucha mon palais, je tressaillis, 
attentif 4 ce qui se passait d’extraordinaire en moi. Un plaisir délicieux m’avait envahi, 
isolé, sans la notion de sa cause. Il m’avait aussitét rendu les vicissitudes de la vie 
indifférentes, ses désastres inoffensifs, sa briéveté illusoire, de la méme facgon qu’opére 
Pamour, en me remplissant d’une essence précieuse: ou plutét cette essence n’était pas en 
moi, elle était moi. J’avais cessé de me sentir médiocre, contingent, mortel. (I, 45) 


As in all the encounters with the banal which we have already examined, the 
experience begins suddenly, with a shock that is irresistible. But this time there is no 
space between Marcel and the object. he is encountering. Because it is an edible 
object, the encounter literally takes place inside his body. He is, he writes, invaded; 
but unlike the terms used to describe the experience in the Balbec room, this verb is 
to be taken literally. The material object and the mysterious pleasure it affords have 
become Marcel. 

The pleasure is mysterious precisely and reliably because of the mediocrity of the 
object; Marcel comments on the joy he feels: ‘je sentais qu’elle était liée au gotit du 
thé et du gateau, mais qu’elle le dépassait infiniment, ne devait pas étre de la méme 
nature’ (I, 45). He realizes quickly that he will not find the answer to the enigma in 
the beverage: 


Ilest clair que la vérité que je cherche n’est pas en lui, mais en moi. II|’y a éveillée, mais ne 
la connaft pas, et ne peut que répéter indéfiniment, avec de moins en moins de force, ce 
méme témoignage que je ne sais pas interpréter et que je veux au moins pouvoir lui 
redemander et retrouver intact, A ma disposition, tout 4 ’heure, pour un éclaircissement 
décisif. Je pose la tasse et me tourne vers mon esprit. C’est A lui de trouver la vérité. Mais 
comment? Grave incertitude, toutes les fois que l’esprit se sent dépassé par lui-méme; 
quand lui, le chercheur, est tout ensemble le pays obscur ot il doit chercher et ot tout son 
bagage ne lui sera de rien. Chercher? pas seulement: créer. II est en face de quelque chose 
qui n’est pas encore, et que seul il peut réaliser, puis faire entrer dans sa lumiére. (I, 45) 


The arena of the search is internal; once again we find an implicit identification of the 
self as some sort of synthesis of digestive system and mind. From the literally eaten 
madeleine with its accompanying emotion, Marcel has come to be filled with an 
essence of ‘truth’. By ceasing to drink, he chooses to reverse the proposition of the 
‘impressions’: the answer is not to be sought in the banal object outside him, but 
inside his own being. When he puts aside the cup and cake in order to preserve them 
intact for later use, he restores them to their status as solid and external things. 


But what happens now to the spatial imagery of the mental self? A process of _ 


division and subdivision begins to take place. The narrator is distinguished from his 
own mind by the use of the first and third persons: ‘Je... me tourne vers mon 
esprit. C’est 4 lui de trouver la vérité’. Then the mind is itself divided into ‘le 
chercheur’ and ‘le pays. . . ot il doit chercher’.15 In the latter image of the country 
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to be explored there is implicit the idea of a thing-sought which can be found, 
dislodged, brought out. Thus the self would be the container of an object which is 
separate from it but belongs to it. And when the narrator rejects the idea of 
‘chercher’ for that of ‘créer’, he does not renounce the separation of container and 
object but requires in some mysterious way that the mind produce an object 
radically separable from itself but made entirely out of its own material. 

After a series of mental exercises designed to test and rest in turn, Marcel begins to 
get results: 


je sens tressaillir en moi quelque chose qui se déplace, voudrait s’élever, quelque chose 
qu’on aurait désancré, 4 une grande profondeur; je ne sais ce que c’est, mais cela monte 
lentement; j’éprouve la résistance et j’entends la rumeur des distances traversées. (I, 46) 


The thing does not emerge at once. The narrator continues this marine image with 
its connotations of depth and obscurity and hidden treasure, but it imperceptibly 
changes into the image of a living thing, some kind of sea-creature: ‘ce qui palpite 
ainsi au fond de moi. . . ilse débat trop loin. . . il est arrété, redescendu peut-étre; 
qui sait s'il remontera jamais de sa nuit?’ (I, 46). F 

Finally and suddenly the memory emerges from its liquid depths. It is nothing 
very remarkable in itself: a simple object of the Combray routine, the madeleine 
soaked in tea which Tante Léonie offered to Marcel each Sunday. But as soon as it is 
‘outside’, it bursts open to reveal ‘toutes les fleurs de notre jardin et celles du parc de 
M. Swann, et les nymphéas de la Vivonne, et les bonnes gens du village et leurs 
petits logis et l’église et tout Combray et ses environs. . . ville et jardins’ (I, 47-48). 
All these are things which the narrator was never able to recall vividly by the sole 
efforts of voluntary memory. Now ‘tout cela... prend forme et solidité’ (I, 48), 
and that is because it ‘est sorti. . . de ma tasse de thé’ (I, 48). Combray has emerged, 
as Beckett puts it, ‘from the shallow well of a cup’s inscrutable banality’. 16 It is this 
banality which is the guarantor of the authenticity of the narrative which follows, 
for through this encounter with a banal object a memory has been brought forth, not 
just as an idea in the mind but as a thing outside it. 

The reminiscence of the madeleine introduces the narrative of Combray, but the 
whole text is only produced, in the terms of Proust’s fiction, in response to the 
revelations of the Guermantes library. If we look again at that narrative, we shall see 
how it continues and develops the imagery of the banal by carrying the pattern of 
‘chercher-créer’ a stage further. 

The multiple reminiscences increase quantitatively the moral demand to seek out 
the cause of the joy they bring: aware that even on the occasion of the madeleine he 
did not pursue this mystery to a solution, Marcel now feels ‘impérieusement sollicité 
. . . de chercher la cause de cette félicité, du caractére de certitude avec lequel elle 
s’imposait, recherche ajournée autrefois’ (III, 871). The answer to the question 
comes when he: compares the various reminiscences and sees what they have in 
common: 
au vrai, l’étre qui alors goditait en moi cette impression la gofitait en ce qu’elle avait de 


commun dans un jour ancien et maintenant, dans ce qu’elle avait d’extra-temporel . . . 
L’étre qui était rené en moi quand avec un tel frémissement de bonheur j’avais entendu le 
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bruit commun 4 la fois 4 la cuiller qui touche l’assiette et au marteau qui frappe sur la roue, 
a Pinégalité pour les pas des pavés de la cour Guermantes et du baptistére de Saint-Marc 

. cet étre-la ne se nourrit que de l’essence des choses, en elle seulement il trouve sa 
subsistence, ses délices. (III, 871-72) 


This time Marcel discovers inside himself not just a memory which he can 
perceive as an object, but an object-self. It has the same characteristics as the 
remembered object of the madeleine episode: it is contained within but is radically 
separate from what houses it. Thus it can be perceived as other, even though it is 
made of the same substance as the larger self. The characteristic of this self-within is 
its ideality — it is extra~temporal, freed from the contingency, mortality, medioc- 
rity of the living Marcel, and superior to both Marcel and Golo for it eats matter 
which is spirit: ‘l’essence des choses’. 

This self partakes of the strengths of both the ideal and the solid. Like the banal, it 
is strong, real, authentic, because independent of the self. At the-same time it has 
been made out of the self and comes from it: created not found. At the moment of 
the encounters, Marcel feels not only joy but also a new sense of power, envisaging 
‘T’ceuvre d’art que je me sentais-prét déja . . . a entreprendre’ (III, 870), and this is 
because, momentarily at least, he has become this ideal self: ‘une minute affranchie 
de l’ordre du temps a recréé en nous, pour la sentir, homme affranchi de l’ordre du 
temps’ (III, 873). Becoming it, he possesses all the qualities that, as a boy, he most 
longed for — ‘je n’étais curieux, je n’étais avide de connaitre que ce que je croyais 
plus vrai que moi-méme’ (I, 384). He is able at last to be more real than himself. 

We can see the imagery of the self within the self as the culmination in a series of 
images which have expressed unconscious creativity in terms of female repro- 
duction. Whereas the objects of the Balbec hotel were ‘stérilisants’, all the objects of 
positive encounter have had the opposite effect. The objects of the ‘impressions’ 
hinted at a ‘sorte de fécondité’ as yet unspecified and unfulfilled. The hawthorns 
which induced the conception of an internal equivalent were surpassed by the 
Martinville steeples which caused Marcel to bring forth that linguistic analogy in a 
visible and palpable form: the comic simile of the mother hen aptly realized his sense 
of achieved creativity. The production of the Combray narrative which is con- 
tingent on the bringing forth of the remembered madeleine is described in terms of 
effort and travail to reach a living object floating in fluid within. When it is released, 
it allows a conscious creative achievement far exceeding the modest piece of paper of 
the Martinville episode: the Combray narrative is an extensive realization of an 
elaborate analogy, memory to thing. How much further, then, Marcel can go when 
he is delivered of the ideal self which he has been carrying unknowingly inside him. 
That self, perceptible and possessable in the manner of an object, is also capable of 
creating a literary object: a book. The matter of that book — ‘une matiére distincte, 

nouvelle, d’une transparence, d’une sonorité spéciales, compacte, fraichissante et 
rose’ (III, 871) — like the ‘essence des choses’, or those magical names of childhood, 
will have a delicious sensuality fully preserved in an abstract form. 

What is the place of the banal in all this? If we look back we shall find it. As we saw 
in the Balbec hotel episode a fundamental characteristic of the banal is its externality 
and its strength: ‘plus vrai que moi-méme’, it is both desired and feared, but always 
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proves the stronger. In essence this has been the pattern of Marcel’s experiences of a 
world not bound or contained by his wishes: his mother, his mistress, the social 
world, all are characterized, like the material world, by their resistance. To grow up 
is a ‘puberté du chagrin’ because it is the attempt to enter or possess that resistant 
world, to come to terms victoriously with the separate existence of self and other. 
We have shown the negative side of this process, but also its positive side. Even as a 
child, Marcel has in him the seeds of salvation, because certain objects, while 
remaining radically external to him, seem to elect him for a special communication 
that only he can receive. However here too the drama of resistance, capitulation and 
guilt is played out, for he is not ready to respond in the right way. This is shown as a 
fault of immaturity — he is not yet capable of understanding what is required — and 
when, just once, on the occasion of the steeples, he gets the right answer, it is quite 
by accident and has no significant consequences. It is left to the radically banal 
objects of involuntary memory to open the way to the definitive solution. What we 
have characterized as Marcel’s immaturity — his failure to recognize that his artistic 
creativity has more to do with his sensitivity to world and word than the handling of 
‘lofty subjects’ — continues into middle age. By himself he is incapable of seeing the 
way out of a pattern of disappointment and defeat: it has to come, or appear to come, 
from outside him. Elegant, worldly, clever — what could be less like the. social 
Marcel than a spoon or a paving-stone? The banal is sufficiently alien to be an 
absolute guarantor of the authenticity of the ‘truth’ it brings. And when it calls forth 
the ‘ideal self of the final revelations, that self shares the certainty of the banal, for it 
is equally alien to Marcel — free of his neurosis, weakness, dependency and 
mortality — but it has indisputably come from him. 

Like a child or a book, it is the product of his substance and his labour, but an 
object separable from him and capable of being possessed. In this ‘ideal self’ we see 
the ultimate form of the reversal of the banal. To begin with, it is an external object 
contained within; and secondly, it shares all the characteristics of the banal object, 
except, essentially, its gross materiality. It is the natural culmination of the theme. 

The book which Marcel is now capable of writing will be the ideally edible object: 
its delicious material can provide ‘sa subsistence, ses délices’, without any risk of 
exhaustion. Like the emotional nourishment he got from his grandmother, this flow 
of substance diminishes neither self nor work, yet it is compatible with an indepen- 
dent adult existence. In this final fantasy, he is able to return to the innocence and 
satisfaction of childhood, without having to make any sacrifice: he can possess 
himself as a child. The way he enacts this possibility is by a project of autobiogra- 
phy. In the recreation of Combray he can, to paraphrase Rilke, ‘seine Kindheit 
leisten’. In Combray he can recreate himself, perceptibly and possessably. Thus the 
‘ideal self can be present in the autobiographical text in two ways: as its narrator, the 
mind capable of creating it, and simultaneously as its protagonist. For Proust, A la 
recherche du temps perdu is the enactment of the desire to be both the narrator and 
Marcel. If we look, now, at the relationship of the author to the text, we shall 
discover further aspects of the usefulness of the theme of the banal. 
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Atno point in the text is the work described as a novel: the word ‘roman’ is used only 
in the colloquial sense of an erotic-romantic fantasy.17 It is referred to as an 
‘ouvrage’, a ‘récit’, a ‘livre’ or an ‘ceuvre d’art’; but the most telling epithet for the 
book is that of a ‘démonstration’ — a proof. 

We may agree with Muller? in saying that this is one of the rare occasions where 
Proust steps out of the persona of the narrator and speaks in his own voice: 


Dans ce livre oi il n’y a pas un seul fait qui ne soit fictif, ot iln’y a pas un seul personnage 
‘4 clefs’, ot tout a été inventé par moi selon les besoins de ma démonstration, je dois dire 4 
la louange de mon pays que seuls les parents millionnaires de Francoise ayant quitté leur 
retraite pour aider leur niéce sans appui, que seuls ceux-la sont des gens réels, qui existent. 
Et persuadé que leur modestie ne s’en offensera pas, pour la raison qu’ils ne liront jamais 
ce livre, c’est avec un enfantin plaisir et une profonde émotion que, ne pouvant citer les 
noms de tant d’autres qui durent agir de méme et par qui la France a survécu, je transcris 
ici leur nom véritable: ils s’appellent, d’un nom si frangais d’ailleurs, Lariviére. (III, 846) 


This passage multiplies its mystifications. The ‘je’ who speaks must be read as 
Marcel Proust, the author of the book, for he lays claim to the creation of the whole 
book and all its characters: he cannot therefore be the same ‘je’. who, in the opening 
lines, claims to have gone to bed early for a long time. He both is and is not the 
narrator of the text. Proust seems here to be addressing himself in some exasperation 
to readers of the early volumes, who had demanded to know the originals of his 
characters.19 Yet in order to lend weight to the disclaimer of a fiction d clefs, he 
produces an exceptional instance of transferral from life, the Lariviéres. But these 
people are related by blood to an invented character, Francoise. 

This sort of sliding logic is at the heart of Proust’s proof. What needs to be proved 
is the fully justified reality of the book the reader holds in his hand. That justification 
would reflect a similar justification on its author. If everything in the book is 
fictional, designed with a coherent end in view, then Proust its author gains the same 
fully-rounded creative thoroughness. But at the same time the book must be 
anchored in reality, not a mere fanciful invention. The Lariviéres, like the banal 
objects, act as the ‘griffe d’authenticité’ of the fiction. 

Like the banal they spring out ofa background radically alien to them: they are the 
only interpretable figures in the book. It is because they are the only ones, so Proust’s 
logic goes, that they endorse the protestation of fictionality to which he attaches 
such importance. They belong both inside and outside the fiction, anchoring the 
fiction in the world outside it. They have the same power as the banal because they, 
like it, are both alien and attached to the creative impulse. 

A similar crossing of the fictional boundary comes when Proust somewhat coyly 
offers a name for the protagonist. Albertine on waking turns to her lover: 


Elle retrouvait la parole, elle disait: ‘Mon’ ou ‘Mon chéri’, suivis l'un ou l'autre de mon 
nom de baptéme, ce qui, en donnant au narrateur le méme prénom qu’a l’auteur de ce 
livre, edt fait: ‘Mon Marcel’, ‘Mon chéri Marcel’. (III, 75) 


The use of a conditional tense here ensures that the protagonist is never actually 
named and that his connexion with the author is hinted at but never allowed to 
become stable. 
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Similarly, Proust admitted in a letter of 1920?° that he made use of autobiographi- 
cal details, but insisted that their role was a limited one: 


Il est vrai que par excés de fatigue, pour des détails purement matériels, je me dispense 
d’inventer pour mon héros et prends des traits vrais de moi . . . Je peins tant de choses 
différentes dans mon ceuvre, que vraiment on ne peut penser que tout est de moi. 


The protestation is based on a possibly naive assumption that there is a radical 
distinction to be made between real and invented items in a fictional text; all of it is, 
of course, ‘de moi’, since everything must have its source in the direct or indirect 
experience of the author. But the distinction matters to Proust, for both the invented 
and the real, in different ways, are essential to his proof. They must coexist 
mysteriously, not blur into one. Thus when he insists that the autobiographical 
details are ‘purement matériels’ he is, as it were, adducing them as material evidence. 
Like the Lariviéres and the banal, they anchor the text in the world. 

This is particularly well demonstrated in the cases where, as is frequent, an 
invented thing appears side by side with an identifiably real'one. Thus, by 
contiguity, the Lettres de Madame de Sévigné carried in Marcel’s grandmother’s 
travelling bag lend plausibility to the Mémoires de Madame de Beausergent lying by 
their side. The Vermeer painting of Delft can be seen if we wish to seek in it the 
meaning it had for Bergotte, even if we can never hear Swann’s ‘petite phrase’. 
Venice can be visited ifnot Balbec. Proust cunningly exploits the reader’s inclination 
to take literally the suspension of disbelief, for he has a stake in making us believe 
that fiction is somehow not untrue. 

It is for that reason that he borrows the prestige of science by using a term like 
‘démonstration’, or ‘preuves’ (III, 894), even the deliberately paradoxical ‘foi 
expérimentale’ (III, 423). A scientific proof can be combined with a profession of 
faith, for if it is, the conclusion may be doubly effective. This juxtaposition is often 
uncomfortable. As Grossvogel observes: ‘Proust returns even synaesthesia to the 
realm of argument, which it was meant to circumvent’.21 When it comes to the 
question of the relative importance of intuition and intelligence we find flat 
contradictions. In the preface to Contre Sainte-Beuve (p. $3) he writes “‘Chaque jour 
j’attache moins de prix 4 l’intelligence’ while in Le Temps retrouvé we read the words 
‘La ot la vie emmure, l’intelligence perce une issue’ (III, 905).?? In the observations 
on art which follow the revelations in the Guermantes library, both faculties are 
assigned a part in the creative process; but the reconciliation is uneasy. The problem 
is clearly rooted in the fact that Proust wants to have it both ways: to insist on the 
grace of intuition or chance that allows a completely unlooked-for discovery, an 
involuntary memory; and also to emphasize the expense of effort, the labour and 
suffering, the hard work of thetmind, which show that an artist is also an artisan. As 
we have seen, the encounters with the banal precisely permit this coincidence of 
values. 

What stands to be proved is that Marcel Proust is not, as Gide called him, a 
‘mondain amateur’? or in his own phrase a ‘célibataire de |’Art’ (III, 892). The self 
which his protagonist discovers in his encounters with the banal is distinct from the 
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outer self, just as, he argues in Contre Sainte-Beuve, any writer has two entirely 
separate selves: 


un livre est le produit d’un autre moi que celui que nous manifestons dans nos habitudes, 
dans la société, dans nos vices. Ce moi-1a, sinous voulons essayer de le comprendre, c’est 
au fond de nous-méme, en essayant de le recréer en nous, que nous pouvons y parvenir. 
Rien ne peut nous dispenser cet effort de notre coeur. (p. 137) 


We cannot fail to notice the similarity of phrasing here to what we have called the 
spatial imagery of the banal. 

Proust is at particular pains to show that a reputation as a socialite, a fool or a 
vicieux cannot be taken to preclude artistic genius; indeed in his artist-characters he 
seeks to prove that there is a natural connexion. Vinteuil is pathetic and ineffectual, 
Morel a heartless invert, but both are musical geniuses. Elstir changes so radically 
from the silly M. Biche (or Tiche) he was in his youth that he is impossible to 
identify. Bergotte illustrates the same point; of him the narrator comments: 


Peut-étre n’est-ce que dans les vies réellement vicieuses que le probléme moral peut se 
poser avec toute sa force d’anxiété. Et 4 ce probléme I’artiste donne une solution non pas 
dans le plan de sa vie individuelle, mais de ce qui est pour lui sa vraie vie, une solution 
générale, littéraire. (I, 558) 


for ‘la vraie vie, la vie enfin découverte et éclaircie, la seule vie par conséquent 
réellement vécue, c’est la littérature’ (III, 895). 

The artist, then, is a person capable of that separation of the self by which he 
escapes the ‘vicissitudes de la vie’ and becomes cleansed of his weaknesses and vices. 
This is the ‘autre moi’ that produces the work of art and is perceptible in it as its 
implied author, but it can also be perceived as the protagonist of an autobiographical 
fiction. To be most effective as an ‘autre moi’ this protagonist must be recognizable 
as the same person as the author, but only up to a point, so that they have only the 
significantly limited similarity of Elstir and Biche. Marcel, unlike Proust, is neither 
Jewish, homosexual nor a snob. 

Thus the relationship between author and work is very much like that imagined 
by the narrator of A la recherche du temps perdu. The book serves the man by 
vindicating him as an achievement and presenting a purified version of him; the man 
serves the book by providing its material from his life and his mind. 

The means of the argument, as we have shown, rest on the radical reversal that the 
banal allows. We mentioned earlier that the spatial imagery associated with the banal 
is extended significantly to Proust’s conceptions of time and of art. In examining 
these aspects now, we shall see the role the banal plays in them on both a large and a 
small scale. 

If ‘les vrais paradis sont les paradis qu’on a perdus’ (III, 870), the search for lost 
time is a quest to possess again the wholeness and authenticity of earliest childhood. 
The title of the work is circular and paradoxical: it aspires to an impossible return. As 
in any quest, the protagonist moves forward not backwards. But what he eventually 


‘finds fulfils the paradox of the title, for that authenticity is restored in a more 
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complete way. In a sense, the delusory progress hides a tautology: the narrator 
becomes the narrator and the book we have been reading becomes his book. 

The illusion of movement is essential in order for tautology to be made to appear 
as argument. Indeed, Proust risks a lot when he places the almost conclusive 
narrative of the madeleine so near the beginning of the book, for it could be argued 
that only a very obtuse reader will fail to perceive the solution to Marcel’s problem 
then. But that structural choice emphasizes the balance of the work upon two. 
‘arches’24 and spaced out across a thousand pages of ‘inner time’. Although oddly 
enough it is rarely used in the portrayal of involuntary memory” this inner space 
should allow the reader the time to be able to remember as Marcel remembers, to 
experience the same surprises or recognitions as he does. This is the value of the 
sheer length of the narrative: we too spend months if not years on Marcel’s quest. 

This spacing-out of time is what allows certain discoveries, in the form of 
recognitions, to have the force of proof, for ‘les mémes comparaisons, qui sont 
fausses si on part d’elles, peuvent étre vraies si on y aboutit’ (III, 899). Marcel finds 
after many years that some of his first impressions were the correct ones: 


tout d’un coup, je me dis que la vraie Gilberte, la vraie Albertine, c’étaient peut-étre celles 
qui s’étaient au premier instant livrées dans leur regard, l'une devant la haie d’€pines 
roses, !’autre sur la plage. (III, 694) 


He was unable to understand that fact years ago, but now ‘aprés un intervalle’ (III, 
694) it has all become clear in a new and stable way. Without the interval there could 
have been no sense of surprise or discovery. We can only be delighted by finding that 
Ais A if we have for years been deluded into thinking it was B. 

This device of Proust’s is not psychologically implausible: discovering the 
obvious after years of mistaking it is a commonplace of real life as well as of the 
Bildungsroman or comedy. But it is not primarily for its mimetic plausibility that we 
are interested in it here. Rather, it shows how a spatialization of time is essential to 
the book in its function as a proof. The interval is what allows time to operate as a 
problem in the text, but also to be the logical bringer of the solution. Like the ‘ideal 
self the restored status quo appears in a discovery of the given. 

Just as Biche turns into Elstir, the two visits to Balbec reflect upon each other, as 
do the two princesses de Guermantes; the growing resemblances between Marcel’s 
mother and her own mother or between Marcel and Tante Léonie are another sort of 
temporal metamorphosis. All of them allow an understanding based on a parallel. 

Parallels and analogies are, of course, the most intimate material of the text. 
Proust introduces this idea as a matter of technique: 


la vérité ne commencera qu’au moment oti I’écrivain prendra deux objets différents, 
posera leur rapport, analogue dans le monde de l’art 4 celui qu’est le rapport unique de la 
loi causale dans le monde de Ja science, et les enfermera dans les anneaux nécessaires d’un 
beau style. (III, 889) 


The first thing that is striking here is that the technique of making analogies is 
presented by means ofan analogy, and that itis tellingly a scientific one. Once again, 
the prestige of accuracy which science possesses is employed to reflect authenticity 
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on the artistic procedure. We may note secondly how much emphasis is laid on the 
spatial imagery — ‘prendra. . . posera. . . enfermera’. This serves to stress that the 
artist’s role is active, practical and conscious. He does not find metaphors, he makes 
them. In themselves the objects are different; it is style which brings them together. 
In order for style to be perceptible, that gap between the two poles of the analogy 
must not be closed. 

It has often been observed by critics that in Proust’s work the images are generally 
not metaphors but similes.”6 They frequently open with ‘comme’ or asynonym and 
emphasize similarity not identity. This does not mean that they are spelled out or 
explained; on the contrary, the narrator admires in Elstir and Madame de Sévigné a 
technique which ‘nous présente les choses, dans l’ordre de nos perceptions, au lieu de 
les expliquer d’abord par leur cause’ (I, 653). But they rest on a dynamics of contrast 
and comparison that depends on a certain incongruity and surprise. Let us look at 
some examples. Swann, dreaming of the chance to introduce his wife and daughter 
to the duchesse de Guermantes (whom in his bachelor days he saw daily at society 
parties): ‘se jouait 4 lui-~méme la scéne de présentation avec la méme précision dans le 
détail imaginaire qu’ont les gens qui examinent comment ils emploieront, s’ils le 
gagnent, un lot dont ils fixent arbitrairement le chiffre’ (I, 470). The aspect of 
similarity here is the precise detail with which Swann fantasizes, but what strikes us 
much more forcibly is the implied comment on his state of mind. The simile 
suggests that he has become either materialistic or pathetic or both; it exploits an 
implicit but shocking contrast with the social status he used to have. This extension 
of the given simile is the result of the coefficient of dissimilarity which is preserved 
between the two poles of comparison. When Francoise is likened to a general or an 
artist or even a dog, the similes are comic by an effect of their incongruity. And there 
is something callously dehumanizing about this description of Odette in old age: 
‘seule peut-étre Madame de Forcheville, comme injectée d’un liquide, d’une espéce 
de paraffine qui gonfle la peau mais l’empéche de se modifier, avait lair d’une 
cocotte d’autrefois 4 jamais ‘“‘naturalisée’’’ (III; 947). Some of the large-scale 
analogies of the book — Charlus as bumble-bee, the aristocracy as fish, the 
Guermantes as exotic birds, the association of homosexuality with Jewishness, love 
with disease, art with perversion — have the same witty or disturbing effect of 
unexpectedness. 

In the space that remains between two things surprisingly compared we must 
look for the evidence of artistic genius. Of Bergotte’s style of conversation the 
narrator has this to say: 
la qualité toujours rare et neuve de ce qu'il écrivait se traduisait dans sa conversation par 
une facon si subtile d’aborder une question, en négligeant tous ses aspects déja connus, 
qu'il avait lair de la prendre par un petit cdté, d’étre dans le faux, de faire du paradoxe, et 
qu’ainsi ses idées semblaient le plus souvent confuses . . . D’ailleurs, toute nouveauté 
ayant pour condition |’élimination préalable du poncif auquel nous étions habitués et qui 
nous semblait la réalité méme, toute conversation neuve, aussi bien que toute peinture, 
toute musique originales, paraitra toujours alambiquée et fatigante. (I, 551-52) 


This seeming difficulty is an unfailing proof of value, as the narrator asserts in this 
comment on a portrait by Saint-Simon: ‘il en est ainsi pour tous les grands écrivains, 
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la beauté de leurs phrases est imprévisible. . . la vraie vérité est dans cette plénitude 
d’éléments réels et inattendus’ (I, $51). 

This element of surprise, then, is a feature of the detailed texture of technique as 
well as of the broadest lines of a psychology in time. We have noted the recurrence of 
the introductory phrase ‘tout d’un coup’ in the encounters with the banal: surprise 
and incongruity is the badge of their authenticity too, and the root of the ‘fagon 
fortuite, inévitable’ in which they authenticate Marcel. 

Paradox is used to convince. We the readers are subject to the fundamental 
paradox of the fact that the book we are reading has apparently not been written yet. 
If the book exists to prove its own possibility, then that proof is nonsense because of 
the hard evidence that the problem is no longer a problem. Yet this paradox, by 
reproducing in us to some extent the uncertainty of the writer before the possibility 
of his creation, helps us to realize the achievement of the work, which is given as 
perpetually at risk. The book as object negates its own impossibility. But the book 
as process tests and proves itself. 

Within the text, the narrator’s irony underlies that paradoxical test. An important 
example is the passage already quoted (see page 27) where Marcel first experiences 
the ‘impressions’ on the Guermantes way. The faux-naif ‘bien en dehors de toutes 
ces préoccupations littéraires et ne s’y rattachant en rien’ is a signal to the reader to 
pay special attention to what follows, for it has not been difficult to see that Marcel’s 
fantasies about the duchess have little of the literary preoccupation about them. The 
description of the encounters has clearly more to tell about the latent development of 
a talent. The child’s mistaken idea of what the career of a writer is all about is gently 
exposed without explicit comment. This is necessarily so, for the deludedness of the 
immature view of writing cannot be pointed out until the last few pages of the text, 
if the proof is to have its effect. 

Paradox is the exploited coexistence of things which are mutually contradictory. 
It allows incompatible elements to coexist by juxtaposition: they are not dissolved in 
one another, but present at the same place and time. We have already shown that one 
of the causes of the complexity of reading A Ia recherche du temps perdu is the fact that it 
simultaneously affirms and denies its own existence. This double perspective 
informs the coexistence of Marcel and the narrator. 

It is they who are the essence of the book’s paradoxic form. For logically they 
cannot coexist: the one moves forward in ignorance, the other creates a retrospective 
order. The one is searching for an answer the other has already found: indeed the 
statement of the search is contingent upon the possession of the answer. By 
presenting us with a ‘self-begetting novel’,?? a sort of Moebius ring with no 
beginning and no end, Proust insists on the simultaneous existence of Marcel and the 
narrator. If we look for a second time at the scene in the Balbec room we can see the 
subtlety of their integration (see pages 17-18). 

From this point of view we can observe how the personification of the objects 
serves two purposes. Firstly, as has been shown, it renders Marcel’s feeling of 
embattlement and helplessness in the face of objects which negate him. At the same 
time the personification also functions as comedy. Like the props of some Ionesco 
play the objects can make us laugh, if nervously. The clock that has stopped in the 
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middle of a walk across the room, the ceiling that suggests a political murder or a 
Cook’s tour, render Marcel’s alienation from the objects, but they also render the 
narrator’s alienation from Marcel. It seems that the narrator is solving the problem 
of the banal by taking a kind of verbal revenge on the past self that was vulnerable to 
it. For in making the objects comic, he makes Marcel ridiculous, and thereby cuts 
himself off from the terror he is conveying. At the same time, we can observe that 
the comic objects are functional, for they serve the narrator’s purpose in a way they 
precisely did not serve Marcel’s. As real objects, they frightened him because he 
could neither use nor integrate them. Now they have a coherent and integrated — 
indeed a central — place in the narrated artefact. They are, in other words, no longer 
banal at all. 

The coexistence of Marcel and the narrator in Proust’s text allows the banal to 
exist as both resistant and solved at the same time. It is essential to the functioning of 
the argument that it should be able to do so, for the persuasive effect of its 
dissolution depends on the initial intimation of its solidity. Marcel encounters a 


concrete world, while the narrator creates an imaginary one that supersedes it. Both 


are present in the same text. 

As for Proust, the author, the double perspective allows him to be and to have, in 
his book, a self which has the qualities of the ‘moi extratemporel’ that his protagon- 
ist discovers at the climax of the narrative. The narrator is that purified and justified 
self who alone can be capable of achieved creativity. The character Marcel is close 
enough to and far enough from the biographical Proust to constitute an idealized, 
reorganized, reordered self. The ‘proof’ reflects justification onto its author, even 
though his experiment is conducted entirely within a fictional world of his own 
inventing. We see here a Zolaesque attempt to partake of the prestige of scientific 
experimentation in order to justify a poetic creativity. Yet the extraordinary 
experiment works: possibly it is the monumental proportion of the undertaking 
that allows the mutually contradictory conditions to coexist in an admirable 
equilibrium, so that the banal both resists and supports its contrary, the work of art. 
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(1969), 41, while the narrator claims to be freed only by recollection from the suffering which 
revented him from taking pleasure in his arrival at Balbec, the starched towel whose sensation 

he recovers was only experienced by Marcel on the morning after the unpleasant first night, by 

which time his suffering was over; and the banal objects which are the present pretext for 

recollection are equally arbitrary, witness the fact that on III, 879 the narrator refers to ‘le bruit 

de la fourchette’ instead of the spoon. These points serve to underline the radical insignificance 

of the objects upon which involuntary memory is based. ; 

For example, Bersani, p. 229; C.-E. Magny, Histoire du roman francais depuis 1918 (Paris, 1950), 

p. 182; G. Brée, Du temps perdu au temps retrouvé (Paris, 1969), p. 266; J. Mouton, Le Style de 

Marcel Proust (Paris, 1968), p. 75; L. Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son ceuvre (Paris, 1946), 

p. 139; G. Picon, Lecture de Proust (Paris, 1963), p. 199. ; 

See S. Kellman, ‘Imagining the novel dead: recent variations on a theme by Proust’. MLQ, 35 


(1974), 45-46. 
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Wl HOFMANNSTHAL 


Hofmannsthal’s Ein Brief was published in 1902. In it, the narrator, Lord Chandos, 
gives an account to Francis Bacon of the crisis which has put an abrupt end to his 
literary production. Chandos, like Marcel, looks back elegiacally to a state of faith 
and cohesion now lost. A few years earlier: 


Mir erschien damals in einer Art von andauernder Trunkenheit das ganze Dasein als eine 
groBe Einheit: geistige und kérperliche Welt schien mir keinen Gegensatz zu bilden, 
ebensowenig héfisches und tierisches Wesen, Kunst und Unkunst, Einsamkeit und 
Gesellschaft; in allem fiihlte ich Natur, in den Verirrungen des Wahnsinns ebensowohl 
wie in den iuBersten Verfeinerungen cines spanischen Zeremoniells; in den Télpelhaftig- 
keiten junger Bauern nicht minder als in den stiBesten Allegorien; und in aller Natur 
fiihlte ich mich selber; wenn ich auf meiner Jagdhtitte die schaumende laue Milch in mich 
hineintrank, die ein struppiges Mensch einer schénen, sanftadugigen Kuh aus dem Euter 
in einen Holzeimer niedermolk, so war mir das nichts anderes, als wenn ich, in der dem 
Fenster eingebauten Bank meines studio sitzend, aus einem Folianten siiBe und schau- 
mende Nahrung des Geistes in mich sog. Das eine war wie das andere; keines gab dem 
andern weder an traumhafter tiberirdischer Natur, noch an leiblicher Gewalt nach, und 
so gings fort durch die ganze Breite des Lebens, rechter und linker Hand; itberall war ich 
mitten drinnen, wurde nie ein Scheinhaftes gewahr: Oder es ahnte mir, alles wire 
Gleichnis und jede Kreatur ein Schltissel der andern, und ich fiihlte mich wohl den, der 
imstande wire, cine nach der andern bei der Krone zu packen und mit ihr so viele der 
andern aufzusperren, als sie aufsperren konnte. (P, IH, 10-11).1 


* 

This sounds like a description of childhood and recalls the Proustian idyll of 
Combray.: It is a world of relationships, in which nothing is superfluous or 
meaningless. The self is at the centre of the scheme, its heart: ‘in allem fiihlte ich 
Natur... und in aller Natur ftihlte ich mich selber’. The spiritual sustenance is 
compared to the benign nourishment of milk, that most elemental of foods. As in 
Marcel’s childhood, the world is felt to be potentially edible, susceptible of mental 
absorption which is equal in value to the vital act of eating. No distinction is made 
between material and spiritual things, nor between the self'and the external world. It 
is an animistic vision. 

Although this passage appears to describe childhood, in a tone informed, like that 
of Proust’s narrator, by a nostalgic tendency to idealize and simplify, it refers to a 
much more recent period. At the time of writing the letter, Chandos is twenty-six, 
and these lines refer to him in his early twenties. For him, then, the idyll of 
childhood lasted well into the adult years, and was broken off suddenly, not by the 
gradual transition of adolescence. 
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At the time to which he alludes here, Chandos was already a successful writer. At 
nineteen he had written three pastorals which had found favour with the queen and 
aristocracy. These works arose out of the euphoria described above, and in their 
writing language seemed to burst with its own momentum: ‘diese unter dem Prunk 
ihrer Worte hintaumelnden Schaferspiele’ (P, HI, 8). Success, we may imagine, 
increased the euphoria and the sense of literary power. 

Chandos goes on to recall to himself plans he had at that time for new literary 
works, dwelling on them with affectionate regret: 


Wirklich, ich wollte die ersten Regierungsjahre unseres verstorbenen glorreichen Sou- 
verans, des achten Heinrich, darstellen! Die hinterlassenen Aufzeichnungen meines 
GroBvaters, des Herzogs von Exeter, liber seine Negoziationen mit Frankreich und 
Portugal gaben mir eine Art von Grundlage. Und aus dem Sallust flo8 in jenen 
gliicklichen, belebten Tagen wie durch nie verstopfte Réhren die Erkenntnis der Form in 
mich heriiber, jener tiefen, wahren, inneren Form, die jenseits des Geheges der rhetori- 
schen Kunststiicke erst geahnt werden kann, die, von welcher man nicht mehr sagen 
kann, da8 sie das Stoffliche anordne, denn sie durchdringt es, sie hebt es auf und schafft 
Dichtung und Wahrheit zugleich, ein Widerspiel ewiger Krifte, ein Ding, herrlich wie 
Musik und Algebra. Dies war mein Lieblingsplan. 

... Ich wollte die Fabeln und mythischen Erzdhlungen, welche die Alten uns 
hinterlassen haben, und an denen die Maler und Bildhauer ein endloses und gedanken- 
loses Gefallen finden, aufschlieBen als die Hieroglyphen einer geheimen, unerschdpfli- 
chen Weisheit, deren Anhauch ich manchmal, wie hinter einem Schleier, zu sptiren 
meinte. ; 

Ich entsinne mich dieses Planes. Es lag ihm ich weif nicht welche sinnliche und geistige 
Lust zugrunde: Wie der gehetzte Hirsch ins Wasser, sehnte ich mich hinein in diese 
nackten glanzenden Leiber, in diese Sirenen und Dryaden, diesen Narcissus und Proteus, 
Perseus und Aktaon: verschwinden wollte ich in ihnen und aus ihnen heraus mit Zungen 
reden. Ich wollte. Ich wollte noch vielerlei. Ich gedachte eine Sammlung ‘Apophtheg- 
mata’ anzulegen, wie deren eine Julius Casar verfabt hat: Sie erinnern die Erwahnung in 
einem Briefe des Cicero. Hier gedachte ich die merkwtirdigsten Aussprtiche nebeneinan- 
derzusetzen, welche mir im Verkehr mit den gelehrten Mannern und den geistreichen 
Frauen unserer Zeit oder mit besonderen Leuten aus dem Volk oder mit gebildeten und 
ausgezeichneten Personen auf meinen Reisen zu sammeln gelungen wire; damit wollte 
ich sch6nen Sentenzen und Reflexionen aus den Werken der Alten und der Italiener 
vereinigen, und was mir sonst an geistigen Zieraten in Biichern, Handschriften oder 
Gesprachen entgegentrate; ferner die Anordnung besonders schéne Feste und Aufziige, 
merkwiirdige Verbrechen und Falle von Raserci, die Beschreibung der gréBten und 
eigentiimlichsten Bauwerke in den Niederlanden, in Frankreich und Italien und noch 
vieles andere. Das ganze Werk aber sollte den Titel ‘Nosce te ipsum’ fihren. (P, I, 9~10) 


These three plans have important aspects in common. All of them (as was, of course, 
usual in Elizabethan literature) use material adapted from sources other than the 
author’s own imagination: the history is to be based on diplomatic notes, the 
collection of legends will be derived from the classics and the Apophthegmata is seen 
as a compilation and arrangement of the writings and sayings of others. The forms 
of the three works, too, are borrowed — from Sallust, the painters and sculptors, 
Julius Caesar. Yet these works, using secondhand form and material, are to be 
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permeated by Chandos’s self. The title ‘Nosce te ipsum’ hints with conscious 
incongruity at the channelling back of a world of experience into a central self. 

The plans outlined above express Chandos’s confident desire to absorb and be 
absorbed by what is not himself. The Proustian fantasies of absorption and 
penetration are echoed here, without any sense of resistance. For this writer, art 
quintessentially embodies a oneness of all matter in the self: he can penetrate 
sensually into the figures and forms inherited from the ancients and take them over, 
speaking out of them with pentecostal grace. The ‘Hieroglyphen’ then become his 
own sign language: the wisdom which speaks through myths — classical, popular 
or Biblical — is his own wisdom. By ordering the material of others into an 
anthology he interprets it. He is thus both within and outside that material, 
controlling it by penetration and absorption alike. The Apophthegmata is imagined as 
a realized analogy to the animistic idyll: in each of them, all things refer irresistibly to 
each other and to the self which controls their dynamism by perceiving it. That self 
is a synthesis of Narcissus and Proteus: self-reflection and proliferation by metamor- 
phosis. 

The structure of relationships, then, is not bound by relativity, but is absolute. All 
things are related to the self, and the self, though dependant on material from outside 
in order to act creatively, is uniquely powerful. 

His favourite among these plans is the history, which was to be written after the 
manner of Sallust. Between the Sallust he reads and his own creativity there exists a 
benign relationship characteristically described by the image of a flow. Like the 
milk, his reading of the Latin author has been absorbed and digested, and it can be 
given forth, transformed like the figures of legend into something of his own. The 
distance in time and space between Sallust and Chandos is not a chasm but a channel. 
From this flow of creative influence, Chandos planned to create a work so 
harmonious and complete within itself that it would be ‘ein Widerspiel ewiger 
Kriafte, ein Ding’. 

In a world where no object is opaque or discrete, the quintessential object is the 
‘Kunstding’, a perfect coherence in which the creative power of the self, its ability to 
give life to material from outside it, is reified. But this objectification is a thing of the 
imagination only: none of these idealized plans has been achieved and the tone of 
their description derives from the fact that Chandos has no hope of their bemg 
written. The plans, he continues, now ‘vollgesogen mit einem Tropfen meines 
Blutes, tanzen . . . vor mir wie traurige Mticken an einer dtisteren Mauer, auf der 
nicht mehr die helle Sonne der glticklichen Tage liegt’ (P, II, 9). They are now 
objectified negatively: vampirically sucking his life’s blood, they draw out the flow 
and make it alien to him. 

From the state of faith and coherence, Chandos has fallen into a crisis. His flow of 
nourishment has changed to poison: ‘die abstrakten Worte, deren sich doch die 
Zunge naturgemaB bedienen mu}, um irgendwelches Urteil an den Tag zu geben, 
zerfielen mir im Munde wie modrige Pilze’ (P, II, 13). He finds it as impossible to 
use certain words — to take them ‘in den Mund’ (P, II, 12) — as to swallow 
something disgusting; and when he tries to lecture his little daughter on the necessity 
of speaking the truth: 
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und dabei die mir im Munde zustrémenden Begriffe plétzlich eine solche schillernde 
Farbung annahmen und so ineinander tiberflossen, da ich den Satz, so gut es ging, zu 
Ende [haspelte], so wie wenn mir unwohl geworden wate. (P, II, 13) 


This image of poisoning is combined with one of starvation by the malevolent will 
of some other power: 


Wie soll ich es versuchen, Ihnen diese seltsamen geistigen Qualen zu schildern, dies 
Emporschnellen der Fruchtzweige iiber meinen ausgereckten Handen, dies Zurtickwei- 
chen des murmelnden Wassers vor meinen diirstenden Lippen? (P, II, 12) 


In both these images the flow is stopped against Chandos’s will, leaving him 
starving, either because he cannot ingest a food already inside his mouth or because 
nourishment is cruelly refused. They are equally effective in evoking with physical 
immediacy the fact that blame is to be laid on that external power which by an 
enigmatic whim is denying the striving and hungry Chandos. 

The decomposition which has originated in him begins to spread: ‘Allmahlich 
. . . breitete sich diese Anfechtung aus wie ein um sich fressender Rost’ (P, II, 13). 
The exact opposite of the state of youthful animism is expressed here: the selfis still 
the centre of the world, but its corruption or disease has now begun to infect its 
environment. Chandos finds it impossible to join in conversations with his neigh- 
bours in which other people are discussed with moral praise or censure, for ‘dies alles 
erschien mir so unbeweisbar, so liigenhaft, so lécherig wie nur méglich’ (P, II, 
13-14). The sort of judgements he is referring to are, as he shows by examples, all 
matters of convention: 


Sheriff N. ist ein béser, Prediger T. ein guter Mensch; Pachter M. ist zu bedauern, seine 
Sohne sind Verschwender; ein anderer ist zu beneiden, weil seine Téchter haushilterisch 
sind; eine Familie kommt in die Hohe, cine andere ist im Hinabsinken. (P, II, 13) 


Suddenly this sort of received opinion has come to seem to him indigestible: he can 
no longer pass it on. The three adjectives he uses to describe this reaction illustrate 
tellingly the confusion of his position. He finds these views ‘unbeweisbar’: imposs- 
ible to prove, and for that reason urgently in need of scrupulous examination; but 
also ‘liigenhaft’: already proven false and despicable as judgements by an instinctive 
reaction; above all, they are ‘lécherig’, for the weave of universal relationships is 
falling apart, and if this is so, it is because, to borrow Yeats’s phrase, ‘the centre 
cannot hold’.? Even in this repulsion from conventional opinion, Chandos subtly 
attributes the cause of the problem to himself. 

He tries first to examine the language of judgement in the manner of a scientist, 
seeking to stabilize himself by exactitude and to pin down the problem, as it were, 
visually. But the experiment fails: 


Mein Geist zwang mich, alle Dinge, die in einem solchen Gesprach vorkamen, in einer 
unheimlichen Nahe zu sehen, so wie ich einmal in einem VergréBerungsglas ein Sttick 
von der Haut meines kleinen Fingers gesehen hatte, das einem Blachfeld mit Furchen und: 
Hohlen glich, so ging es mir nun mit den Menschen und ihren Handlungen. Es gelang 
mir nicht mehr, sie mit dem vereinfachenden Blick der Gewohnheit zu fassen. Es zerfiel 
mir alles in Teile, die Teile wieder in Teile, und nichts mehr lie8 sich mit einem Begriff 
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umspannen. Die einzelnen Worte schwammen um mich; sie gerannen zu Augen, die 
mich anstarrten und in die ich wieder hineinstarren mu: Wirbel sind sie, in die 
hinabzusehen mich schwindelt, die sich unaufhaltsam drehen und durch die hindurch 
man ins Leere kommt. (P, II, 14) 


The closeness of the mental gaze makes things less real than before, not more so, for 
the coherence of habit, as for Marcel in the Balbec room, is lost. Like Albertine’s 
cheek or Roquentin’s face in the mirror, the concepts Chandos looks at become 
horrifyingly unfamiliar. His metaphors of a flow, a weave, the power of the gaze, 
are all reversed here: language breaks down into a chaos of discrete and alien objects 
surrounding the self which is adrift with them in some sort of liquid. As the objects 
solidify they gain a Medusan power to petrify and destroy: Chandos is punished for 
the arrogance of his gaze by having to support and submit to their deadly stare. As he 
does so he loses focus, becomes dizzy, and must descend irresistibly into the vortices 
they have become. The end of the nightmare is not told; the threat of disintegration 
is left suspended in an imminent fall. 

The pattern of this imagery is fascinatingly similar to that we have noted in the 
Proustian narrative of the madeleine, but instead of a description of joy it evokes 
disaster. Like Marcel, Chandos is trying to fix something he believes to be outside 
him, but he finds himself directing his gaze inside himself — to that ‘Inneres’ he is so 
anxious to describe to his correspondent and to which he applies the epithets ‘eine 
Sonderbarkeit, eine Unart, wenn Sie wollen eine Krankheit meines Geistes’ (P, II, 
8). This vague area, again some sort of synthesis of body and mind, divides, under 
the examining gaze, into parts and parts of parts. But these are threatening, not 
benign: they petrify, bore into and cast out the living but powerless self, just as the 
deadly objects of the Balbec hotel room overcame Marcel. The inner space of the 
self, then, here contains its own destruction: it threatens to expel the weak, helpless 
figure of an object-self out into nothingness. 

In the personification of words into animated things, we find the familiar motif of 
an exchange of qualities between the perceiver and the perceived: the objects take 
over the attribute of sight and destroy Chandos’s, and as they whirl he grows dizzy. 
But also they are a reversal of those ideal objects earlier described by the term 
‘Kunstding’. Like them, these are enclosed, independent units, turning upon 
themselves, and having a power as mysterious as the ‘Widerspiel ewiger Krifte’. 
But these radically exclude Chandos and negate him. 

This exclusion from art is explicitly demonstrated when Chandos turns for 
consolation and relief to the works of Seneca and Cicero. In them he hopes to find 
the ‘siiBe Nahrung’ of reading by absorbing the qualities of their language: 


An dieser Harmonie begrenzter und geordneter Begriffe hoffte ich zu gesunden. Aber ich 
konnte nicht zu ihnen hiniiber. Diese Begriffe, ich verstand sie wohl: ich sah ihr 
wundervolles Verhaltnisspiel vor mir aufsteigen wie herrliche Wasserktinste, die mit 
goldenen Ballen spielen. Ich konnte sie umschweben und sehen, wie sie zueinander 
spielten; aber sie hatten es nur miteinander zu tun, und das Tiefste, das Persénliche 
meines Denkens, blieb von ihren Reigen ausgeschlossen. Es tiberkam mich unter ihnen 
das Geftihl furchtbarer Einsamkeit; mir war zumut wie einem, der in einem Garten mit 
lauter augenlosen Statuen eingesperrt ware; ich fluichtete wieder ins Freie. (P, II, 14-15) 
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Here Chandos describes himself as excluded precisely by the quality for which he 
values literary language: its admirable coherence, here as earlier described by the 
adjective ‘herrlich’. But the relationships are all internal and nothing communicates 
itself outward. The reader is unable either to penetrate or absorb what he reads: it 
cannot nourish him. The analogies he uses here are of other art-works, both of the 
same kind: they are sculptural and therefore solid, and they are found out of doors, 
but in the very artificial environment ofa formal garden. In escaping from them, he 
flees to a more natural but vague outdoors: ‘das Freie’. In the earlier experience with 
his daughter, Chandos had recovered his spirits only by leaving the house in violent 
haste and riding at a gallop across a meadow. This time the means of escape is left 
undefined; there is the hint of a parallel between this ‘Freie’ and the ‘Leere’ placed in a 
similar position at the end of the previous paragraph. The first is a terrifying void, 
the second a means of escape from enclosure, but both evoke the sense of a world 
larger than anything the narrator has known before. 

It must be noted at this point that in Chandos’s description of his crisis there have 
not been any encounters with material objects; instead we have found the character- 
istics of the banal applied metaphorically to a new way of experiencing social and 
literary language. This is a consistent development of the state of things Chandos 
describes as having existed before the crisis: there too his relationship with the 
external world, was purely metaphorical, conceived as a creative attitude that 
received and shaped a flow of largely linguistic communication. The bliss he 
described was not that of a well-nourished child but that, evocatively similar, of a 
well-supplied writer. What happens in the crisis is that this analogy goes bad: the 
linguistic environment is no longer to be penetrated or absorbed. The metaphor is 
reified: words start to be encountered as if they were things. 

Standing out against this state of crisis, however, Chandos has experiences of a 
positive kind: 


Es wird mir nicht leicht, Ihnen anzudeuten, worin diese guten Augenblicke bestehen; die 
Worte lassen mich wiederum im Stich. Denn es ist ja etwas vollig Unbenanntes und wohl 
kaum Benennbares, das in solchen Augenblicken, irgendeine Erscheinung meiner 
alltaglichen Umgebung mit einer tiberschwellenden Flut héheren Lebens wie ein Gefaf 
erfiillend, mir sich anktindet. Ich kann nicht erwarten, da Sie mich ohne Beispiel 
verstehen, und ich mu8 Sie um Nachsicht fiir die Albernheit meiner Beispiele bitten. 
Eine GieBkanne, eine auf dem Felde verlassene Egge, ein Hund in der Sonne, ein 
armlicher Kirchhof, ein Kriippel, ein kleines Bauernhaus, alles dies kann das Gefafs 
meiner Offenbarung werden. Jeder dieser Gegenstande und die tausend anderen ahnli- 
chen, tiber die sonst ein Auge mit selbstverstandlicher Gleichgiiltigkeit hinweggleitet, 
kann fiir mich pl6tzlich in irgendeinem Moment, den herbeizuftihren auf keine Weise in 
meiner Gewalt steht, ein erhabenes und riihrendes Geprage annehmen, das auszudriicken 
mir alle Worte’zu arm scheinen. Ja, es kann auch die bestimmte Vorstellung eines 
abwesenden Gegenstandes sein, dem die unbegreifliche Auserwahlung zuteil wird, mit 
jener sanft und jah steigenden Flut géttlichen Gefiihles bis an den Rand gefiillt zu werden. 
(P, II, 15-16) 


Through these banal objects, the flow is restored. It comes now from some 
unnamed area of divinity: Chandos is singled out for it just as the objects are 
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surprisingly and unexpectedly singled out for him. They have the familiar charac- 
teristics of the banal: their ordinariness is insisted upon, and it makes them 
indubitably no more than the container of something greater. 

The emotion Chandos feels in these moments strongly resembles the lost state of 
coherence and faith. Opposites are once again united in ‘ein ungeheures Anteilneh- 
men, ein HiniiberflieBen in jene Geschépfe oder ein Fiihlen, da ein Fluidum des 
Lebens und Todes, des Traumes und Wachens fiir ein Augenblick in sie hintberge- 
flossen ist — von woher?’ (P, II, 17). Chandos is filled with this liquid so that he too 
becomes part of the flow: 


Diese stummen und manchmal unbelebten Kreaturen heben sich mir mit einer solchen 
Fiille, einer solchen Gegenwart der Liebe entgegen, da mein begliicktes Auge auch 
ringsum auf keinen toten Fleck zu fallen vermag. Es erscheint mir alles, alles, was es gibt, 
alles, dessen ich mich entsinne, alles, was meine verworrensten Gedanken bertihren, 
etwas zu sein. Auch die eigene Schwere, die sonstige Dumpfheit meines Hirnes erscheint 
mir als etwas; ich fiihle ein entziickendes, schlechthin unendliches Widerspiel in mir und 
um mich, und es gibt unter den gegeneinanderspielenden Materien keine, in die ich nicht 
hintiberzuflieBen verméchte. (P, II,’18) 


This description contrives both to echo the original state of unity and to contradict 
details of the imagery of crisis. In particular, the act of seeing is now rewarded: by it, 
now, everything gains a sort of emotional vitality. The selfhood, the ‘etwas sein’ of 
things is not felt as threatening, for it is a quality that includes the self of the 
perceiver. The ‘Widerspiel’ is now universalized and equated with a perpetual 
exchange of penetration and absorption in which Chandos is again at the centre, but 
in a different way from before. He is a part of the flow but has nothing to do with its 
power: he does not generate it. The ability to disseminate himself into external 
reality is changed now in three ways: it is not at his command to choose or use; it has 
nothing to do with creativity, but merely proves him the same as everything else 
around him; and it comes, against a background of pain and suffering, not out of the 
brilliant or witty sayings of Chandos’s friends or masters, but from encounters with 
arbitrary and unremarkable objects found lying around his estate. 

This joy, though it fills Chandos with energy, precludes words: it is ‘unbenannt’, 
‘kaum benennbar’, making him aware of the inappropriateness of language both to 
name the ridiculous objects and to evoke the ecstatic state. Thus the word-crisis of 
the state of ‘Dumpfheit’ is extended into the experience of the moments; but at the 
same time they hint at the possibility of a completely new form of utterance. On 
seeing a watering-can under a tree, in which a beetle is visible swimming across the 
shadowed water,? Chandos finds that: 


diese Zusammensetzung von Nichtigkeiten mich mit einer solchen Gegenwart des 
Unendlichen durchschauert, von den Wurzeln der Haare bis ins Mark der Fersen mich 
durchschauert, daB ich in Worte ausbrechen méchte, von denen ich wei8, fande ich sie, 
so wiirden sie jene Cherubim, an die ich nicht glaube, niederzwingen. (P, II, 17) 


He comes home in silence, but this silence is filled with the idea of that potential, 
unearthly language. 
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It is a language which seems to emanate out of the very substance of his body. Of 
the moments, he comments: ‘Es ist mir dann, als bestiinde mein Kérper aus lauter 
Chiffern, die mir alles aufschlie8en!’ (P, II, 18). His body now has become like the 
‘Hicroglyphen’ of the earlier state, but now he no longer has the ordering, 
interpreting power; instead, he is the material. He comes to imagine a state where 
language is not separable from the physical self. In an extraordinary state of 
semi-creativity, he lies awake at night obsessed with the image of Crassus’s 
devotion to an eel: 


Das Bild dieses Crassus ist zuweilen nachts in meinem Hirn, wie ein Splitter, um den 
herum alles schwdrt, pulst und kocht. Est ist mir dann, als geriete ich selber in Garung, 
wiirfe Blasen auf, wallte und funkelte. Und das Ganze ist eine Art fieberisches Denken, 
aber Denken in einem Material, das unmittelbarer, fllissiger, glithender ist als Worte. Es 
sind gleichfalls Wirbel, aber solche, die nicht wie die Wirbel der Sprache ins Bodenlose zu 
fiihren scheinen, sondern irgendwie in mich selber und in den tiefsten SchoB des 
Friedens. (P, II, 21) 


The language which is ‘unmittelbarer, fltissiger, gliihender . . . als Worte’ calls to 
mind the sensuous matter out of which, in Proust’s text, the work of art is to be 
made. Yet what is described here is not the generation of a creative and nourishing 
substance, but a destruction, a decomposition. What appears to happen to Chandos 
is a kind of self-digestion: images of boiling and fermentation seem to bring to a 
climax the metaphor of poisoning which was used to evoke the crisis. His body is 
being broken down utterly — yet the experience is an ecstatic one: he has now 
become the vortices down which he can find a restored, pure self and the perfect 
peace of the womb. Unlike the Proustian ‘ideal self’, the one Chandos finds at the 
culmination of his experience of the banal does not emerge into creativity; it remains 
within. 

He is certain that he will never write again, but this is because he has, he claims, 
gone beyond the language out of which literature can be made. His ecstasy is 
‘ritselhaft .. . wortlos . . . schrankenlos’ (P, H, 20): here language is seen as a 
hampering and limiting force that can only debase the experience. At the same time, 
Chandos has in another sense not ceased to be a writer: he has proved himself to be so 
deeply one that his very substance has become a wordless language. The divine 
intimation of the ‘guten Augenblicke’ is of the existence of an ideal self that cannot 
use, but can be, utterance. 

He closes the letter thus: 


Ich fiihlte in diesem Augenblick mit einer Bestimmtheit, die nicht ganz ohne ein 
schmerzliches Beigefiihl war, da8 ich auch im kommenden und im folgenden und in 
allen Jahren dieses meines Lebens kein.englisches und kein lateinisches Buch schreiben 
werde: und dies aus dem einen Grund, dessen mir peinliche Seltsamkeit mit ungeblen- 
detem Blick dem vor Ihnen harmonisch ausgebreiteten Reiche der geistigen und leibli- 
chen Erscheinungen an seiner Stelle einzuordnen ich Ihrer unendlichen geistigen Uber- 
legenheit tiberlasse: namlich weil die Sprache, in welcher nicht nur zu schreiben sondern 
auch zu denken mir vielleicht gegeben ware, weder die lateinische noch die englische 
noch die italienische und spanische ist, sondern eine Sprache, von deren Worten mir auch 
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nicht eines bekannt ist, eine Sprache, in welcher die stummen Dinge zu mir sprechen, 
und in welcher ich vielleicht einst im Grabe vor einem unbekannten Richter mich 
verantworten werde. (P, I], 21-22) 


This unknown language is truly his own: divinely elected by it, he cannot use it to 
communicate in speech or writing with other human beings, for it is a language-of 
God and mute objects. The paradox of the banal is clearly expressed here: if 
inanimate objects can speak then the language they use must be godly, for it is 
certainly not earthly. And this is the language in which Chandos ends by imagining 
himself answering judgement after his death. 

It is worth pausing to examine more closely the use Chandos makes of religious 
language when he applies it to his ecstatic experiences. Although he calls the feeling 
of joy ‘géttlich’ he does not interpret it as the sign of the existence of a deity. His 
situation, as Hofmannsthal notes in the Ad me ipsum is that ‘des Mystikers ohne 
Mystik’ (A, 215).4 His unwillingness to attribute the encounters directly to a divine 
power is shown also in his reference to ‘jene Cherubim, an die ich nicht glaube’ and, 
above, to the ‘unbekannten Richter’. If we look back to an earlier part of the letter, 
we find a more detailed comment on religious belief. Immediately after evoking the 
animistic idyll, Chandos adds: 


Es méchte dem, der solchen Gesinnungen zuganglich ist, als der wohlangelegte Plan 
einer géttlichen Vorsehung erscheinen, da8 mein Geist aus einer so aufgeschwollenen 
AnmaBung in dieses AuSerste von Kleinmut und Kraftlosigkeit zusammensinken 
muBte, welches nun die bleibende Verfassung meines Innern ist. Aber dergleichen 
religidse Auffassungen haben keine Kraft tiber mich: sie gehéren zu den Spinnennetzen, 
durch welche meine Gedanken hindurchschieBen, hinaus ins Leere, wahrend so viele 
ihrer Gefihrten dort hangenbleiben und zu einer Ruhe kommen. Mir haben sich die 
Geheimnisse des Glaubens zu einer erhabenen Allegorie verdichtet, die tiber den Feldern 
meines Lebens steht wie ein leuchtender Regenbogen, in einer stetigen Ferne, immer 
bereit, zurtickzuweichen, wenn ich mir einfallen lieBe hinzueilen und mich in den Saum 
seines Mantels hiillen zu wollen. (P, II, 11-12) 


It is clear from this passage that, for Chandos, non-belief has been an aspect of his 
sense of intellectual superiority over other people. This independence of spirit is 
contrasted with the consolation that the weak find in religious faith. But it leads to an 
ambiguous state of ‘Leere’: the blankness of this noun attenuates the energy of the 
verb, changing transcendent flight into a directionless fall. The “Spinnennetzen’, 
though a trap, could also be a safety net. Chandos’s own aesthetic approach to 
religion is described in curiously passive terms, as if it has come about without his 
agency; he suggests approval of the way these concepts would fail to console if he 
were weak enough to look to them; and yet in the verb ‘zurtickweichen’ as in the 
noun ‘Leere’ we recognize the metaphorical terms of his description of the crisis. 
The language used here hints at the existence of an outside power which is somehow 
responsible for Chandos’s refusal of it. We return to the first sentence of the passage 


_ with the sense that its writer knows he is protesting too much. The air of bravado in 


the passage makes it a highly ambiguous one, suggesting that the possibility of 
divine retribution is a preoccupation of Chandos’s own. 
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The image of cloth has already been noted elsewhere: the fibre of language became 
‘lécherig’ during the crisis, lacking the strong-woven certainty of habit or belief. 
Here, the spiders’ webs change subtly into the protective enclosing ‘Mantel’. We see 
here a conflict of desire between the idea of energetic movement outward and that of 
safe containment: this ambivalence is focused in Chandos’s attitude to God. It is 
therefore comprehensible that, when his divine experience comes, it should come 
through the least likely medium, banal objects. 

Both the ‘Mantel’ of consolation and the faculty of social language — ‘die 
irdischen Begriffe’ — are withdrawn from Chandos’s grasp as if by a hand denying 
him food and drink. The unnamed power is constantly punishing or judging. What 
is the sin for which the crisis is taken to be the retribution? If we look again at the 
animistic idyll of the creative years we may find the answer. 

This description sounds, as has already been pointed out, like a nostalgic 
recollection of childhood. Nourishment is freely provided and the youth at the 
centre of the structure is in a position of absolute security and power. That this refers 
to the years of early adulthood shows that, for Chandos, the accession from 
childhood to the adult state was delayed. His literary success seems to have extended 
the span of his childhood, continuing to assure him of power and of the approval of 
those in authority. Language flowed from him so naturally that his creations cost 
him, apparently, no work or effort. At the same time, his literary creation did not 
use much that was truly his own: material and form were borrowed with grateful 
acknowledgement from authoritative masters. We have referred to these two 
aspects as the principles of Narcissus and Proteus. Each of them entails its own risk 
of guilt: the first, a sense of having found life, and especially creativity, too easy, and 
the second a feeling that what is created is not really his own product. Both these 
sources of uneasiness towards a type of literary creativity are implicit in Proust’s 
work: in the protagonist’s solution the element of effort and travail is combined with 
an assurance that the work of art will be the production of his purest self. It is logical, 
then, that Chandos’s solution — as far as it goes — should be intimated too through 
an encounter with the banal. 

If childhood is embodied in the images of food, safety and free flow, adulthood is 
expressed through images of poison and stagnation. The realization of decomposi- 
tion and decay seems to have come suddenly to this young man apparently at the 
height of his achievement. Let us look again at the form the crisis takes. 

First of all, it is not specifically a literary crisis but a crisis of thinking and speaking: 
‘Es ist mir véllig die Fahigkeit abhanden gekommen, tiber etwas zusammenhan- 
gend zu denken oder zu sprechen’ (P, II, 12). The first words he finds hard to use are 
‘Geist’, ‘Seele’ and ‘Kérper’, the three areas in which the crisis is centred. These 
realities have outgrown their words. In particular, he finds it impossible to use 
language to explain the necessity of speaking the truth. This is the first point in the 
narrative where we have an indication that Chandos is now an adult with specific 
domestic responsibilities. We see him suddenly as not just having to pass on the 
wisdom of the ancients to the lords and intellectuals of his day but also as having to 
communicate seriously with his own child. It is this immediate responsibility that he 
is unable to fulfil. He describes how he ‘das Kind allein lieB, die Tir hinter mir 
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zuschlug und mich erst zu Pferde, auf der ensamen Hutweide einen guten Galopp 
nehmend, wieder einigermafen herstellte’ (P, II, 13). It is the father, not the child, 
who runs away to play. 

His responsibilities are not only to his daughter, but also to his neighbours and 
tenants. It is in conversation with them that he feels alienated: 


Es wurden mir auch im familiaren und hausbackenen Gesprach alle die Urteile, die 
leichthin und mit schlafwandelnder Sicherheit abgegeben zu werden pflegen, so bedenk- 
lich, daB ich aufh6ren muBte, an solchen Gesprachen irgend teilzunehmen. (P, II, 13) 


He experiences an ‘unerklarlichen Zorn, den ich nur mit Mihe notdiirftig verbarg’ 
(P, II, 13). This anger expresses a rejection of the social world in which he must live, 
more explicitly shown in his contempt for people who find simple peace in religious 
belief. In the crisis he recognizes himself as intellectually and morally more rigorous 
than his neighbours. But this sense of superiority is swiftly punished with the vision 
of the ‘Wirbel’ and the threat of being cast out into infinite emptiness. 

After the ‘guten Augenblicke’ he is still alienated from his tenants, neighbours and 
family, but he is now alone with his secret language. As he goes about the duties of a 
feudal lord, he is aware of a hidden richness in the environment, which may at any 
time reveal an object of blissful meaning to him alone: 


Ich baue einen Fligel meines Hauses um und britige es zustande, mich mit dem 
Architekten hie und da tiber die Fortschritte seiner Arbeit zu unterhalten; ich bewirt- 
schafte meine Gtiter, und meine Pachter und Beamten werden mich wohl etwas 
wortkarger, aber nicht ungiitiger als friiher finden. Keiner von ihnen, der mit abge- 
zogener Miitze vor seiner Hausttir steht, wenn ich abends vortiberreite, wird eine 
Ahnung haben, da8 mein Blick, den er respektvoll aufzufangen gewohnt ist, mit stiller 
Sehnsucht tiber die morschen Bretter hinstreicht, unter denen er nach Regenwiirmern 
zum Angeln zu suchen pflegt, durchs enge, vergitterte Fenster in die dumpfe Stube 
taucht, wo in der Ecke das niedrige Bett mit bunten Laken immer auf einen zu warten 
scheint, der sterben will, oder auf einen, der geboren werden soll; daB mein Auge lange 
an den haBlichen jungen Hunden hangt oder an der Katze, die geschmeidig zwischen 
Blumenscherben durchkriecht, und da8 es unter den armlichen und plumpen Gegenstin- 
den einer baurischen Lebensweise nach jenem einem sucht, dessen unscheinbare Form, 
dessen von niemand beachtetes Daliegen oder -lehnen, dessen stumme Wesenheit zur 
Quelle jenes ratselhaften, wortlosen, schrankenlosen Entztickens werden kann. (P, H, 
19-20) 


What have all these objects in common? They are all rustic; they all belong to 
Chandos’s environment, not only to the scene of his physical existence but also the 
arena of his domestic and social responsibilities. Unlike the benign and symbolic 
cow with its cowhand and milking-stool, these objects have no poetry: they are 
‘albern’, ‘plump’, ‘armlich’. They are also all lying idle, not being used. He 
mentions elsewhere, as well as animals, trees, paths, rocks, ‘eine GieB8kanne, eine auf 
dem Felde verlassene Egge. . . ein armlicher Kirchhof. . . ein kleines Bauernhaus’ 
(P, II, 15). These objects are not for his use but only to be seen. They bring him back 
sharply to his environment of responsibilities, but they do not force him too closely 
to see other human beings at work. Aestheticized tools of farm-labour, they are 
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solidly present, but, for Chandos, penetrable; and what he finds beyond them is that 
divine language in which he hopes to express his innocence before a divine judge. 

But the innocence of the self reached through the perception of the banal objects is 
equivocal; for if his sin is to have neglected the responsibilities of adulthood, 
Chandos is precisely enabled to evade them better now. He is made dependent on 
the farm-objects, but when he finds them he transcends them, superseding them by 
transformation into an ‘équivalent spirituel’ which is the language of his own 
making. In themselves unpoetic, they are made aesthetic by his perception. Simi- 
larly, though he is dependent on his senses in order to have these experiences and it is 
in his body that he feels the intimations of that unknown language, what happens in 
those nights of intense thought is a breaking down of the body into pure spirit, flesh 
into ‘lauter Chiffern’. 

Thus the banal provides only a partial solution to the sin which has brought about 
the crisis. For this reason, Chandos’s sense of vindication and resolution is never 
complete. The visions of joy do not, as they do for Marcel, produce a permanent 
state of grace: they continue to be fleeting and rare, and between them he lives ‘ein 
Leben von kaum glaublicher Leere’ (P, II, 19). Also, and perhaps more significantly, 
he can no longer write. The language he senses so vitally is not one he can put to any 
use, either for social or literary communication. 

This brings us to the problem of the relationship between Chandos the character 
and Chandos the narrator. Let us look more closely now at the latter. What, first of 
all, is his attitude to his younger self? He opens the letter, thanking Bacon for his 
concern at a two-year silence, and continues: 


Kaum wei8 ich, ob ich noch derselbe bin, an den Ihr kostbarer Brief sich wendet: bin 
denn ichs, der nun Sechsundzwanzigjahrige, der mit neunzehn jene Schaferspiele hin- 
schrieb . . .? Und bin ichs wiederum, der mit dreiundzwanzig unter den steinernen 
Lauben des grofen Platzes von Venedig in sich jenes Gefiige lateinischer Perioden fand 

. .? Und konnte ich, wenn ich anders derselbe bin, alle Spuren und Narben dieser 
Ausgeburt meines angespanntesten Denkens so véllig aus meinem unbegreiflichen 
Innern verlieren, da8 mich in Ihrem Brief, der vor mir liegt, der Titel jenes kleinen 
Traktates fremd und kalt anstarrt, ja da8 ich ihn nicht als ein gelaufiges Bild zusammen- 
gefaBter Worte sogleich auffassen, sondern nur Wort fiir Wort verstehen konnte, als 
triten mir diese lateinischen Wérter, so verbunden, zum ersten Male vors Auge? Allein 
ich bin es ja doch und es ist Rhetorik in diesen Fragen, Rhetorik, die gut ist ftir Frauen 
oder fiir das Haus der Gemeinen, deren von unserer Zeit so tiberschatzte Machtmittel 
aber nicht hinreichen, ins Innere der Dinge zu dringen. Mein Inneres aber muf ich Ihnen 
darlegen, eine Sonderbarkeit, cine Unart, wenn Sie wollen eine Krankheit meines 
Geistes, wenn Sie begreifen sollen, daB mich ein ebensolcher briickenloser Abgrund von 
den scheinbar vor mir liegenden literarischen Arbeiten trennt, als von denen, die hinter 
mir sind und die ich, so fremd sprechen sie mich an, mein Eigentum zu nennen zogere. 
(P, II, 7-8) 


He feels alienated from the works of his past because the birth of those monstrous 
children has left no trace within, and from language because it cannot penetrate to 
the heart of things. And yet the plans he outlines still evoke expressions of 
enthusiasm as he describes them, and it is strongly implied that the aesthetic 
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principles he sets out in his appreciation of Sallust are ones he still holds. The same 
applies to the animistic state of happiness as he describes it: its full force is apparent in 
the tone of the description. His nostalgia implies a distance from the experience, but 
not a rejection of that state as wrong or as transcended. 

However we can detect in more subtle guises a rejection of the art of those years. 
Chandos praises the ancients, their forms and their figures; but he has thoroughly 
shaken off their influence by the time he comes to write the letter. Instead of the 
suffering of Niobe at Carthage, he is far more moved by the vivid image of the rats 
he has poisoned. The comparison between the two is given in order to elevate the 
seriousness of the rats’ agonies, but it also has the implicit effect of debasing the 
classical scene. The Jarryesque story of Crassus’s heroic love for his eel fascinates 
Chandos because of ‘diese Figur, deren Lacherlichkeit und Verachtlichkeit mitten in 
einem die erhabensten Dinge beratenden, weltbeherrschenden Senat so ganz ins 
Auge springt’ (P, II, 21). Here too he is implicitly mocking the glory that was Rome. 
For he must dissociate himself from his models and from the flow of their influence, 
now that he is privileged to receive the ecstatic communication of the moments. 

Thus, like Proust’s narrator; Hofmannsthal’s narrator both endorses and more 
subtly mocks the: beliefs of his younger self. There is a continuum of identity 
together with the distance of a radical change. 

In his description of his own utterance as ‘Rhetorik’, Chandos exemplifies an 
alienation from language. Uneasy using the terms and the tone which spring to 
mind, he rejects them as unworthy of a man or of an aristocrat. Throughout the 
letter, he frequently apologizes to Bacon for his unsatisfactory use of language, or 
asserts that the things he is describing are really beyond expression. He is a narrator 
ashamed of his narration. It is as if courtesy has simply forced him to give an account 
of himself, and there is no more creative motive at stake. Yet at the same time the 
narrator displays an alarming ease with language for one who claims to have become 
incapable of fluent articulation. Nor can it be claimed that he is right when he says he 
cannot convey the nature of the ecstatic moments. 

In the Chandos letter we find that the problem of the incompatibility of character 
and narrator has not been successfully incorporated and exploited. For, although we 
have detected an element of ironic depth similar to that in A la recherche du temps 
perdu, the text is not self-reflexive in the same way. Marcel the character is connected 
logically to Marcel the narrator in that the decision taken in the Guermantes library 
changes the former into the latter. But Chandos the character has declared himself 
incapable of articulation; so the composition of the letter remains an insoluble 
contradiction of its content. We are forced to conceive of two Chandos’s who can 
have no coherent relation to each other. 

The text thus reveals a helplessness on the part of its author to deal successfully 
with the paradox of the double ‘I’. One reason for this is inherent in the fiction. 
Chandos, unlike Marcel, has started offas a writer, and for him to take up that status 
again would seem to deny any progression or change: it would be, as the imagery 
has shown, a kind of suicide. Secondly, the form of the two texts is very different: 
the two Chandos’s are far closer in time than Marcel and the narrator, and the text’s 
shortness does not allow for the perspective of internal distance across which 
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Proust’s paradoxes are made to work. There is, similarly, no reversal of the banal 
from hostile to benign. But the most important cause of the irresolution is that, 
unlike Proust’s work, the Chandosbrief poses a moral problem, and it is an insoluble 
one. If Chandos is socially guilty because he is a writer, then he cannot be allowed to 
go on writing; yet how can he make his confession if not through language? In the 
attempt to go beyond this impasse the protagonist is sacrificed, for he cannot survive 
it. The reader leaves the text with an equal sense of irresolution and discomfiture, 
rightly disturbed by a moral question which, once raised, cannot be answered. 


* * * 


If we look outside the Chandosbrief now, at other writings by Hofmannsthal,* we 
may be able to gain a perspective on the issues raised in it, so that we can finally 
return to them with a broader understanding. 

The animistic idyll of the writer described by Chandos as his state before the crisis 
has its parallels in Hofmannsthal’s early writings. In the Ad me ipsum, a retrospective 
analysis which traces personal themes, he gives a name to this early state: ‘Pracexis~ 
tenz’. There are two elements in the term ‘Praeexistenz’, and we must distinguish 
them, in order to show the complexity of the concept and its inherent contradic- 
tions. The first element is that by which the word can be taken to mean a form of 
being which precedes real existence. In this meaning, the state is, as it is in the 
Chandosbrief, clearly cut off from what follows it. 

It is characterized as a state of magical power: ‘Die magische Herrschaft tiber das 
Wort das Bild das Zeichen’ (A, 215-16). Elsewhere, Hofmannsthal writes ‘Jugend- 
stadium: Magie’ (A, 232) or ‘Der Anfang ist pure Magie: Praeexistenz’ (A, 238). 

In this magical state the element of conjuring power is language: ‘Die magische 
_.. Gewalt der Worte auf ein fiir diese Gewalt empfingliches Kindergemit’ 
(A, 241). Words are then ‘versiegelte Gefangnisse des géttlichen Pneuma, der 
Wahrheit’ (A, 105); and such words have the power to conjure up a terrifying reality: 
‘Gétzendienst, Anbetung eines eidolen, Sinnbildes, das einmal fiir einen Menschen 
lebendig war, Mirakel gewirkt hat, durch flammende Offenbarung des gottlichen 
Geheimnisses der Welt gewesen ist: solche eidola sind die Begriffe der Sprache’ 

A, 116). 

ane is the power to act on the world by exercising special gifts; the image for 
this power is a sphere with the self at its centre: ‘Ein hoher erregter Zustand. Von 
allen Seiten strO6men in Wellen die Elemente des kugelférmigen Daseins ein’ (A, 
116).6 In the early poems and verse-plays, the most frequent image for this magical 
power of the self is that of the emperor. The emperor of China speaks: 


In der Mitte aller Dinge 

Wohne ich, der Sohn des Himmels. 
Meine Frauen, meine Baume, 
Meine Tiere, meine Teiche 
SchlieBt die erste Mauer ein. 


Bis ins Herz der Welt hinunter 
Drdhnt das Schreiten meiner Hoheit. (GLD, 30) 
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The rivers flow as if from a point centred on him, 


Meinen Garten zu bew4ssern, 
Der die weite Erde ist. (GLD, 30) 


This emperor recalls another who, in Das kleine Welttheater, appears as a gardener, 
having abdicated universal power: 


Ich trug den Stirnreif und Gewalt der Welt 
Und hatte hundert der erlauchten Namen (GLD, 377) 


but his power over those around him made the world unreal: 


In einem triiben Spiegel Spuren fand, 

Wenn ich umwé6lkt von Leben um mich blickte: 
Denn alle Mienen spiegelten wie Wasser 

Nur dies: ob meine ztirnte oder nickte. (GLD, 378) 


In this state of power, the self at the centre is ‘der geometrische Ort fremder 
Geschicke’ (E, 298). These words are used to describe Andreas, who is likened in 
this respect to the Kaufmannssohn of the ‘Marchen der 672. Nacht’. In that story, 
the moral aspect of this power is given forceful expression: the young man is an 
aesthete, living alone except for four servants who represent for him the dangerous 
elements of morality, nostalgia, sexual desire and fear. Their presence as glimpsed 
watching eyes haunts him until one day a symbolic action towards each leads him to 
a violent death. We can see a growing preoccupation in the young Hofmannsthal 
with the immorality of the aesthetic state, which will be examined further later. For 
the present, we may note as the characteristic image of this state a self'at the centre of 
a magic sphere radiating a power that is equated with political absolutism. 

The second essential element in the concept of ‘Pracexistenz’ is the fact that this 
early state is deeply informed by a sense of pastness. Already the child, the youth, is 
nostalgic. This is typically neo-Platonic, as Hofmannsthal’s quotation from Gregor 
von Nyssa, placed at the head of the Ad me ipsum, illustrates: ‘Er, der Liebhaber der 


shéchsten Schénheit, hielt was er schon gesehen hatte nur fiir ein Abbild dessen, was 


er noch nicht gesehen hatte und begehrte dieses selbst, das Urbild, zu genieBen’ 
(A, 214 and 227). In the early state, then, ‘das Ich als Universum’ (A, 213) has both 
“Weltbesitz und Weisheitszustand des Alters’ (A, 220 and 224). He longs for what is 
not yet his, but possesses it already, as it were, in anticipation: ‘die echt jugendliche, 
ahnende Vorwegnahme’ (A, 224). The child Hofmannsthal was in a state of 
awareness of past and future, at the heart of a power-sphere that seems to include 
both personal and universal time as well as space: ‘Die Kindheit als Spiegelung der 
Sehnsucht. Alles Vorbereitung, Hindeutung . . . Ahnung eines nicht mehr vorhan- 
denen Zustandes. Ahnung der Welt: Antike, Orient, Geschichte’ (A, 232). This is 
even characterized as a ‘Supposition des quasi-Gestorbenseins’ (A, 213).7 

The finest of the early poems are filled with an awareness of the past as a sort of 
burden that the young poet carries with him: 
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. .. daB ich auch vor hundert Jahren war 
Und meine Ahnen, die im Totenhemd, 
. Mit mir verwandt sind wie mein eignes Haar. (GLD, 18) 


The heir of the ‘Lebenslied’ could be as burdened by the ‘Adler, Lamm und Pfau’ 
(GLD, 14) of his ancestors as, later, the last of the Contarini family by his. The ‘P of 
“Manche freilich. . .” bears a similar weight: 


Ganz vergessener Volker Miidigkeiten : 
Kann ich nicht abtun von meinen Lidern. (GLD, 20) 


In ‘Age of innocence’, which seems to be strongly confessional, the child of eight 
tries to store or create memories for himself: 


Mit acht Jahren fand er den gréBten Reiz an dem Duft halbvergessener Tage und tat 
manches nur mit dem dumpfen Instinkt, zukiinftige hibsche Erinnerungen auszusden. 
So gewohnte er sich resigniert, den Wert und Reiz der Gegenwart erst von der 
Vergangenheit geworden zu erwarten. (P, I, 152) 


The narrator calls this the child’s ‘Kultus der Erinnerung’ (ibid.). 

In his essay of 1892 on Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, Hofmannsthal 

describes his generation thus: ‘In einem gewissen halbreifen Alter voll Sehnsucht 
und Raffiniertheit hat unser aller Phantasie sich einmal an dem Rom der Verfallzeit 
wolliistig festgesogen’ (P, I, 239). The imagery of infant-feeding combined with 
voluptuousness suggests a decadence that belongs to a no-man’s-land between one 
age and another, The article continues with a comparison between these two 
generations of ‘Spatgeborenen’: 
So ahnlich mit uns selber kamen sie uns vor, wie sie da vor sich hinlebten, nicht ganz 
wahr und doch sehr geistreich und sehr schén, von einer morbiden Narcissus-Schénheit, 
allem Gleichnishaften zugetan und in einer etwas manierierten Skepsis; frauenhaft und 
knabenhaft und greisenhaft. (P, I, 239) 


This aspect of youth as misplaced in its own time refers both to the century and to 
the age of the individual. The young Loris seems to have been acutely aware of the 
discomfort of his position, caught between two generations and at home in neither. 
Olga Schnitzler reports early conversations between him and her husband: 


Loris beginnt, von sich und seiner Kindheit zu erzahlen. Mit acht Jahren habe er die 
Krisen durchgemacht, die sonst Sechzehnjahrige erleben, und mit siebzehn sei er mit 
ganz fertigen Anschauungen und Vorurteilen aufgewacht. ‘Man mufB es erlebt haben, 
um zu wissen, wie unheimlich das ist’ fiigt er hinzu, als spriche er von einem andern.$ 


Connected with this precociousness is Loris’s sense of distance from spontaneous 
emotion. He confided to Marie Herzfeld: ‘Ich habe bisher nie eine groBe Freude oder 
einen groBen Schmerz gehabt’.? The feeling of having unreal emotions is evident in 
the early poem ‘Gedankenspuk’, in which the ‘I’ is possessed by figures he has met 
not in life but in books. A letter of 1907 addressed to a former schoolfellow recalls 
this younger self: 


Seitdem ich. . . tiber DreiBig bin, Frau und Kind habe und mich dabei innerlich ebenso 
jung fiihle als je. . . wei ich auch . . . daB die sonderbare, fast unheimliche seelische 
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Beschaffenheit, diese scheinbar alles durchdringende Lieblosigkeit und Treulosigkeit, 
die dich an mir so sehr befremdet und mich manchmal so sehr geangstigt hat — der “Tor 
und Tod’ ist nichts als ein Ausdruck dieser Angst —, daB diese seelische Beschaffenheit 
nichts andres ist, als die Verfassung des Dichters unter den Dingen und Menschen. !° 


Here, Hofmannsthal directly connects the coldness of the youth ill at ease among 
his peers with the poetic talent he displayed at that age. Many of the early essays 
express aspects of this problem. The group of artists gathered around Swinburne 
seem to have been born aesthetes: ‘Sie gehen nicht von der Natur zur Kunst, sondern 
umgekehrt’ (P, I, 113); and D’Annunzio is the same: ‘Sein Lebens- und Weltgeftihl 
hat sich nicht am Leben und an der Welt entziindet, sondern an ktinstlichen Dingen’ 
(P, I, 241). Here an indoor world of art-objects is contrasted with a diffuse and 
threatening ‘Leben’ outside. It is only provisionally kept out of the closed world of 
the room. ‘In Wirklichkeit . . . rollt drauBen das rasselnde, gellende, brutale und 
formlose Leben’ (P, I, 115). Claudio too, like the young artists grouped around the 
dying Titian, dwells in a world shut off from the life of other men. 

The poet is guilty, then, of the sin of the emperor and subject to the same sense of 
unreality. Because he contains in himself, in mythicized form, a host of figures from 
literature or an imagined ancestral past, he shuts himself away from a real world 
which includes manifold suffering, often politically caused. A diary entry of 1905 
exemplifies this contrast of lives: 


Weltzustand. — Wahrend ich hier in Lueg am Rande des Waldes tiber dem leuchtenden 
See sitze und schreibe, ereignet sich in der Welt dieses: In Venezuela lat der Diktator 
Castro in den tibergefiillten Gefingnissen erwiirgen und zu Tode martern; die Leiche 
eines Verbrechers bleibt an den lebenden jungen Obersten X. so lange angekettet, bis der 
Oberst wahnsinnig wird. In Baku schieBen seit acht Tagen die Armenier und Tartaren 
aufeinander, werfen Frauen und Kinder in die Flammen der Hauser, das ganze erleuchten 
auf Meilen die roten Riesenflammen brennenden Petroleumlager. In irgendeinem skan- 
dinavischen Gefingnis sitzt zugleich der ungeheure zwanzigfache Morder Nordlund und 
zermalmt die Riesenkrifte seines Willens an der stumpfen leeren Kerkenmauer, die er 
anstiert. Und die Gefangnisse! die unschuldig Verurteilten! und die sogenannten Schul- 
digen! und die Armenviertel von London und New York. . . (A, 142) 


In this passage the world of social and political injustice is brought forward to reflect 
on the unforgiveable indulgence of a poet’s existence. It is as if the curiosity and 
conscience of Zola were forcing itself on the attention of Mallarmé. Hofmannsthal 
expresses a sense of universal responsibility, founded in shame. 

A striking feature of the early essays is the attempt — which we find most clearly 
realized in the Chandosbrief-— to divide off the state of magical creativity, indeed the 
possession of poetic gifts, into an area of childhood radically distinct from the 
present adult state. 

At seventeen, Hofmannsthal wrote of Hermann Bahr and German Naturalism: 
“‘Beide sind ja noch so jung, sehr, sehr jung — hoffentlich’ (P, I, 18). He commented 
similarly on D’Annunzio: ‘Aber er ist noch jung, und seine Gaben und Kr§afte sind 
sehr gro’ (P, I, 245), and on Vielé-Griffin: ‘Ich nehme an, da} Herr Vielé-Griffin 
sehr jung ist’, adding significantly: ‘Dann kann man noch nichts Bestimmtes tiber 
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ihn sagen’ (P, I, 257). All these writers were, not surprisingly, considerably older 
than the Loris who wrote these lines. 

The image of the poet as child, familiar from Romanticism, pervades the works of 
Hofmannsthal’s early period. In the prologue to Der Tod des Tizian the poet greets 
the child as his twin; and in the ‘Gesprach Uber Gedichte’, an analogy is made 
between the poet, the child and the believer: ‘Dem Kind ist alles Symbol, dem 
Frommen ist Symbol das einzig Wirkliche und der Dichter vermag nichts anderes zu 
erblicken’ (P, II, 102). All three of these attitudes are woven into the Brief. 

The child plays two roles in Hofmannsthal’s thinking: the child one is and the 
child one has. These represent two different sorts of innocence. In the essay ‘Raoul 
Richter’, which describes a friendship of 1896, Hofmannsthal contrasts himself with 
Richter: 


Ich war wie ein Spieler, der alles auf einen Wurf setzte; es ging mir immer um eine 
Trunkenheit, die ohne Namen war, oder um nichts. Richter war ruhig, heiter und erfiillt 
.. . Es war, als ginge er immer hastig auf ein Licht los, das er innerlich gewahr wurde 
(P, Ill, 168) 


The nameless ‘Trunkenheit’ evoked here can be identified with that of the Chandos- 
brief. Here it is shown to be an object of risk. While Hofmannsthal is, in both senses, 
a ‘Spieler’, Richter displays a firm assumption of future responsibility: ‘ich sptirte 
wohl, da8 er vom wirklichen Leben redete, von der Mannhaftigkeit, und daB er 
auch auf die bleibenden Lebensverhiltnisse hindeutete, an die nichts in mir dachte; 
daB er zwischen zwei Altern stand und vor ihm schon Ehe und Vaterschaft lagen’ 
(P, Ill, 171); and, later: ‘Er sprach . . . von der Zukunft, von dem, was in uns 
wiirdig werden miisse und wiirdig bleiben zu einem héchsten Amt: Vaterschaft’ 
(P, Ill, 174). A further contrast is drawn, between their different conceptions of 
purity, the one forward-looking, the other backward-looking: 


Ich fuhr fort: wie immer das Ersehnte so rein scheine, und immer die Sehnsucht nach 
riick warts, nach dem als Kind Erlebten, da8 mir alles Schéne nur war, als erinnerte es 
mich an ein Fritheres, und die Sehnsucht nach dem Unendlichen, daB ich mich in den 
Schmerz mit Wollust versenken k6nne, ja selbst in unwahren und getraumten Schmerz, 
weil ein Unendliches sich offenbare. Ich fiihlte, er duldete und verstand mich, ohne mir 
mit dem Gefiihl nahe zu sein; er sprach nichts aus, leise wandte er das Gesprach: daB es 
zweierlei Reinheit gabe und ein Doppeltes in uns nach dieser zweifachen Reinheit suche, 
verschieden nach den innern Lebensstufen, und daf auf der reifern Stufe das Reine 
erkannt werde als das Wesentliche und das, was allein Bestand habe. (P, III, 170) 


The purity, or innocence, of which Richter then speaks is that of the responsible 
adult’s acceptance of having children; the one the young Hofmannsthal has in mind 
is that of being a child. What he has described as his idea of purity is what he later 
comes to call ‘Praeexistenz’; it is also very close to the experience evoked in 
Chandos’s ‘guten Augenblicke’. The latter kind of innocence is asocial, the former a 
genuine encounter with social morality. 

We have shown how, in his boyhood and youth, Hofmannsthal was aware of an 
inconsistency of the selfin the very fact that he did not feel like a child of his own age. 
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‘Age of innocence’ expressly denies its optimistic title. The child is unhappy to 
compare his own confused and guilty self with the illustrations in his English 
picture-book. As Miles points out,?! the events of Andreas’s childhood that: we 
glimpse are scenes of gratuitous cruelty or humiliation. All the evocations Hof- 
mannsthal gives of childhood are equivocal: the young are unaware of being young. 
The desire for fatherhood embodies in two ways the fantasy of having a child: to 
have a real child of one’s own, and also, by the accession to a new generation, to 
possess one’s own childhood as a thing susceptible of contemplation. 

The Ad me ipsum is devoted to precisely this problem: the need to leave behind the 
childhood state in a ‘Durchdringen aus der Praeexistenz zur Existenz’ (A, 214). We 
can see now that there is a contradiction between the two meanings of the term: for 
the sense of a state preceding real life is based on a distinction in time, while the sense 
of a fluid awareness of past and other worlds seeks to deny distinctions of time. The 
impulse to distinguish between stages of one’s life is rooted in a rejection of that state 
of being in which one’s stage of life was ill-defined. Andreas wishes ‘mit seiner 
Kindheit verséhnt zu sterben’ (E, 222). Some sort of death must be enacted in order 
for one both to reject and to possess one’s childhood. 

This is what happens in the Chandosbrief. Youth and poetic creativity are 
encapsulated in the image of a lost state which is enclosed like a womb, a separate 
and complete object of nostalgic contemplation. The crisis brings about the closure. 
It allows the possession of a remembered and now narrated self, represented as 
absolute. It is for this reason that the imagery belongs so far back in childhood that it 
represents infancy or the prenatal state. This is the ideal self possessed in narrative 
and enclosed in the ‘tiefsten Scho des Friedens’. 

The middle section of the Briefis that in which Chandos has, for several years at 
the time of writing, achieved the external elements of the state of adulthood: 
marriage and fatherhood. The feudal lord of an agricultural estate, he is ina position 
about midway between those of the ‘Kaiser’ and the ‘Gartner’. The crisis is centred 
initially on the encounter with his daughter. Interestingly, the biographical facts 
show this problem to be anticipated: Hofmannsthal’s daughter was born only three 
months before he is known to have been working on the Brief, !? and it is conceivable 
that he was already at work on it around the time ofher birth. Chandos’s child is four 
years old — already of an age in which parenthood involves the articulation of moral 
ideas — and it is upon his attempt to ‘form’ her in this way that he finds the words 
decomposing in his mouth ‘wie modrige Pilze’. 

It is highly significant that the imagery of food-as-flow in the Chandosbrief is so 
closely tied to the question of language that it centres on the mouth. The forcefulness 
of this image lies in the immediacy of disgust; but it also emphasizes that the end of 
childhood is felt as a crisis of utterance. One of Hofmannsthal’s aphorisms in the 
Buch der Freunde runs: ‘DaB der Mund ktiBt, iBt und redet, sollte fiir sich allein die am 
Greifbaren haften, daraufbringen, da} wir durchaus dem Ungreiflichen gegentiber- 
stehen’ (A, 44). The mouth is the image not only for the human faculty of taking in 
the world as food but also of giving it forth as words. 

Serna in his recollections of Hofmannsthal, comments on the image of the 
mouth: 
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Seine ganze damals und heute bewunderte Jugendproduktion kam ihm unwirklich vor, 
zerging ihm, wie er sich einmal zu mir ausdriickte, im Mund. Liebte er doch solche 
Bilder, die auf das sinnlichste Empfinden des Schmeckens zurtickgehen . . . Von einem 
Buch André Gides sagte er einmal zu mir: Es ist so, wie wenn man in Glas beiBt.¥ 


The problem of language, then, is expressed in a sensual image of disgust made 
immediate to the tongue. But it is important to distinguish here that two different 
kinds of language are at issue: the milk-like flow refers to the language of creative 
writing; the stopped flow, poison in the mouth, refers to the language of social 
intercourse. In the abortive encounter with his child, Chandos discovers the power 
of the socially directed word. Unlike the more socially diffuse words of poetry, with 
their suggestive power, 14 the language of the social world has the ability to fix, to 
condemn. It is for this reason that he becomes rapidly incapable of using the phrases 
which, by praise or blame, can petrify people into objects. He perceives himself thus 
as socially powerful, responsible and therefore potentially guilty. The purity of 
fatherhood is sullied, and through this experience he realizes the moral complexity 
of social responsibility, which inevitably uses a language of judgement. 

Language is, as Daviau points out,15 not really a cause of the crisis but its 
symptom. In earlier writings of Hofmannsthal’s, language is frequently character- 
ized as morally equivocal. In the essay on Vielé-Griffin, the French poet is accused of 
seeming unnatural precisely because he writes too well: 


Es ist, als ob er die Dinge, von denen er redet, nie angertihrt hatte, nie wirklich ihren 
Geruch gerochen, wie Kinder den Geruch von Zimmern und Garten und Gassen riechen, 
nie wirklich ihren Geschmack geschmeckt. (P, I, 258) 


An honest enjoyment of sense impressions, a good taste in the mouth, is incompat- 
ible with verbal fluency — and it is interesting that for the written word Hofmanns- 
thal substitutes the more physically immediate image of the spoken word: ‘man hat 
die sehr gefahrliche Gabe, fast alle Dinge, die man nicht fihlt und kaum denkt, 
raffiniert gut und fast schlagend auszudriicken. Auch Herr Vielé-Griffin sagt zu gut’ 
(P, I, 258; Hofmannsthal’s italics). He finishes on the warning note: ‘ahnt man, daf 
ein Dichter eben nicht gerade der zu nennen sein wird, qui dit bien?’ (P, I, 259). 

There is an anticipation here of the moral condemnation of fluency which is 
dramatized in the Chandosbrief, and a parallel suggestion that it is somehow possible 
to be a poet who paradoxically does not ‘say well’. . . Indeed, this awkward use of 
‘sagen’ translates equally uncomfortably into French or English, and seems itself to 
hint at a poetics of non-fluency. But as we have seen in the Brief, where the poet 
simply succumbs to silence, that is more easily said than done. 

In Hofmannsthal’s essay on Mitterwurzer, ‘Eine Monographie’, a crisis of 
language is given as symptom of all the ills of the modern age: ‘Die Leute sind es 
nimlich miide, reden zu héren. Sie haben einen tiefen Ekel vor den Worten: Denn 
die Worte haben sich vor die Dinge gestellt. Das Hérensagen hat die Welt ver- 
schluckt’ (P, I, 265). Here the language of daily chatter is being referred to, but it has 
precisely that magical power of swallowing and replacing the physical world that 
we have seen as characteristic of poetic creativity. Blame is once again laid at the 
door of those who are too fluent: ‘Alle anstandigen Menschen haben von vornherein 
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einen Widerwillen gegen einen, der gewandt redet. Das “gut Ausgedrtickte”’ erregt 
spontan den Verdacht, nicht empfunden zu sein’ (P, I, 266). Despite the apparent 
irony of ‘ansténdigen Menschen’, Hofmannsthal appears, by analogy with his 
remarks on Vielé-Griffin, to endorse this view. In his portrait of Mitterwurzer he 
seems clearly to share the public’s ‘verzweifelte Liebe zu allen Kiinsten . . . die 
schweigend ausgeiibt werden’ (P, I, 267), for he writes of the actor: ‘In seinem Mund 
werden die Worte auf einmal wieder etwas ganz Elementares, der letzte ein- 
dringlichste Ausdruck des Leibes’ (P, I, 267). 

The equation of fluent — or indeed any — speech with insincerity continues to be 
a major theme in Hofmannsthal’s later work, especially the comedies. To Hans 
Karl, language is immodest: ‘Das simple Faktum, daB man etwas ausspricht, ist 
indezent’ (L, I, 455); Silvia too calls spoken language ‘schamlos’ (L, II, 107). In both 
Der Schwierige and Cristinas Heimreise, an inarticulate figure is given as exemplary: 
the clown Furlani who mimes ‘sozusagen aus Héflichkeit’ (L, H, 344) and the 
captain, whose awkward ‘Mundwerk’'is a guarantee of his integrity. 

The immorality of fluency is a complex problem. Daviau points to an essential 


ambiguity in the Chandosbrief. The introductory paragraph to the letter now reads: © 


‘Dies ist der Brief, den Philipp Lord Chandos. . . an Francis Bacon. . . schrieb, um 
sich bei diesem Freunden wegen des ganzlichen Verzichtes auf literarische Betiati- 
gung zu entschuldigen’ (P, II, 7). Earlier drafts had in the place of ‘Verzicht’ the far 
more neutral terms ‘Aufhéren’ and ‘Unterlassen’. Daviau comments: ‘By this shift, 
Hofmannsthal actually has brought the beginning of the work into harmony with 
the end, but in doing so he has created a contradiction with the middle’. 16 

The question of the extent to which Chandos’s abandonment of literary and social 
utterance is voluntary, is vitally important, for it is related to the moral issue of 
innocence and responsibility. If he gives something up, then he has chosen to do so 
and can be held responsible for his choice; ifsomething simply happens to him, then, 
like a child, he is not to be held responsible for it. The imagery of Chandos’s crisis 
tends strongly to suggest that it is an illness, not an act of choice: the stop of the 
food-flow is caused by an unknown power, the poison in the mouth implies a horror 
forced on the senses. By contrast, he states both at the beginning and at the end of the 
letter that his abandonment of literary activity is voluntary. Let us look again at the 
two sorts of language involved. 

Poetic language, Chandos claims in his description of the youthful state, is so 
involuntary as to be an instinctive flow, an irresistible rush of utterance. Social 
language, on the other hand, is a deliberately exercised and controlled activity, 
whose problematic nature is later embodied in the figure of Hans Karl and also in 
Hofmannsthal’s favourite image of ‘Takt’.17 This distinction may appear, when we 
think about it, as the opposite of what we would normally assume — that the writer 
has to work at language while the rest of us merely emit it. But the Chandosbrief, as 
well as the other works of Hofmannsthal’s which we have cited, insists on the 
identification of fine language with a natural flow. Since this is so, we would expect 
the cessation of literary language to be involuntary and that of social language to bea 
matter of conscious will, But these are reversed: the latter, so clearly a matter of 
responsibility and guilt, is stopped by the operation ofa disease. By blurring the two 
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sorts of language, Chandos succeeds in blurring also the question of the self- 
indulgence and social irresponsibility of art, which is secretly embodied in the banal 
objects. 

The objects, as we have shown, represent the world which the poet has neglected 
and ignored. He is made dependent on it but he operates on it a poetic metamor- 
phosis so that it yields for him a mysterious language, ‘eine Sprache, in welcher die 
stummen Dinge zu mir sprechen’. Where the two meanings of ‘Sprache’ were 
significantly blurred into each other, this supernatural language is clearly dis- 
tinguished from either of them. It can neither be written nor spoken. It is the badge 
of election of the self who conceives it, for the objects are a sign-system for him 
alone. But they can never be made to yield up the key to what they represent and 
Chandos is left with the sense that if things are a language, the divinity whose 
utterance they are cannot be other than severe. 

The open ending of the text shows that his assumption of vindication is by no 
means secure. The God of judgement merely might be made to hear him, ifhe is able 
to put into use that unimaginable language. But he is far from that state. Led by his 
ecstatic obsession ‘irgendwie in mich selber und in den tiefsten SchoB des Friedens’, 
he both finds and loses an ideal self. In that womb he is in possession of a 
Chomskyan competence without a performance, an utterance that cannot imagine 
realization, but at the same time he is dying of it, for the self-generation into 
language is described as a fermentation, a decomposition. '8 

The Chandosbriefis a pessimistic work. In it, banal objects appear to play only a 
positive role, but that is only apparently so. In the Ad me ipsum Hofmannsthal 
includes Chandos’s moments of encounter under the heading ‘Der ambivalente 
Zustand zwischen Praeexistenz und Leben’ (A, 216), and in a letter of 1921, he 
introduces Der Schwierige to Anton Wildgans thus: 


Ich hoffe, daB Sie Zeit finden, das Stiick zu lesen, u. daB es Ihnen ein bischen Spas macht. 
Sie werden finden, da ich darin das eigentlich Seelenhafte, das Persénlich- 
metaphysische, das, was Sie gerne das ‘Bekenntnishafte’ nennen, ebenso wie in der 
‘Cristina’ versteckt habe unter der Ironie der Gestaltung, ja hier unter der doppelten 
Ironie, der Gestaltung im socialen, geformten Element. Und doch ist dieser Individuell- 
metaphysische Kern sehr stark, und mir ist manchmal Angst gewesen, er durchbrache 
mir die Hiille. Es ist das Problem, das mich oft gequalt u. bedngstigt hat (schon im “Tor 
u. Tod’, am stirksten in dem ‘Brief des Lord Chandos, den Sie vielleicht kennen) — wie 
kommt das einsame Individuum dazu, sich durch die Sprache mit der Gesellschaft zu 
verkniipfen, ja durch sie, ob es will oder nicht, rettungslos mit ihr verkntipft zu sein? — 
und weiterhin: wie kann der Sprechende noch handeln — da ja ein Sprechen schon 
Erkenntnis, also Aufhebung des Handelns ist — mein persénlicher mich nicht loslassen- 
der Aspect der ewigen Antimonie vom Sprechen und Tun, Erkennen u. Leben.'9 


This problem is forcibly expressed in the Brief in combination with the problem 
of loss and maturity, the difficulty of acceding from childhood to adulthood. It is 
posed with too much energy and anxiety to be solved. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER If 


I. 


A Rw 


All quotations from Hofmannsthal’s works are from the Gesammelte Werke (Frankfurt, 
1947-59). The following abbreviations will be used: Die Erzdhlungen — E; Aufzeichnungen — 
A; Gedichte und lyrische Dramen — GLD; Lustspiele I, Il, WI—L, 1, L, 0, etc.; Dramen I, I, HI, IV 


.—D,1, D, Hl, etc; Prosa I, I, Ill, 1V—P, I, P, Iletc., followed by the page numbers in arabic. 


W. B. Yeats, ‘The second coming’, in The Varorium Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats (New 

York, 1957), p. 402. 

Cf. the similar circumstances of the encounter in ‘Das goldene Apfel’, E, 37. 

Cf. J. Seyppel, ‘Mystik als Grenzphanomen und Existenzial’, DVLG, 35 (1961), 163-64. 

The most obviously relevant texts for comparison with the Brief are Die Briefe des Zurtick- 

eal ed and the third article in the series Augenblicke in Griechenland, but for reasons of space it 
as not been possible to make reference to them here. For recent debate on the relationship 

between the three texts see E. Kobel, Hugo von Hofmannsthal (Berlin, 1970), pp. 157-79; 

B. Bennett, ‘Hofmannsthal’s return’, GR, $1 (1976), 28-40; D. Miles, Hofinannsthal’s novel 

‘Andreas’ (Princeton, 1972) pp. 2-59; and A. O. Jaszi, ‘Die Idee des Lebens in Hofmannsthals 

Jugendwerk 1890-1900’, GR, 24 (1949), 103-05. For my own comments on the question, see 

Ba thesis, submitted to the University of London in 1978. 

Cf. letter of summer 1921 quoted by Carl Burckhardt in Der Dichter im Spiegel der Freunde, ed. 

H. A. Fiechtner (Munich and Berne, 1963), p. 134: ‘Meine héchsten Gliicksmomente? immer 

in volliger Einsamkeit, ohne Bezug auf eine Frau oder einen einzelnen Menschen; aber allen 

zugleich nah wie im Mittelpunkt einer Kugel’. See also Poulet, L’Espace proustien, p. 77, froma 

piece written by Proust as a schoolboy: ‘Je suis le centre des choses dont chacune me procure 

des sensations et des sentiments magnifiques et mélancoliques, dont je jouis’. 

Cf. Sartre in Les Mots (Paris, 1964), p. 168: ‘je choisis pour avenir un passé de grand mort et 

j’essayai de vivre 4 l’envers. Entre neuf et dix ans je devins tout 4 fait posthume’. 

Fiechtner, p. 208. 

Fiechtner, p. 57. 

Letter of 23 January 1907 to Stephan Gruss, in Briefe 1900-1909 (Vienna, 1937), pp 253-54. 

Miles, p. 129. 

See A, 133. 

Fiechtner, p. 248. See also Hofmannsthal’s letter of 13 July 1891 in Briefivechsel mit Arthur 

Schnitzler (Frankfurt, 1964), p. 7: ‘Ich schlecke kiinftige Geburtstagstorten ab: das heift, ich 

genieBe in zahllosen Planen das Beste von kiinftigen Arbeiten’. 

Chandos is of course a Neuromantiker well avant la lettre; see R. Tarot, Hugo von Hofimannsthal — 

pepe elle und dichterische Struktur (Tiibingen, 1970), p. 376: a ‘Lyriker ohne Lyrik’; but also 

H. Stefan Schultz, ‘Hofmannsthal and Bacon’, Comparative Literature, 13 (1961), 8: ‘the poet’s 
. . right to be anachronistic’. 

D. Daviau, ‘Hugo von Hofmannsthal and the Chandos letter’, Modern Austrian Literature, 4, 

no. 2 (1971), 33. 

Daviau, p. 32. 


Hofmannsthal sees this concept, in both its musical and its social sense, as typically Austrian: 


see his first letter to The Dial, A, 268. 

Cf. A, 51: ‘Geistige Deutsche werden schwer und spat zum eigentlichen Leben geboren; sie 
machen dann eine zweite Geburt durch, an der viele sterben’. 

Letter of 14 February 1921 in Briefivechsel mit Anton Wildgans (Heidelberg, 1971), p. 31. 
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IV RILKE 


Malte Laurids Brigge, a twenty-eight year old Dane, has arrived in Paris and moved 
into a fifth-floor room in the Latin Quarter. He knows no one, has no job, and passes 
his time in taking walks through the streets of the city;! it is autumn. He is 
overwhelmed by an impression of disease, decay and death. Strange sights and 
smells seem to force themselves on his senses. In a letter that he decides not to send, 
he describes these impressions as ‘merkwiirdige Versuchungen’ (p. 70).? What is the 
temptation? 

Although what he sees is dreadful, it draws him. On two occasions, weird old 
women come up to him and show him objects: , 


Was in aller Welt wollte diese Alte von mir, die, mit einer Nachttischschublade, in der 
einige Knopfe und Nadeln herumrollten, aus irgendeinem Loch herausgekrochen war? 
Weshalb ging sie immer neben mir und beobachtete mich? Als ob sie versuchte, mich zu 
erkennen mit ihren Triefaugen, die aussahen, als hatte ihr ein Kranker griinen Schleim in 
die blutigen Lider gespuckt. Und wie kam damals jene graue, kleine Frau dazu, eine 
Viertelstunde lang vor einem Schaufenster an meiner Seite zu stehen, wahrend sie mir 
einen alten, langen Bleistift zeigte, der unendlich langsam aus ihren schlechten, 
geschlossenen Handen sich herausschob. Ich tat, als betrachtete ich die ausgelegten 
Sachen und merkte nichts. Sie aber wuBte, da8 ich sie gesehen hatte, sie wuBte, daB ich 
stand und nachdachte, was sie eigentlich tate. Denn daf es sich nicht um den Bleistift 
handeln konnte, begriff ich wohl: ich fithlte, daB das ein Zeichen war, ein Zeichen flr 
Eingeweihte, ein Zeichen, das die Fortgeworfenen kennen; ich ahnte, sie bedeutete mir, 
ich miiBte irgendwohin kommen oder etwas tun. Und das Seltsamste war, da ich 
immerfort das Gefithl nicht los wurde, es bestiinde tatsachlich eine gewisse Verabre- 
dung, zu der dieses Zeichen gehérte, und diese Szene ware im Grunde etwas, was ich 
hatte erwarten miissen. (pp. 40-41) 


He has no reason to expect this communication: he does not know the old women. 
He knows no one at all here.3 In his extreme isolation, things have begun to take on 
meanings they have never had before, and these two scenes are charged with sinister 
significance. It does not occur to him to conclude, as Rilke did when describing the 
original of this scene,‘ that the objects were being held out for sale. On the contrary, 
he decides on the grounds of their very commonness that they must bea secret signal 
addressed to him alone, and making unpleasant demands on him. 

For to have received the sign is to admit that he might belong to the group 
represented by the old women, the derelicts who haunt the Paris streets. He 
describes them thus: 


das ist mir klar, daB das die Fortgeworfenen sind, nicht nur Bettler; nein, es sind 
eigentlich keine Bettler, man mu Unterschiede machen. Es sind Abfalle, Schalen von 
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Menschen, die das Schicksal ausgespieen hat. Feucht vom Speichel des Schicksals kleben 
sie an einer Mauer, an einer Laterne, an einer Plakatsaule, oder sie rinnen langsam die 
Gasse hereunter mit einer dunklen, schmutzigen Spur hinter sich her. (p. 40) 


Less than human and less even than objects, these people are a mere vomited 
viscousness on the grim city landscape. Malte lives in fear of being proved like them, 
of no longer being able to make the distinction. If his hands area little dirty, his beard 
somewhat neglected, does this make him one of them? His wrists at least are clean, 
always a sign of not being truly poor. But the ‘Fortgeworfenen’: ‘die lassen sich 
nicht irremachen, die pfeifen auf die Gelenke. Die sehen mich an und wissen es. Die 
wissen, daB ich eigentlich zu ihnen gehére’ (p. 39). He can no longer control the 
objects which should express him: they have come to mean something more than, 
something different from, what he intends by them. At the same time banal objects 
outside him seem to belong to him and call on him. 
On another walk, Malte sées a woman with her head buried in her hands: 


Aber die Frau, die Frau: die war ganz in sich hineingefallen, vorntiber in ihre Hande. Es 
war an der Ecke rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Ich fing an, leise zu gehen, sowie ich sie 
gesehen hatte. Wenn arme Leute nachdenken, soll man sie nicht stéren. Vielleicht fallt es 
ihnen doch ein. 

Die StraBe war zu leer, ihre Leere langweilte sich und zog mir den Schritt iber den 
FuBen weg und klappte mit ihm herum, drtiben und da, wie mit einem Holzschuh. Die 
Frau erschrak und hob sich aus sich ab, zu schnell, zu heftig, so daB das Gesicht in den 
zwei Handen blieb. Ich konnte es darin liegen sehen, seine hohle Form. Es kostete mich 
unbeschreibliche Anstrengung, bei diesen Handen zu bleiben und nicht zu schauen, was 
sich aus ihnen abgerissen hatte. Mir graute, ein Gesicht von innen zu sehen, aber ich 
fiirchtete mich doch noch viel mehr vor dem bloBen wunden Kopf ohne Gesicht. (p. 10) 


What is evoked here is a sense of seeing behind the surface of an object. Malte has 
earlier speculated on ‘wieviel Gesichter es gibt’ (p. 9): faces that wear thin, wear out, 
get replaced. Here he reifies this metaphor into the image of a face visibly split off 
from its head. Beyond the surface of a thing, then, he finds an inside which, 
exposed, is both vulnerable and horrible. 

On a fourth occasion, Malte creates imaginatively the internal life of a house now 
demolished, of which only one wall remains standing. This wall, propped up by 
beams and revealing, on its grimy wallpaper, the marks of staircases, rooms and 
pipes, appears to him like the inside of a body, showing the digestive and excretory 
systems. The air around it seems stuffy, as in an enclosed space; he conjures up all the 
sordidness of human life: 


Da standen die Mittage und die Krankheiten und das Ausgeatmete und der jahrealte 
Rauch und der SchweiB, der unter den Schultern ausbricht und die Kleider schwer 
macht, und das Fade aus den Munden und der Fuselgeruch garender FiiBe. Da stand das 
Scharfe vom Urin und das Brennen vom Ruf und grauer Kartoffeldunst und der 
schwere, glatte Gestank von alterndem Schmalze. Der stiBe, lange Geruch von vernach- 
lassigten Sduglingen war da und der Angstgeruch der Kinder, die in die Schule gehen, 
und das Schwiile aus den Betten mannbarer Knaben. (p. 47) 
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Just as, in the earlier passage, the emptiness of the street was reified, through the 
emotional state of boredom into an image of physical violence, so here the sight of a 
street object gives rise to a narrative evocation of emotions and experiences 
‘precipitated’ into perceptible objects of physical disgust. Revulsion is made con- 
crete, so that, by narrative, an imaginative reaction to the world is made capable of 
infinite re-experience. The synthesis in it of the physical (smells, dirt, adolescent 
sexuality) and the emotional (childhood neglect and fear, present disgust) makes this 
penetration behind the surface ofan object a strange combination of a journey inside 
a body and into a mind. The house is not there: like the Schulin house in a later 
narrative, he has found it in his imagination. He has taken the wall as a sign, 
penetrated beyond the sign and opened up the most feared parts of his own self. 

This is what he finds ‘behind’ the banal objects of Paris, even though he may look 
at them for only a moment. From the time of his arrival here, the act of seeing has 
become a new experience: 


Ich lerne sehen. Ich wei® nicht, woran es liegt, es geht alles tiefer in mich ein und bleibt 
nicht an der Stelle stehen, wo es sonst immer zu Ende war. Ich habe ein Inneres, von dem 
ich nicht wuBte. Alles geht jetzt dorthin. Ich wei8 nicht, was dort geschieht. (p. 9) 


We find here the familiar images of penetration and absorption associated with the 
banal. For Malte the objects of Paris, like Marcel’s steeples or Chandos’s watering- 
can, invite penetration; some of them even seem to open up to his gaze and reveal 
their inside. But when he ‘enters’ the objects he has a feeling not of discovery but of 
recognition. Of the wall, he writes: ‘Das ist das Schreckliche, daB ich sie erkannt 
habe. Ich erkenne das alles hier, und darum geht es so ohne weiteres in mich ein: es 
ist zu Hause in mir’ (p. 47). 

To ‘open up’ the objects that terrify him is to enter a world that repels. But this 
world turns out to be something he already knows. He recognizes that he is not 
penetrating but being penetrated. Thus the banal, the most alien of objects, are 
actually part ofhim. He is alien to himself. What he senses behind the wall is his own 
‘Innenseite’, but more: the wall has become a discrete and threatening object at 
home, like an incubus, inside him. 

Images of penetration and being penetrated are present also in the frequent 
evocations of Malte’s sense impressions as violent movement. Hearing the sounds 
of the city at night, he feels as if he is being physically invaded: 


Elektrische Bahnen rasen ldutend durch meine Stube. Automobile gehen tiber mich hin 
. Die Elektrische rennt ganz erregt heran, dariiber fort, fort tiber alles. Jemand ruft. 
Leute laufen, tiberholen sich. (p. 8) 


Some time later, when he is caught up in the carnival crowds, he loses all certainty of 
whether he is moving or standing still and enters a state of dizziness much like 
Chandos’s: 


obwohl sie standen und ich am Rande der Fahrbahn, wo es Risse im Gedrange gab, 
hinlief wie ein Rasender, war es in Wahrheit doch so, da sie sich bewegten und ich mich 
nicht riihrte. Denn es verinderte sich nichts; wenn ich aufsah, gewahrte ich immer noch 
dieselben Hauser auf der einen Seite und auf der anderen die Schaubuden. Vielleicht auch 
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stand alles fest, und es war nur ein Schwindel in mir und ihnen, der alles zu drehen schien. 
(p. 48) 
Here again Malte is desperate to orientate himself in a world which seems to be 
losing all focus or distinction. 

His hotel room provides no refuge from the experiences of the banal which lie 
outside it. It is not a part of his own space, any more than are his clean collar or 
wrists. The objects in it repulse him: 


Ich sitze in meinem Zimmer bei der Lampe; es ist ein wenig kalt, denn ich wage es nicht, 
den Ofen zu versuchen; was, wenn er rauchte und ich miiBte wieder hinaus? Ich sitze und 
denke: wenn ich nicht arm wire, wiirde ich mir ein anderes Zimmer mieten, ein Zimmer 
mit Moébeln, die nicht so aufgebraucht sind, nicht so voll von fritheren Mietern wie diese 
hier. Zuerst war es mir wirklich schwer, den Kopfin diesen Lehnstuhl zu legen; es ist da 
namlich eine gewisse schmieriggraue Mulde in seinem grtinen Bezug, in die alle Képfe zu 
passen scheinen. Lingere Zeit gebrauchte ich die Vorsicht, ein Taschentuch unter meine 
Haare zu legen, aber jetzt bin ich zu miide dazu: ich habe gefunden, daf es auch so geht 
und daB die kleine Vertiefung genau ftir meinen Hinterkopf gemacht ist, wie nach MaB. 
Aber ich wiirde mir, wenn ich nicht arm ware, vor allem einen guten Ofen kaufen, und 
ich wiirde das reine, starke Holz heizen, welche aus dem Gebirge kommt, und nicht diese 
trostlosen tétes-de-moineau, deren Dunst das Atmen so bang macht und den Kopf so 
wirr. Und dann miiBte jemand da sein, der ohne grobes Gerdusch aufraumt und der das 
Feuer besorgt, wie ich es brauche; denn wenn ich eine Viertelstunde vor dem Ofen 
knicen muB und riitteln, die Stirnhaut gespannt von der nahen Glut und mit Hitze in den 
offenen Augen, gebe ich alles aus, was ich fiir den Tag an Kraft habe, und wenn ich dann 
unter die Leute komme, haben sie es natiirlich leicht. (p. 49) 


This passage tells us a good deal about Malte’s solitude. The objects in his room 
are like those in Marcel’s hotel room: they are not his, they crowd him out. When he 
yields to their attack, just as when he is tempted to give in to the invitation of the 
pencil held out by the old woman, he loses his identity and becomes one of the 
anonymous poor. Malte blames all his problems on his poverty. Ifhe had money, he 
fantasizes, he would be able to acquire objects that would be his own: like those in 
our quotation from Keyserling, they would be friendly, almost human. Exchanging 
in imagination his cheerless coal for pure strong wood, he also imagines a servant 
who would be something in between the human and inanimate, silent and obliging. 
This servant would not bea person but simply a sort of shield against the objects. As 
things are, he is unprotected: the stove both drives him out of doors and uses up his 
finite supply of resistance to what he will find there. 

Malte has no home. After a visit to the hospital, he finds himself lost in the city, 
with no sense of where he ought to be going: 


Dort begann ich eine StraBe zu gehen, und es kamen andere Strafen, die ich nie gesehen 
hatte und wieder andere. Elektrische Bahnen rasten manchmal tiberhell und mit hartem, 
klopfendem Geldute heran und vorbei. Aber auf ihren Tafeln standen Namen, die ich 
nicht kannte. Ich wuBte nicht, in welcher Stadt ich war und ob ich hier irgendwo eine 
Wohnung hatte und was ich tun muBte, um nicht mehr gehen zu miissen. (p. 61) 


He cherishes an idyll of the life he would like, surrounded by books and animals in 
an old shop, or living the life of the poet Francis Jammes in a house full of the tokens 
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and memories of young girls: both these fantasies have him surrounded by 
reassuring objects which are his own by inheritance: ‘O was fiir ein gliickliches 
Schicksal, in der stillen Stube eines ererbten Hauses zu sitzen unter lauter ruhigen 
seBhaften Dingen’ (p. 42); but his real life is very different: ‘Meine alten Mébel 
faulen in einer Scheune, in die ich sie habe stellen diirfen, und ich selbst, ja, mein 
Gott, ich habe kein Dach tiber mir, und es regnet mir in die Augen’ (p. 43). 

Unprotected by family or possessions, he feels completely exposed.§ Even the air 
of Paris is deadly: 


Die Existenz des Entsetzlichen in jedem Bestandteil der Luft. Du atmest es ein mit 
Durchsichtigem; in dir aber schlagt es sich nieder, wird hart, nimmt spitze, geometrische 
Formen an zwischen den Organen. (p. 71) 


The extraordinary power of this image comes from its palpable evocation of the 
absorption of the banal. Even what is imperceptible outside us can take on hard, 
object-like form inside. Once in us, it can attack from within. Exactly the same fear 
is expressed by Malte’s mother’s morbid fear, in her later years, of accidentally 
swallowing a needle.® . 

But the sharp-edged pieces within the body may not always be there for 
destruction. Malte uses the same image to suggest the possibility of reconstruction 
by memory. The subject is another house, his maternal grandfather’s house at 
Urnekloster: 


So wie ich es in meiner kindlich gearbeiteten Erinnerung wiederfinde, ist es kein 
Gebiude: es ist ganz aufgeteilt in mir; da ein Raum, dort ein Raum und hier ein Stiick 
Gang, das diese beiden Raume nicht verbindet, sondern fir sich, als Fragment, aufbe- 
wahrtist. In dieser Weise ist alles in mir verstreut, — die Zimmer, die Treppen, die mit so 
groBer Umstandlichkeit sich niederlieBen, und andere enge, rundgebaute Stiegen, in 
deren Dunkel man ging wie das Blut in den Adern; die Turmzimmer, die hoch 
aufgehangten Balkone, die unerwarteten Altane, auf die man von einer kleinen Tir 
hinausgedrangt wurde: — alles das ist noch in mir und wird nie aufhéren, in mir zu sein. 
Es ist, als ware das Bild dieses Hauses aus unendlicher Héhe in mich hineingesttirzt und 
auf meinem Grunde zerschlagen. (pp. 26-27) 


Once again, Rilke’s writing creates a space within space, where the house contained 
inside the self has corridors likened to veins in which one travels like blood. There 
seems to be an infinite process of penetration and absorption, but here there is no 
suggestion of fear or disgust: For here Malte is exploring two of his possibilities of 
self-restoration: memory and narration. 

In A la recherche du temps perdu, the narrator possessed the whole memory of 
Combray within him, but by voluntary memory he could only release and narrate 
one event, the ‘drame du coucher’. It seems that for Malte the experiences of the 
banal in Paris have a similar effect to that of the madeleine: they precipitate the 
emergence of memories. But this happens much more gradually, and not involun- 
tarily. 


Der Nichstbeste, der, welcher diesen beunruhigenden Gedanken gehabt hat, muf 
anfangen, etwas von dem Versdumten zu tun; wenn es auch nur irgend einer ist, 
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Malte begins to suspect that nothing of importance has yet been said. He resolves: 


durchaus nicht der Geeignetste: es ist eben kein anderer da. Dieser junge, belanglose 
Auslander, Brigge, wird sich fiinf Treppen hoch hinsetzen miissen und schreiben, Tag 
und Nacht: ja er wird schreiben miissen, das wird das Ende sein. (p. 26) 


It is interesting to see that for Malte the possibility of this unique achievement is 
indissolubly linked with the admission of total weakness. He removes from himself 
the discovery he has made, and refers to himself merely as the arbitrary and 
inadequate channel of acommunication. We can see an obvious parallel to the role of 
the banal as messenger of a divine truth by virtue of its ordinariness. Malte 
objectifies himself by the use of the third person and then empties that object-self of 
all content. He becomes ‘nichts. Und dennoch, dieses Nichts fingt an zu denken’ 
(p. 24). The reduction to nothing is the precondition for creativity. 
Being nothing, possessing nothing, he seeks for something that can be his: 


Man hat niemand und nichts und fahrt in der Welt herum mit einem Koffer und mit einer 
Biicherkiste und eigentlich ohne Neugierde. Was fiir ein Leben ist das eigentlich: ohne 
Haus, ohne ererbte Dinge, ohne Hunde. Hatte man doch wenigstens seine Erinne- 
rungen. Aber wer hat sie? Wire die Kindheit da, sie ist wie vergraben. (p. 19) 


Ifhe could possess his own past, then he might recover a stable self. But the narrative 
of his own memories — for the narrated death of Christoph Detlev Brigge, written 
‘gegen die Furcht’ (p. 19), is not a recollection of his own — becomes possible only 
after he has resolved to discharge the duty to set right the world’s ignorance. Having 
made that resolution what he does is to set down, piece by piece, a reconstruction of 
his own childhood. The insistence that he is only arbitrarily chosen for a cosmic 
task, then, serves as a pretext for autobiography, just as Marcel’s and Chandos’s 
experience of a kind of grace helps them to confirm rather than surpass their selves. 

Urnekloster lies, shattered but safely preserved, inside him; but the only part of 
the house he recalls clearly is the room in which the oddly mixed family used to meet 
for dinner. It is a strange room: 


Ich habe diesen Raum niemals bei Tage gesehen, ich erinnere mich nicht einmal, ob er 
Fenster hatte und wohin sie aussahen; jedesmal, sooft die Familie eintrat, brannten die 
Kerzen in den schweren Armleuchtern, und man verga8 in ecinigen Minuten die 
Tageszeit und alles, was man draufen gesehen hatte. Dieser hohe, wie ich vermute, 
gewélbte Raum war starker als alles; er saugte mit seiner dunkelnden Héhe, mit seinen 
niemals ganz aufgeklarten Ecken alle Bilder aus cinem heraus, ohne einem einen 
bestimmten Ersatz dafiir zu geben. Man saf da wie aufgeldst; vdllig ohne Willen, ohne 
Besinnung, ohne Lust, ohne Abwehr. Man war wie eine leere Stelle. Ich erinnere mich, 
daB dieser vernichtende Zustand mir zuerst fast Ubelkeit verursachte, eine Art Seekrank- 
heit, die ich nur dadurch tiberwand, daB ich mein Bein ausstreckte, bis ich mit dem Fu8 
das Knie meines Vaters beriihrte, der mir gegentibersaB.. (p. 27) 


The description of this room displays much of the imagery we have come to 
associate with the negative encounters with the banal. The high ceiling, like that of 
the Balbec room, attacks and drains the self. The child feels dizzy and sick, and seeks 
a parent’s comfort. But Malte, like Proust’s narrator, no longer suffers the experi- 
ence as he did when a boy: he is not yielded up to the power of the room but in 
possession of it by narration. In Paris, experiences can still drain him: after following 
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the epileptic, Malte writes: ‘ich war leer. Wie ein leeres Papier trieb ich an den 
Hiuser entlang’ (p. 69); but in recalling the past he ceases to be empty paper and 
comes to have a past selftrecreated on paper. 

What Malte attempts is, by narration, to draw out and possess a piece of memory 
which can replace the hostile environment of Paris and provide ‘einen bestimmten 
Ersatz’ for it. But this turns out to have its dangers. 

As Seifert points out,” the first narrated scene from the past is also an assertion of 
the possibility of the total realization of the self. Christoph Detlev Brigge, Malte’s 
paternal grandfather, was one of the last to die his ‘eigenen Tod’ (pp. 12-18). His 
dying lasted several weeks, and during its course the old man filled a space far larger 
than his own body: by day he insisted on being carried from room to room and by 
night his voice roared out through the darkness, keeping his tenants awake. A 
deferential husband in his lifetime, in death he dominated everyone. Malte thinks of 
him, in the modern Paris where death seems pervasive, anonymous, ‘fabrikmaBig 
(p. 11), and brings forth the narrative of his dying in order to counter that present 
world. One’s own death is a possession.® Malte describes it thus: 


Friiher wuBte man (oder vielleicht man ahnte es), da man den Tod in sich hatte wie die 
Frucht den Kern. Die Kinder hatten einen kleinen in sich und die Erwachsenen einen 
groBen. Die Frauen hatten ihn im Schoo und die Manner in der Brust. Den hatte man, 
und das gab einem eine eigentiimliche Wiirde und einen stillen Stolz. (p. 13) 


Grandfather Brigge’s death, breaking gradually and painfully out of his body, 
created a new world around it, destroying not only people and animals but things 
too: the objects in a room fell victim to it. 
When he attributes the power to destroy and create a world not to Christoph 
Detlev but to Christoph Detlev’s death, Malte is doing something similar to what he 
does when he claims to be not the creator but the mere channel of his writing. He 
risks the same fate as the old man. For when Christoph Detlev’s death emerges from 
im it leaves its vessel destroyed. 
Pies terrors in Paris Te eansiiald in one which he recalls from childhood: he 
calls it ‘das GroBe’. During his visit to the hospital, he experiences it again for the 
first time for years: 


Jetzt war es da. Jetzt wuchs es aus mir heraus wie eine Geschwulst, wie ein zweiter Kopf, 
und war ein Teil von mir, obwobl es gar nicht zu mir gehéren konnte, weil es so groB 
war. Es war da, wie ein gro8es totes Tier, das einmal, als es noch lebte, meine Hand 
gewesen war oder mein Arm. Und mein Blut ging durch mich und durch es, wie durch 
ein und denselben Kérper. Und mein Herz muBte sich sehr anstrengen, um das Blut in 
das GroBe zu treiben: es war fast nicht genug Blut da. Und das Blut trat ungern ein in das 
GroBe und kam krank und schlecht zuriick. (p. 60) 


The peculiar unpleasantness of this description lies in its vivid physicality: the 
outgrowth is alien, but still attached to the body. He must feed it, like a foetus, by 
sharing its blood stream; but he cannot acknowledge it his, nor can he control it. A 
similar experience of helplessness is described in this recollection of a childhood 
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Das Fieber wtihlte in mir und holte von ganz unten Erfahrungen, Bilder, Tatsachen 
heraus, von denen ich nicht gewuBt hatte; ich lag da, tiberhauft mit mir, und wartete auf 
den Augenblick, da mir befohlen wiirde, dies alles wieder in mich hineinzuschichten, 
ordentlich, der Reihe nach. Ich begann, aber es wuchs mir unter den Handen, es straubte 
sich, es war viel zu viel. Dann packte mich die Wut, und ich warf alles in Haufen in mich 
hinein, und preBte es zusammen; aber ich ging nicht wieder dartiber zu. Und da schrie 
ich, halb offen wie ich war, schrie ich und schrie. Und wenn ich anfing hinauszusehen aus 
mir, so standen sie seit lange um mein Bett und hielten mir die Hande, und eine Kerze 
war da, und ihre groBen Schatten rithrten sich hinter ihnen. Und mein Vater befahl mir, 
zu sagen, was es gabe. Es war ein freundlicher, gedampfter Befehl, aber ein Befehl war es 
immerhin. Und er wurde ungeduldig, wenn ich nicht antwortete. (p. 91) 


This childhood fear of a self out of control bursting forth is made worse by the fact 
that there is no communication between him and his parents. Their words are 
unintentionally harsh and his refuse to come: there is no flow of comfort. 

These two experiences of the self:as emerging and becoming an alien object 
demonstrate the danger inherent in the metaphor of the ‘eigenen Tod’. All creativity 
entails the same risk, as Malte is later to discover. 


But when he begins to narrate events from his memory it is with the hopeful - 


attitude that he can project images out of his mind onto the present environment. 
His paternal family offers one version of this, his maternal family another. It is from 
them that he has inherited his ability to see ghosts. When the young Malte sees 
Christine Brahe in the Urnekloster dining room he is not aware that she is dead, but 
the narrator is. As a narrator, Malte allows her to walk again, be once again made 
more visible than present reality. This immediacy is what his mother insists on 
when, describing how her daughter’s dog leapt up to greet the dead girl’s ghost, she 
repeats ‘Ich hab es gesehen, Malte, ich hab es gesehen’ (p. 85). 

Yet the same immediacy can be fearsome, as the narrative of the hand serves to 
illustrate. The child has climbed down from his seat at the table to find a red? pencil 
he has dropped. It is so dark under the table that he has to feel around in the 
thick-piled carpet with one hand. As he does so, his hand begins to feel as if it no 
longer belonged to him: 


ich erkannte vor allem meine eigene, ausgespreizte Hand, die sich ganz allein, ein biBchen 
wie ein Wassertier, da unten bewegte und den Grund untersuchte. Ich sah ihr, weiB ich 
noch, fast neugierig zu; es kam mir vor, als kénnte sie Dinge, die ich sie nicht gelehrt 
hatte, wie sie da unten so eigenmachtig herumtastete mit Bewegungen, die ich nie an ihr 
beobachtet hatte. Ich verfolgte sie, wie sie vordrang, es interessierte mich. (p. 89) 


The child enjoys this curious feeling of dissociation from his hand. But then quite 
suddenly another hand appears out of the wall and advances towards his. It is ‘eine 
gréBere, ungewéhnlich magere Hand, wie ich noch nie eine gesehen hatte’ (p. 89). 
His curiosity turns to horror: 


Ich fithlte, daB die eine von den Handen mir gehdrte und daB sie sich da in etwas einlie8, 
was nicht wieder gutzumachen war. Mit allem Recht, das ich auf sie hatte, hielt ich sie an 
und zog sie flach und langsam zurtick, indem ich die andere nicht aus den Augen lieB, die 
weitersuchte. (p. 90) 
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Malte’s ownership of his own body is in dispute from the apparition, which thus 
claims to be more real than it. 

What has occurred here is that the child’s playful exploration of the limits of his 
bodily self has turned into something serious. His imagination has supplied, visible 
and undeniable, an ‘é€quivalent spirituel’ of his own hand perceived as independent 
and alien. Something similar happens to the young Malte when he dresses up in 
front of the mirror — itself a reification of that fear of fragmentation, for it is made of 
broken pieces of greenish glass. At first his bold assumption of disguises delights 
him; but suddenly this pleasure reverses and the mirror image stops being a 
heightened self and becomes one which is alien, unrecognizable and terrifyingly 
present. The narrative changes to the third person: ‘Ich rannte davon, aber nun war 
er es, der rannte. Er stieB sich tiberall an, er kannte das Haus nicht, er wuBte nicht 
wohin’ (p. 102). Here the child discovers much the same thing as the young Marcel 
with his magic lantern: that the beautiful and the imaginative can also cause suffering 
when they take over too absolutely from material reality. 

_ After the incident of the hand, something interesting happens to the boy. He 
wants to tell the story but cannot: there are no words in which to make it 
comprehensible. He is afraid that it will dwell inside him and that having to tell it 
some day in the future will mean a painful re-experience of it. But then his fear turns 
to pride: 


Es ist nattirlich Einbildung, wenn ich nun behaupte, ich hatte in jener Zeit schon gefiihlt, 
daB da etwas in mein Leben gekommen sei, geradeaus in meines, womit ich allein wiirde 
herumgehen miissen, immer und immer. Ich sehe mich in meinem kleinen Gitterbett 
liegen und nicht schlafen und irgendwie ungenau voraussehen, daB so das Leben sein 
wiirde: voll lauter besonderer Dinge, die nur fiir Einen gemeint sind und die sich nicht 
sagen lassen. Sicher ist, da8 sich nach und nach ein trauriger und schwerer Stolz in mir 
erhob. Ich stellte mir vor, wie man herumgehen wiirde, voll von Innerem und schweig- 


sam. (pp. 90-91) 


Like Chandos, the child Malte sees himself'as marked out by his uncanny experience 
and in possession of a language which one day might be spoken. Until that can 
happen, he keeps, inside him a secret and pregnant silence. As in Chandos’s case 
again, this conviction is rooted in a sense of physical dissociation and spiritual 
reconstitution of the self. 

But this inner vocation may, like Christoph Detlev’s death, not be controllable. 
The hand which brought the vocation could disobey; of his present writing in Paris, 
Malte says: 


Noch eine Weile kann ich das alles aufschreiben und sagen. Aber es wird ein Tag 
kommen, da meine Hand weit von mir sein wird, und wenn ich sie schreiben heiBen 
werde, wird sie Worte schreiben, die ich nicht meine. Die Zeit der anderen Auslegung 
wird anbrechen, und es wird kein Wort auf dem anderen bleiben, und jeder Sinn wie 
Wolken sich auflésen und wie Wasser niedergehen. Bei aller Furcht bin ich schlieBlich 
doch wie einer, der vor etwas Grofem steht, und ich erinnere mich, daB es friher oft 
ahnlich in‘mir war, eh ich zu schreiben begann. Aber diesmal werde ich geschrieben 
werden. Ich bin der Eindruck, der sich verwandeln wird. (p. 52) 
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Here too we find a clear resemblance to our other texts. Malte’ has been a writer 
before, but what he anticipates now is quite different: language as he has known it 
before will be broken down completely, words will fall apart. The idea of ‘das 
GroBe’ is used positively here, but it retains its association of cancerous outgrowth; 
for, like Marcel, Malte expects an act of writing in which he himself will be the 
material. 

This self-generation is dangerous: he could gain or lose everything. What we find 
in this text is something like Marcel’s project seen through a consciousness of 
Chandos’s failure. First of all, Malte tries what Marcel plans to do: a project of 
ultimate autobiography. But when he brings his childhood back in the realized form 
of narrative what happens is the opposite of what happened in Proust’s text. The 
past recreated as an object does not support or console him: 


Wie ein Ding, das lange verloren war, eines Morgens auf seiner Stelle liegt, geschont und 
gut, neuer fast als zur Zeit des Verlustes, ganz als ob es bei irgend jemandem in Pflege 
gewesen ware — : so liegt da und da auf meiner Bettdecke Verlorenes aus der Kindheit 
und ist wie neu. Alle verlorenen Angste sind wieder da. 

Die Angst, daB ein kleiner Wollfaden, der aus dem Saum der Decke heraussteht, hart 
sei, hart und scharf wie eine stahlerne Nadel; die Angst, daB dieser kleine Knopf meines 
Nachthemdes gré8er sei als mein Kopf, groB und schwer; die Angst, daB dieses 
Kriimmchen Brot, das jetzt von meinem Bette fallt, glasern und zerschlagen unten 
ankommen wiirde, und die driickende Sorge, daB damit eigentlich alles zerbrochen sei, 
alles fiir immer; die Angst, daB der Streifen Rand eines aufgerissenen Briefes etwas 
Verbotenes sei, das niemand sehen diirfe, etwas unbeschreiblich Kostbares, fiir das keine 
Stelle in der Stube sicher genug sei; die Angst, das ich, wenn ich einschliefe, das Stiick 
Kohle verschlucken werde, das vor dem Ofen liegt. (pp. 62-63) 


Fears of the past are made into objects present in both senses by the process of 
narrated recollection. They translate themselves into banal objects in which there 
lurks a perpetually potential ability to metamorphose. These are everyday, 
ordinary-looking objects, but they are infinitely threatening. 

Along with these go fears that utterance either will break irresistibly out ofhim or 
will henceforth be impossible, ‘weil alles unsagbar ist’ (p. 63). Malte is a prey from 
both within and without. With an accent of despair he sees that the solution he had 
hoped for has failed: ‘Ich habe um meine Kindheit gebeten, und sie ist wieder- 
gekommen, und ich fithle, daB sie immer noch so schwer ist wie damals und daB es 
nichts genititzt hat, alter zu werden’ (p. 63). 

The autobiographical project has failed because Malte has found himself recalling 
only the uncanny or frightening aspects of his childhood. These, instead of 
supplanting the present environment, have supplemented it and joined forces with 
its banal objects. We find here the opposite of the lesson which Proust draws from 
the idea of involuntary memory, for Malte’s recollections show a different sort of 
analogy with his present. Whereas both insist on the passivity of the selfin bringing 
back pieces of the past, Rilke does not introduce the motif of chance. Malte’s 
memories are not involuntary: they are sought out as a reaction to his present 
isolation and fear. The connexion between what is here and what is remembered is 
not arbitrary but necessary: it is based not on the aspect of arbitrariness in the banal 
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objects but on their negativity. Thus the suffering self of the present is rendered 
doubly vulnerable by being linked to a helpless self from the past. 

In the first part of the book, then, Malte fails to find an ‘ideal self through the 
recovery of his past in narrative. This fact is demonstrated by the arrangement of the 
‘Aufzeichnungen’: at this stage, the jerky narratives of the Paris experiences and the 
tentative narratives of the recollected childhood are found in fairly equal numbers 
and mixed together. Both still show strongly the presence of an anxious mind 
conceiving them out of panic. 

In the second section, however, very few of the notes refer to existence in Paris. 
One that does is considerably disguised by following a narrative on the same general 
topic of neighbours, and by seeming to be, superficially at least, not about Malte at 
all but about a medical student who lives in the next room. It is told as a long, 
coherent narrative in the past tense. , 

Malte’s presence is subtly introduced. We find him changed from the vulnerable 
figure of the early notes. He has been conscientiously involved in his writing; the 
way he describes this deserves close scrutiny: 


Es sei zu meiner Ehre gesagt, da8 ich viel geschrieben habe in diesen Tagen; ich habe 
krampfhaft geschrieben. Allerdings, wenn ich ausgegangen war, so dachte ich nicht 
gerne an das Nachhausekommen. Ich machte sogar kleine Umwege und verlor auf diese 
Art eine halbe Stunde, wahrend welcher ich hatte schreiben kénnen. Ich gebe zu, daB dies 
eine Schwache war. War ich aber einmal in meinem Zimmer, so hatte ich mir nichts 
vorzuwerfen. Ich schrieb, ich hatte mein Leben. (p. 162) 


All the expressions used here reveal his attitude to the writing he has now 
undertaken. It is not a desperate expedient but a duty, a task, which if neglected calls 
immediate retribution in a bad conscience. But on the whole Malte is not neglecting 
his work, and he has his reward in the possession of himself: ‘ich hatte mein Leben’. 

He is anxious to protect that life from any encroachments on it; the student 
preparing for exams in the next room has nothing to do with him. But every now 
and then that life on the other side of the wall penetrates through. He hears the noise 
of a metal object like a tin-lid being dropped, rolling on its circumference and 
coming noisily to rest, accompanied by the sound of stamping feet. He finds the 
sound of the lid, never twice exactly the same, always emotionally expressive, 
whereas the human stamping sounds almost mechanical. He knows their cause, but 
this only makes him more tense: ‘Es bertihrte mich fast gespenstisch, dafi das, was 
diesen Larm ausléste, jene kleine, langsame, lautlose Bewegung war, mit der sein 
Augenlid sich eigenmachtig tiber sein rechtes Auge senkte und schlo8, wahrend er 
Jas’ (p. 164).1° 

The noises he hears through the wall not only distract Malte from his work by 
irritating him but also disturb the hard-won security that this work represents. Like 
the epileptic on the boulevard Saint-Michel, the student seems somehow to be 
demanding the aid of his willpower: 


Ich bin sicher, daB er wochenlang der Meinung war, man mUiBte das beherrschen 
k6nnen. Sonst wire ich nicht auf die Idee verfallen, ihm meinen Willen anzubieten. Eines 
Tages begriffich namlich, daB der seine zu Ende sei. Und seither, wenn ich es kommen 
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ftihlte, stand ich da auf meiner Seite der Wand und bat ihn, sich zu bedienen. Und mit der 
Zeit wurde mir klar, daf er darauf einging. Vielleicht hatte er das nicht tun dtirfen, 
besonders wenn man bedenkt, daB es eigentlich nichts half. Angenommen sogar, daB 
wir die Sache ein wenig hinhielten, so bleibt es doch fraglich, ob er wirklich imstande 
war, die Augenblicke, die wir so gewannen, auszunutzen. Und was meine Ausgaben 
betrifft, so begann ich sie zu fithlen. Ich weib, ich fragte mich, ob das so weitergehen 
diirfe. . . (pp. 164-65) 


The noises from the next room, then, like the objects held out to him by the old 
women, fascinate and disturb Malte by the demand they seem to contain for him to 
identify with another person’s suffering. He feels no sympathy for his neighbour: 
‘Ich sehe wohl, daB es keine richtige Teilnahme war, was ich fiir ihn hatte’ (p. 166), 
but he finds himself impelled to feed him with his very substance, like some 
mother-pelican. This self-sacrifice is of no use to the student; it only weakens Malte. 
Not only does it, like the stove, use up his reserves of strength, it also entails him in 
the guilt of neglecting his literary task. , 

It could be suggested that the student stands to Malte in the same relation as the 
hand which appeared out of another wall: he becomes the expression of Malte’s own 
negativity. Any failure to fulfil the task can now be attributed to the unreasonable 
and futile demands Malte imputes to him. The writer’s resentment at an outside 
world that will not let him be is thus translated into a drastic selflessness which 


. implicitly transfers his guilt at failing to write. 


When the student has gone away — rescued, Malte presumes, by his mother — 
Malte continues to be obsessed by thoughts of the next room. The object whose 
noise he felt as an attack now seems to draw him: ‘Ich wei8 ganz gut, da es ein 
gewisser blecherner Gegenstand ist, der auf mich wartet’ (p. 167). Malte imagines, 
pie against a mirror over a mantelpiece, a tin with its lid, restored to a single 
object: 


Und nun bilden die beiden zusammen den Begriff Biichse, runde Btichse, genau 


ausgedrtickt, einen einfachen, sehr bekannten Begriff. . . Eine Biichse, auf die wir gar 
keinen Wert legen ... Nun also, es ist der Deckel dieser Btichse, der es auf mich 
abgesehen hat. 


Einigen wir uns dartiber: der Deckel einer Biichse, einer gesunden Biichse, deren Rand 
nicht anders gebogen ist, als sein eigener, so ein Deckel miiBte kein anderes Verlangen 
kennen, als sich auf seiner Btichse zu befinden; dies mtiBte das Auferste sein, was er sich 
vorzustellen vermag; eine nicht zu tibertreffende Befriedigung, die Erfiillung aller seiner 
Wiinsche. Es ist ja auch etwas geradezu Ideales, geduldig und sanft eingedreht auf der 
kleinen Gegenwulst gleichmaBig aufzuruhen und die eingreifende Kante in sich zu 
fiihlen, elastisch und gerade so scharf, wie man selber am Rande ist, wenn man ecinzeln 
daliegt. Ach, aber wie wenige Deckel gibt es, die das noch zu schatzen wissen. Hier zeigt 
es sich so recht, wie verwirrend der Umgang mit den Menschen auf die Dinge gewirkt 
hat. Die Menschen namlich, wenn es angeht, sie ganz vortibergehend mit solchen 
Deckeln zu vergleichen, sitzen héchst ungern und schlecht auf ihren Beschaftigungen. 
Teils weil sie nicht auf die richtigen gekommen sind in der Eile, teils weil man sie schief 
und zornig aufgesetzt hat, teils weil die Rander, die aufeinander gehéren, verbogen sind, 
jeder auf eine andere Art. Sagen wir es nur ganz aufrichtig: sie denken im Grunde nur 
daran, sobald es sich irgend tun ]4Bt, hinunterzuspringen, zu rollen und zu blechern. Wo 
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kdmen sonst alle diese sogenannten Zerstreuungen her und der Larm, den sie verursa- 
chen? Die Dinge sehen das nun schon seit Jahrhunderten an. Es ist kein Wunder, wenn sie 
verdorben sind, wenn sie den Geschmack verlieren an ihrem nattrlichen, stillen Zweck 
und das Dasein so ausnutzen méchten, wie sie es rings um sich ausgenutzt sehen. Sie 
machen Versuche, sich ihren Anwendungen zu entziehen, sie werden unlustig und 
nachlassig, und die Leute sind gar nicht erstaunt, wenn sie sie auf einer Ausschweifung 
ertappen. Sie kennen das so gut von sich selbst. Sie argern sich, weil sie die Starkeren 
sind, weil sie mehr Recht auf Abwechslung zu haben meinen, weil sie sich nachgedfft 
fihlen; aber sie lassen die Sache gehen, wie sie sich selber gehen lassen. Wo aber einer ist, 
der sich zusammennimmt, ein Einsamer etwa, der so recht rund auf sich beruhen wollte 
Tag und Nacht, da fordert er geradezu den Widerspruch, den Hohn, den Haf der 
entarteten Gerite heraus, die, in ihrem argen Gewissen, nicht mehr vertragen kénnen, 
daB etwas sich zusammenhilt und nach seinem Sinne strebt. Da verbinden sie sich, um 
ihn zu stéren, zu schrecken, zu beirren, und wissen, daB sie es konnen. Da fangen sie, 
einander zuzwinkernd, die Verfiihrung an, die dann ins Unermessene weiter wachst und 
alle Wesen und Gott selber hinrei&t gegen den Einen, der vielleicht tibersteht: den 
Heiligen. (pp. 167-69) 


This passage charts the whole process we have noted elsewhere from banal object to 
ideal self. It does it by a gradual metamorphosis which incorporates nearly all the 
elements we have found before: personification both frightening and humorous, the 
idealization of the commonplace, objectification of human beings, morality, per- 
sonal suffering and the ambiguous divine sanction of sainthood. 

What Malte has done in this narrative is to take apart and gradually reconstruct the 
circumstances of his negative encounter with the tin-lid, so that its elements are 
redistributed, remade and transformed into a new thing. His fear and resentment of 
the object and the demand it incorporated are exorcized and dissolved away: the 
idealized banal allows the creation by analogy of an idealized self, the central figure 
of the suffering saint. 

He is then tested. Objects from a Boschian universe surround this St Antony: a 
heightened, mythicized version of Malte is set upon by a heightened and mythicized 
version of the banal objects of his lonely existence in Paris. 

There is an essential and important difference here from the process as we find it in 
our other three texts. In these, the protagonist has an encounter with a banal object 
which seems to hold a mysteriously benign message intended only for him; through 
that experience he is led to conceive of an ‘ideal self in which the experiential self‘is 
broken down and potentially transformed into creative utterance. Here the same 
thing happens in a different way: the dissolution is literal. The experiential Malte, 
who is trying but failing to narrate, encounters a negative banal object through its 
sound, and infers from it the existence of an object he imaginatively translates into 
the positive banal; out of the latter he develops a complex narrative in the course of 
which the experiential self and its world are dissolved away, and an ideal self 
emerges. Instead of an event in the fiction in which a character encounters a thing 
and conceives an intention to narrate, we have an event in which the encounter and 
the intention are both subsumed into the narrative act. The character Malte has 
entirely disappeared, and it is only on this condition that the ideal self is able to 
appear. As we shall see later, this condition informs the whole of the book. 
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The ideal figure, then, the saint tormented by animated objects, is one of ‘den 
eifernden Voreiligen, die gleich mit Gott anfangen wollten um jeden Preis’ (p. 170). 
The price is guilt and the suffering from the banal which comes out of loneliness. 
Malte knows that his creativity ‘ist nur um den Preis des Alleinseins’ (p. 71). God, 
the aim of the saint and the goal of virtue, is here characterized as a task: ‘Wir ahnen, 
da er zu schwer ist fiir uns, daB wir ihn hinausschieben miissen, um langsam die 
lange Arbeit zu tun, die uns von ihm trennt’ (p. 170). 

The objects are central in this exposition of moral values: virtue is attainable only 
through effort and hard work, and the work must be done in solitude; but isolation 
brings vulnerability to the banal. In his description of the life of the ‘Einsamer’ 
(similar in striking respects to Baudelaire’s ‘Bénédiction’) Malte heaps blame on 
other people, who have been ‘seine Nachbaren . . ., die ihn aufbrauchten, und die 
Stimmen im Nebenzimmer, die ihn versuchten. Sie haben die Dinge aufgereizt 
gegen ihn, da sie larmten und ihn tiberténten’ (p. 171). They abused his work, and 
when he ignored them, ‘so wurden sie deutlicher und aBen ihm sein Essen weg und 
atmeten ihm seine Luft aus und spieen in seine Armut, da8 sie ihm widerwartig 
wurde’ (p. 171). Here at last is Malte’s personal lament. It is the lament of the artist, 
for the final temptation is that of fame — ‘den Ruhm’ (p. 171). 

Malte’s ‘ideal self’, exposed to the torments of the banal, the encroachments of 
neighbours, the humiliation of poverty, earns by this suffering and by the virtue of 
work an artist’s sanctity. We have observed how this ideal has been brought out of 
the image of a banal object whose unpretentious mode of being is also characterized 
as saintly. There is one more scene in the text where a similar process occurs; here we 
see Malte forcing himself to approach and contemplate one of the ‘Fortgeworfenen’. 

It is the blind newspaper seller who stands by the railings of the Jardin du 
Luxembourg. Being blind, he has the innocent visibility of an object — or, like a 
banal: object, he can easily be ignored: ‘Er machte sich so flach, daB taglich viele 
vortibergehen, die ihn nie gesehen haben’ (p. 189). Malte himselfhas always ignored 
him in the past, but, he explains, this was in order the better to imagine him: 


Wie unrecht hatte ich, ungern hinzusehen. Ich schame mich aufzuschreiben, daB ich oft 
in seiner Nahe den Schritt der andern annahm, als wii8te ich nicht um ihn. Dann hérte ich 
es in ihm ‘La Presse’ sagen und gleich darauf noch einmal und ein drittes Mal in raschen 
Zwischenrdumen. Und die Leute neben mir sahen sich um und suchten die Stimme. Nur 
ich tat eiliger als alle, als ware mir nichts aufgefallen, als ware ich innen tiberaus 
beschaftigt. 

Und ich war es in der Tat. Ich war beschaftigt, ihn mir vorzustellen, ich unternahm die 
Arbeit, ihn einzubilden, und der Schweif trat mir aus vor Anstrengung. (p. 190) 


The man is here compared to a mechanical object: like a ventriloquist’s dummy (or 
like Chandos’s objects) he emits a language which does not belong to him. But his 
real message is received by Malte. By the two verbs used here, the narrator indicates 
a process of internalization by the imagination: first ‘vorstellen’, then ‘einbilden’. 
Malte begins by recognizing in the figure the qualities of an aesthetic object: he is 
reminded of ivory models of Christ or pietds seen in antique shops. The man has the 
same necessity and coherence: Malte recognizes ‘daB nichts an ihm nebensachlich 
sel’ (p. 191). In order to verify the image, he looks at him once more. He then realizes 
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immediately ‘da8 meine Vorstellung wertlos war. Die durch keine Vorsicht oder 
Verstellung eingeschrankte Hingegebenheit seines Elends tibertraf meine Mittel’ 
(p. 192). 

To realize this is to concede, no less than Marcel at Balbec, that the reality of a 
thing always exceeds and refutes its anticipated image. But in giving himself up to 
this stronger reality as he gazes at the blind man’s garish hat, Malte is led to the 
perception of a sort of sanctity with which he may identify himself: 


Es liegt natiirlich nichts an diesen Farben, und es ist kleinlich, daB ich sie behalten habe. 
Ich will nur sagen, daB sie an ihm waren wie das Weicheste auf eines Vogels Unterseite. 
Er selbst hatte keine Lust daran, und wer von allen (ich sah mich um) durfte meinen, 


dieser Staat ware um seinetwillen? ae 

Mein Gott, fiel es mir mit Ungestiim ein, so bist du also. Es gibt Beweise fiir deine 
Existenz. Ich habe sie alle vergessen und habe keinen je verlangt, denn welche ungeheure 
Verpflichtung lige in deiner Gewi8heit. Und doch, nun wird mirs gezeigt. Dieses ist 
dein Geschmack, hier hast du Wohlgefallen. Da8 wir doch lernten, vor allem aushalten 
und nicht urteilen. Welche sind die schweren Dinge? Welche die gnadigen? Du allein 
weiBt es. Wenn es wieder Winter wird und ich muB einen neuen Mantel haben — gib 
mir, da8 ich ihn so trage, solang er neu ist. (pp. 192-93) 


Here then, when Malte forces himself to come, through the medium of an object, 
face to face with one of the ‘Fortgeworfenen’, he experiences at last the reversal he 
has longed for: ‘Oh, es fehlt nur ein kleines, und ich kénnte das alles begreifen und 
gutheiBen. Nur ein Schritt, und mein tiefes Elend wiirde Seligkeit sein’ (p. §2). The 
development that has allowed this change to come about is that Malte has meantime 
become more and more absorbed in his creative writing. 

Indeed, in the latter part of Malte Laurids Brigge there are almost no passages in 
which the experiencing Malte of Paris is made present. Once he interjects between 
narratives: ‘Da sitze ich in der kalten Nacht und schreibe und weif das alles’ (p. 205). 
But this merely serves to emphasize that his essential being now is as a narrator, not 
as a person out in the world. There are gradually fewer evocations of his childhood 
too: the personal events described all date from the time since the beginning of 
adolescence. Most of the notes are either narrations of historical stories retold from a 
book suddenly recollected after the tin-lid episode, or else excursions into half- 
discursive, half-lyrical thought on love, death, sainthood and art. 

Malte’s thoughts on love merit close examination. Several times he touches on the 
obsessive figures of ‘die Liebenden’, naming some of them whose letters or poetry 
have excepted them from anonymity. The essence of their loving nature is to be 
unfulfilled, and therefore to emanate a perpetual streaming-forth of energy. They 
are all women, for women ‘haben Jahrhunderte lang die ganze Liebe geleistet, sie 
haben immer den vollen Dialog gespielt, beide Teile’ (p. 125). The image repeatedly 
used is that of a movement outward which brooks no limitation. Of Bettine von 
Arnim and Goethe, Malte writes: ‘Was heiBt es, daB er nicht hat erwidern kinnen? 
Solche Liebe bedarf keiner Erwiderung, sie hat Lockruf und Antwort in sich; sie 
erhort sich selbst’ (p. 188). Or he generalizes: 


Immer tibertrifft die Liebende den Geliebten, weil das Leben gréBer ist als das Schicksal. 
Ihre Hingabe will unermeBlich sein: dies ist ihr Glick. Das namenlose Leid ihrer Liebe 
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aber ist immer dieses gewesen: daB von ihr verlangt wird, diese Hingabe zu beschranken. 
(p. 189) 


Um die Liebenden ist lauter Sicherheit . . . Sie klagen um einen; aber die ganze Natur 
stimmt in sie ein: es ist die Klage um einen Ewigen. Sie sttirzen sich dem Verlorenen 
nach, aber schon mit den ersten Schritten tiberholen sie ihn, und vor ihnen ist nur noch 
Gott. (pp. 213-14) 


Geliebtsein heift aufbrennen. Lieben ist: Leuchten mit unerschdpflichem Ole. Geliebt- 
werden ist vergehen, Lieben ist dauern. (p. 226) 


We have seen that one of the favourite forms for this image of outward-streaming 
is linguistic: it is a dialogue or a love-call in which one partner speaks both parts; or 
again, Malte writes of Abelone: ‘sie sehnte sich, ihrer Liebe alles Transitive zu 
nehmen’ (p. 225). We can see here that in his ideal of unrequited passion Malte is 
suggesting the nearest thing imaginable to an objectless universe: To follow his 
linguistic analogy: a transitive verb that has no object suspends its subject in an 
action without closure. Such a subject is the exact linguisitic expression of the 
Proustian ‘moi extratemporel’. It projects before it a timeless. and objectless world 
which is pure creation, superseding material reality and replacing it with an 
imagined reality. It remains for us to see how Malte Laurids Brigge closes on a 
demonstration of how this concept can be made to exist in a narrative. 

By the final section of the book, Malte has entirely disappeared as an experiential 
character. In these writings he is made present only implicitly, as their narrator. 
These utterances are the definitive ‘Vokabeln seiner Not’:1! they express him and 
behind them, he is invisible. As Ziolkowski puts it: ‘Malte has vanished behind the 
projections of himself’.!? These imaginative projections have effectively replaced 
the material world of the fiction. The narratives of historical stories or of ideas 
express diffused and redistributed elements of the character Malte, who is present 
only as their vocabulary and as their narrator. The final narrative in the book brings 
these together with the unique conclusiveness of the ‘ideal self”. 

The narrative of the prodigal son is rightly the culminating passage of the book. 
Its open ending is no less essential, for it concords with the theme of the objectless 
verb. Malte opens by declaring that the parable is ready to be interpreted in the light 
of his ideas on love: ‘Man wird mich schwer davon tiberzeugen, daB die Geschichte 
des verlorenen Sohnes nicht die Legende dessen ist, der nicht geliebt werden wollte’ 
(p. 227). This figure, then, represents the aspiration to escape from all possibility of 
being an object: as the object of no-one’s love, neither looked upon nor fixed, he can 
be pure creative subject, possessing an infinite and unlimited power. 

Already as a child he wants to be free in his creative activity: he goes out to play 
alone, without the dogs, ‘weil man auch vor ihnen nichts tun konnte, ohne zu freuen 
oder zu krinken’ (p. 227). Alone, he can transform the material world into a magic 
world of play: ‘man war ein Bucanier auf der Insel Tortuga, und es lag keine 
Verpflichtung darin, es zu sein; man belagerte Campéche, man eroberte Vera~Cruz; 
es war mOglich, das ganze Heer zu sein oder ein Anftthrer zu Pferd oder ein Schiff auf 
dem Meer: je nachdem man sich fithlte’ (p. 227~28). But when he arrives home this 
ability to metamorphose into anyone and anything is foreclosed. Everything and 
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everyone limits him by affection, from the eye-like windows of the house to the 
questioning community round the table: ‘Sie haben es gut, sie halten sich dunkel, 
und auf ihn allein fallt, mit dem Licht, alle Schande, ein Gesicht zu haben’ (p. 229). 

We can see here a radical effort in Malte the narrator to cut off from himself all the 
resources of nostalgia, all the dishonest longing to recreate childhood as an ideal. In 
its moments of isolation childhood is ideally creative, but in all other respects — in 
the aspects of familial security for which Malte first turned to it — it is merely a force 
for limitation. Malte reiterates his rejection of that safety: 


Wird er bleiben und das ungefahre Leben nachliigen, das sie ihm zuschreiben, und ihnen 
allen mit dem ganzen Gesicht ahnlich werden? Wird er sich teilen zwischen der zarten 
Wahrhaftigkeit seines Willens und dem plumpen Betrug, der sie ihm selber verdirbt? 
Wird er es aufgeben, das zu werden, was denen aus seiner Familie, die nur noch ein 
schwaches Herz haben, schaden kénnte? 

Nein, er wird fortgehen . . . Fortgehen ftir immer. 


Here, with a Proustian adolescence, or like Chandos but without nostalgia, Malte 
cuts off the period of childhood and turns his protagonistaway from it. 
The prodigal son conceives the de-materializing process of anew mode of love: 


wie sehr er sich damals vornahm, niemals zu lieben, um keinen in die entsetzliche Lage zu 
bringen, geliebt zu sein. Jahre hernach fallt es ihm ein und, wie andere Vorsitze, so ist 
auch dieser unméglich gewesen. Denn er hat geliebt und wieder geliebt in seiner 
Einsamkeit; jedesmal mit Verschwendung seiner ganzen Natur und unter unsdglicher 
Angst um die Freiheit des andern. Langsam hat er gelernt, den geliebten Gegenstand mit 
den Strahlen seines Geftihls zu durchscheinen, statt ihn darin zu verzehren. Und er war 
verw6hnt von dem Entziicken, durch die immer transparentere Gestalt der Geliebten die 
Weiten zu erkennen, die sie seinem unendlichen Besitzenwollen auftat. (p. 229) 


Longing to find ‘die Liebende . . . die ihn durchbrach’ (p. 230), but doubting the 
possibility, he seeks out poverty and suffering as expressions of his despair. He 
begins to recover only in his years as a shepherd: ‘das war die Zeit, die damit begann, 
daB er sich allgemein und anonym fiihlte wie ein zégernd Genesender’ (p. 231). 
There is a clear parallel here with the testing period of Paris, where Malte, in his 
frightening anonymity, also seemed to himself to be an ‘Anfanger’ in a new 
creativity. Now the prodigal comes to forget his longing and to conceive of love as a 
creative task with God as its direction. Malte comments: 


Ich seh mehr als ihn, ich sehe sein Dasein, das damals die lange Liebe zu Gott begann, die 
stille, ziellose Arbeit. Denn tiber ihn, der sich fiir immer hatte verhalten wollen, kam 
noch einmal das anwachsende Nichtanderskénnen seines Herzens. Und diesmal hoffte er 
auf Erhérung. Sein ganzes, im langen Alleinsein ahnend und unbeirrbar gewordenes 
Wesen versprach ihm, daf jener, den er jetzt meinte, zu lieben verstiinde mit durch- 
dringender, strahlender Liebe. Aber wahrend er sich sehnte, so meisterhaft geliebt zu 
sein, begriff sein an Fernen gewohntes Geftihl Gottes dauBersten Abstand. Nachte kamen, 
da er meinte, sich auf ihn zuzuwerfen in den Raum; Stunden voller Entdeckung, in denen 
er sich stark genug fiihlte, nach der Erde zu tauchen, um sie hinaufzureiBen auf der 
Sturmflut seines Herzens. Er war wie einer, der eine herrliche Sprache hort und fiebernd 
sich vornimmt, in ihr zu dichten. Noch stand ihm die Bestiirzung bevor, zu erfahren, wie 
schwer diese Sprache sei; er wollte es nicht glauben zuerst, daB ein langes Leben dartiber 
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hingehen kénne, die ersten, kurzen Scheinsdtze zu bilden, die ohne Sinn sind. 
(pp. 231-32) 


The absent God, the unimaginable language, all are familiar. Gradually, however, 
the prodigal moves out of this state: ‘Er verga® Gott beinah tiber der harten Arbeit, 
sich ihm zu nahern’ (p. 232), and: 


Er ging ganz darin auf, zu bewAltigen, was sein Binnenleben ausmachte. . . er beschloB, 
das Wichtigste von dem, -was er frtiher nicht hatte leisten kénnen, was einfach nur 
durchwartet worden war, nachzuholen. Er dachte vor allem an die Kindheit, sie kam 
ihm, je ruhiger er sich besann, desto ungetaner vor. (p. 233) 


All this describes closely Malte’s motivation for the creation of the book, so that the 
‘ideal self here portrayed is the narrator both of this and the earlier passages of the 
text, a self recreating elements of its inner life so that they can be possessed. 

The prodigal son returning home to a forgiving family thus becomes here the 
creative artist testing the childhood world against the picture he has formed of it and 
of himself. A purely creative self now, he is able to reject the reality as false to the 
image. All the efforts of the family to enclose him again in its circle fail because 
inwardly, imaginatively, he escapes their affection: 


er erkannte von Tag zu Tag mehr, daf die Liebe ihn nicht betraf, auf die sie so eitel waren 
_ Fast muBte er lacheln, wenn sie sich anstrengten, und es wurde klar, wie wenig sie 
ihn meinen konnten. (p. 234) 


He is no longer their object: like the referent of a false sentence, he is designated but 
not meant. He has become the sort of object which evades meaning, which resists, 
enclosed in its impenetrable being — this, if it were possible, would be the mode of 
being experienced by the banal object. In this ‘ideal self’, the meeting-point of the 
banal and the artist-saint is found. 

The narrative, and the book, ends by turning away from itself towards the 
possibility of an unimaginable fulfilment: ‘Er war jetzt furchtbar schwer zu lieben, 
und er fithlte, da nur Einer dazu imstande sei. Der aber wollte noch nicht’ (p. 234). 
This fulfilment is denied, like Chandos’s at the end of the Brief, but the ending has no 
aspect of destruction. On the contrary, the possibility left open keeps the protago- 
nist in his intransitive state, neither having nor being an object. 

In this text we have the most extreme instance of the conviction that character and 
narrator cannot coexist. By the end the experiential Malte has disappeared and the 
narrator has dispersed, rearranged and finally reconstituted the elements of that self 
in his narration. The plan made by Proust’s narrator is here not stated but realized. If 
we compare this with A la recherche du temps perdu, Malte is, by the end, analogous 
not to Marcel but to Proust. If we compare it to the Chandosbrief, we find, curiously, 
that Malte has ended up suffering the consequences of the same logic. He has broken 
himself down into utterance and, in that act, the self that lived has perished. 

A glance at Rilke’s other writings will help to place this issue in its context: in 
particular it will aid us in understanding the causes and the consequences of Rilke’s 
conviction that Malte, his surrogate, had died. 

* * * 
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First it is important to gain some insight into Rilke’s complex and central concept of 
‘Dinge’, for it is essential to the writing and thought of this period. Ina letter of 1920 
he explains the function of objects in Malte Laurids Brigge; referring to Malte, he 
writes: 


Car ces choses (il me I’a dit souvent dans nos quelques entretiens intimes) dont vous 
voulez rendre la vie essentielle, vous demandent d’abord: Etes-vous libre? Etes-vous prét 
3 me consacrer fout votre amour? 4 vous coucher avec moi comme Saint Julien 
l’ Hospitalier s’est couché auprés du lépreux en lui rendant cette étreinte supréme qui ne 
pourrait s’accomplir par une simple charité passagére, mais quia pour mobile l’amour, 
l'amour entier, tout ’amour qui existe sur terre? Et si la chose voit (c’est ainsi que me 
parlait Malte) si la chose voit que vous voila occupé, méme avec une parcelle de votre 
intérét, elle se renferme; elle vous donne peut-étre un mot d’ordre, elle vous fait un petit 
signe légérement amical (ce qui est déja beaucoup pour un humain renfermé entre les 
humains qui s’obstinent vers les erreurs éloquentes) . . . mais elle refuse de vous donner 
son cceur, de vous confier son étre patient, sa douce constance sidérale qui la fait tant 
ressembler aux constellations! Une chose, pour qu’elle vous parle, vous devez la prendre 
pendant un certain temps, comme la seule qui existe, comme l’'apparence unique, qui par 
votre amour laborieux'et exclusif se trouve placée au centre de l’univers et qui, 4 cette 
place incomparable, ce jour-Ia est servie par les Anges!1* 


Many of the themes of the banal are reiterated here, but what is most striking is the 
sentimentalized but urgent insistence that a certain aesthetic approach to objects — 
closely similar to that learned by Maupassant from Flaubert — will merit and 
embody a sort of sanctity. They cannot be wooed, only deserved, but objects alone 
can give the vindication of genuine virtue. 

A similar dedication to objects as rewarding affection is expressed in the essay, 
‘Puppen’. 14 In Rilke’s second lecture on Rodin too, he traces the meaning of objects 


to childhood: 


Das Wort: Dinge, geht an Ihnen voriiber, es bedeutet Ihnen nichts: zu Vieles und zu 
Gleichgiiltiges. Und da bin ich froh, da8 ich die Kindheit angerufen habe. . . Wenn es 
Ihnen méglich ist, kehren Sie mit einem Teile Ihres entw6hnten und erwachsenen 
Gefiihls zu irgendeinem Ihrer Kinderdinge zurtick, mit dem Sie viel umgingen. Geden- 
ken Sie, ob es irgend etwas gab, was Ihnen naher, vertrauter und nétiger war als so ein 
Ding. Ob nicht alles — auBer ihm — imstande war, Ihnen weh oder unrecht zu tun, Sie 
mit einem Schmerz zu erschrecken oder mit einer Ungewifheit zu verwirren? Wen Giite 
unter Ihren ersten Erfahrungen war und Zutrauen und Nichtalleinsein — verdanken Sie 
es nicht ihm? War es nicht ein Ding, mit dem Sie zuerst Ihr kleines Herz geteilt haben wie 
ein Stiick Brot, das reichen miiBte fiir zwe1? 

In den Legenden der Heiligen haben Sie spater eine fromme Freudigkeit gefunden, eine 
selige Demut, eine Bereitschaft, alles zu sein, die Sie schon kannten, weil irgendein 
kleines Stiick Holz alles das einmal fiir Sie getan und auf sich genommen und getragen 
hatte. Dieser kleine vergessene Gegenstand, der alles zu bedeuten bereit war, machte Sie 
mit Tausenden vertraut, indem er tausend Rollen spielte, Tier war und Baum und Konig 
und Kind — und als er zuriicktrat war das alles da. Dieses Etwas, so wertlos es war, hat 
Thre Bezichungen zur Welt vorbereitet, es hat Sie ins Geschehen und unter die Menschen 
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gefiihrt, und mehr noch: Sie haben an ihm, an seinem Dasein, an seinem Irgendwie- 
Aussehen, an seinem endlichen Zerbrechen oder seinem ratselhaften Entgleiten alles 
Menschliche erlebt bis tief in den Tod hinein. (GW, IV, 377-78) 


The childhood described here sounds appallingly lonely: objects have to stand for 
companions, even supply the absent affection of parents. They also, like those 
presented in Ruskin’s autobiography! or Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne,?® allow them- 
selves to be transformed into anything by the child’s imagination. But this ability to 
be metamorphosed is attributed to them. They have the power, then, to replace 
toys, friends, parents and even educators, indeed effectively to arrogate the power of 
God: this is all conditional on their triviality. 

This attribution of such power to trivial objects means that they come to hold the 
ability both to reward and to threaten. We have seen this dangerous ambiguity in 
early passages of Malte Laurids Brigge; it is also expressed, in connexion with Rilke’s 
domestic responsibility, in a letter to Lou Andreas-Salomé: 


Was soll [so einer] thun, Lou? Soll er ganz einsam sein und sich gewdhnen mit den 
Dingen zu wohnen, die ihm ahnlicher sind und keine Last aufihn legen?. . . halten kann 
sich doch niemand an mir: mein kleines Kind muB bei fremden Leuten sein, meine junge 
Frau, die auch ihre Arbeit hat, hangt von Anderen ab, die ftir ihre Ausbildung sorgen, 

und ich selbst kann nirgends niitzlich sein und nichts erwerben. Und wenn mir auch die 
Allernachsten, die es angeht, keinen Vorwurf machen deshalb, so ist der Vorwurf doch 
da... und Kraft vergeht und Angst kommt aus vielen Dingen. (25 July 1903; Lou, 
pp. 70-71) 


Here once again, the threatening aspect of objects is connected with a neglect of the 
needs of other people. They do not always consent to take over the role of servants 
or family; they are also capable of arguing the latter’s rights. 

The lecture on Rodin continues by extrapolating the status of his art as creation of 
things from things. Rodin becomes a kind of St Christopher: ‘Er wollte das 
Bewundern ganz erlernen bis ans Ende. Er nahm die schweren verschlossenen 
Dinge auf sich und trug sie, und sie driickten ihn mehr und mehr in sein Handwerk 
hinein mit ihrer Last’ (GW, IV, 387). He earns a certainty of virtue by this 
‘Gut-Machen, dieses Arbeiten mit reinstem Gewissen’ (GW, IV, 387). 

As another letter to Lou shows, Rilke saw this practical creative work of Rodin’s 
as bringing a quasi-physical protection from guilt: 


Er ist stumpf geworden und hart gegen das Unwichtige. . . Aber dem Wichtigen reiBt er 
sich auf, und ganz offen ist er wenn er bei Dingen ist, oder wo Thiere und Menschen ihn 
still und wie Dinge bertihren. Da ist er der Aufmerksame, dem nichts entgeht, der 
Liebende, der bestandig empfangt, der Geduldige, der seine Zeit nicht zahlt und nicht 
daran denkt, das Nachste zu wollen. . . damals als er das so unendlich unstoffliche und 
einfache Element seiner Kunst gewann, gewann er sich diese groBe Gerechtigkeit, dieses 
vor keinem Namen schwankende Gleichgewicht der Welt gegeniiber . . . Und da sein 
groBes Werk aus dem Handwerk hervorging, aus dem fast absichtslosen und demiitigen 
Willen, immer bessere Dinge zu machen, so steht er auch heute noch, unberiihrt und rein 
von Absichten und Stoffen, als der Schlichtesten einer unter seinen erwachsenen Dingen 

. Und jemehr die Dinge um ihn wuchsen, desto seltener waren die Stérungen, die ihn 
erreichten; denn an den Wirklichkeiten, die um ihn standen, brachen alle Gerdusche ab. 
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Sein Werk selbst hat ihn beschiitzt; er hat darin gewohnt wie in einem Wald. Sein 
tagliches Leben und die Menschen die hineingeh6ren, liegen da wie cin leeres Bette, 
durch das er nichtmehr strémt. (8 August 1903; Lou, pp. 83-87) 


A certain indifference to people is here a precondition for creativity, just as it is its 
reward. Creation is described as a conception, patience and bringing-forth in 
labour. The creator becomes de-materialized — ‘rein von Absichten und Stoffen’ — 
as he succeeds in making art-objects physical enough to group around him and, like 
a sort of Stonehenge, protect him. Neighbours and family can no longer disturb 
him: he has made himself'a new environment. 

Rodin, whom Rilke had come to Paris to meet, became for the poet the 
embodiment of an ideal artist-self. He longed to emulate him. In him he saw the 
possibility that the qualities of the ‘Ding’ could be made permanent and possessable 
in the ‘Kunstding’, and extend their sanctifying vindication to the artist. ‘Das Ding 
ist bestimmt, das Kunst-Ding mu noch bestimmter sein’ (ibid., p. 84). The good 
conscience of the artist gives him a unique sense of self: 


Und ich glaube, Lou, so muB es sein; dieses ist ein Leben und das andere ein anderes, und 
wir sind nicht gemacht zwei Leben zu haben; als ich mich immer nach einer Wirklichkeit 
sehnte, nach einem Haus. . . nach dem Taglichen —: wie irrte ich da. . . Was war mir 
mein Haus anderes, als eine Fremde fiir die ich arbeiten sollte, und was sind mir die nahen 
Menschen mehr als ein Besuch, der nicht gehen will. . . Wem kann ich etwas sein, da ich 
doch keinen Beruf habe zu den Menschen und kein Recht auf sie. Wie miiBte der leben, 
der sein Kind wirklich sein nennen dtirfte; wie sollte der etwas anderes thun, als es 
erwerben wollen Tag und Nacht? Da kommen Aufgaben aus jedem Verhiltnis, Anfor- 
derungen und Gesetze legen sich aus jeder Beziehung auf und man kann des Lebens 
Gliick und Gr6Be in sie hineinlenken und wachsen an ihnen zu sich selbst. Es gibt solche, 
die es konnen. Andere aber sind Einsame von Grund aus und es ist ihnen nicht bestimmt 
gesellig zu sein; aus jeder Bezichung kommt ihnen eine Gefahr und eine Feindschaft . 

O Lou, in einem Gedicht, das mir gelingt, ist viel mehr Wirklichkeit als in jeder 
Beziehung oder Zuneigung, die ich fiihle; wo ich schaffe, bin ich wahr. (pp. 87-88) 


Rilke here conceives of a double self very much like Proust’s in Contre Sainte-Beuve. 
The creative self is radically separate from the one that lives: if he could exist as that 
self then he could effectively replace his child or his house with the surrogate child or 
house that art creates. 

The art of a sculptor like Rodin seemed to suggest the literal possibility of that 
metamorphosis. But the prospect of such emulation was also terrifying. Rilke 
describes his Paris fears thus: ‘groBe unbeschreibliche Angste . . . Angste wie vor 
etwas zu GroBem, zu Hartem, zu Nahem’,?” and he tellingly extends these terms 
when he compares Rodin’s art to his own: 


die Unméglichkeit kérperlich zu bilden, war Schmerz an meinem eigenen Leib, und 
auch jenes Angsthaben, (dessen stofflicher Inhalt die enge Nahe von etwas zu Hartem, zu 
Steinernem, zu GroBem war) entsprang aus der Unvereinbarkeit zweier Kunstwelten. 
(Letter of 10 August 1903; Lou, p. 95) 


This version of ‘das GroBe’ seems to reify the metaphor that Rodin could, through 
his art, become like one of his own sculptures. In this letter Rilke points to the heart 
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of the problem: that while the sculptor can make literal art-objects, the poet, in his 
medium, cannot. In putting the example of Rodin before himself Rilke was, in a 
sense, preempting failure; and his constant emphasis on the physicality of the thing 
art creates is the expression of a foredoomed aim at the impossible. 

This became evident to him in two ways. Firstly, he discovered that Rodin was, 
despite everything, not infallible. In 1911, he wrote of the previous two years: 


Ich habe soviel Beirrendes durchgemacht, Erfahrungen wie die, daB Rodin in seinem 
siebzigsten Jahr einfach ins Unrecht gerieth, als ob alle seine unendliche Arbeit nicht 
gewesen wire, daB da etwas Mesquines, eine klebrige Kleinigkeit, wie er ahnliche frither 
gewif zu Dutzenden aus dem Weg gestofen hat, sich nicht die Zeit lassend, mit ihnen 
wirklich fertig zu werden, — gelauert hatte und ihn spielend tiberwaltigte und jetzt Tag 
fiir Tag sein Alter zu etwas Groteskem und Lacherlichem macht — , was soll ich mit 
solchen Erfahrungen anfangen? Da geniigte ein Augenblick der Miidigkeit, ein paar 
Tage Nachlassens, und das Leben erhob sich so ungeleistet um ihn herum wie um einen 
Gymnasiasten und trieb ihn wie er war in die nachste armsilige Falle hinein. Was soll ich 
sagen; mit dem bischen Arbeit, aus der ich immer wieder vollig herausgerathe, wenn er 
nicht gerettet war? Soll ich mich wundern, daB das lebensgroBe Leben in solchen 
Zwischenzeiten recht verdchtlich mit mir umgeht, und was in aller Welt ist diese Arbeit 
wenn man in ihr nicht alles durchmachen und erlernen kann, wenn man auferhalb ihrer 
herumsteht und sich schieben und stoBen, ergreifen und loslassen 1aBt, verwickelt wird 
in Gliick und Unrecht und nie nichts versteht. (28 December 1911; Lou, pp. 247-48) 


This cri de ceur shows how far Rilke had made the mistake of taking himself at his 
word: he seems literally to have believed that creativity could enclose and shield the 
artist from weakness or suffering by a definitive transformation — of himself into 
someone no longer vulnerable and of the world into something ‘geleistet’: tamed by 
imaginative fixing. 

His own experiences in Paris were very much like Malte’s; he seemed exposed to 
the petrifying dangers of every glance, feeling 


daB ich rettungslos zu den Verlorenen gehéren wiirde, wenn nur irgend ein Voriiber- 
gehender mich sah und mich halb unbewuBt zu ihnen zahlte. Jeder konnte mich zu ihnen 
hinunterstoBen mit dem fliichtigen Aburtheil eines geringschatzigen Blickes. (18 July 


1903; Lou, pp. 58-59) 


He feels the need to cling to something: ‘Wenn es kommt, dann méchte ich mich an 
etwas sehr wirklichem festhalten; aber nichts ist wirklich genug, alles entfernt sich, 
giebt mich auf, geht fort’.18 But when he tries to create for himself the reliable 
objects that should protect him, he finds, like Malte, that the opposite happens 
because he has made them too real; and this is the second shock: 


Hitte ich die Angste, die ich so erlebte, machen kénnen, hatte ich Dinge bilden kénnen 
aus ihnen, wirkliche stille Dinge, die zu schaffen Heiterkeit und Freiheit ist und von 
denen, wenn sie sind, Beruhigung ausgeht, so ware mir nichts geschehen. Aber diese 
Angste, die mir aus jedem Tage zufielen, riihrten hundert andere Angste an und sie 
standen in mir auf wider mich und vertrugen sich, und ich kam nicht tiber sie hinaus. Im 
Bestreben, sie zu formen, wurde ich schépferisch an ihnen selbst; statt sie zu Dingen 
meines Willens zu machen, gab ich ihnen nur cin eigenes Leben, das sie wider mich 
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kehrten und mit dem sie mich verfolgten bis weit in die Nacht hinein. Hatte ich es besser 
gehabt, stiller und freundlicher, hatte meine Stube zu mir gehalten und ware ich gesund 
geblieben, vielleicht hatte ich es doch gekonnt: Dinge machen aus Angst. (18 July 1903; 
Lou, p. 64) 


Like Malte’s narratives of childhood, these creations of Rilke’s seem to turn against 
him instead of supporting him. They have the same ironic and deadly ambiguity as 
the cancer of the dying man in the crémerie who has a sunrise in his brain that will kill 
him. 

For Rilke, then, the literary object was dangerous and unreliable because it could 
never literally enough be solid. While he ‘was in Paris, he wrote two volumes of 
poetry which have often been called ‘Dinggedichte’. In what sense do the Neue 
Gedichte merit that epithet, what connexion do they have to things? 

First of all, it must be observed that very few of the poems are about objects: most 
refer to legends, art-objects, animals, plants or even people. One of the few that is 
about an object is ‘Der Ball’: 


Der Ball 


Du Runder, der das Warme aus zwei Handen 
im Fliegen, oben, fortgiebt, sorglos wie 

sein Eigenes; was in den Gegenstanden 

nicht bleiben kann, zu unbeschwert fiir sie, 


zu wenig Ding und doch noch Ding genug, 
um nicht aus allem drauBen Aufgereihten 
unsichtbar plotzlich in uns einzugleiten: 
das glitt in dich, du zwischen Fall und Flug 


noch Unentschlossener: der, wenn er steigt, 

als hatte er ihn mit hinaufgehoben, 

den Wurf entfiihrt und freilaBt —, und sich neigt 
und einhalt und den Spielenden von oben 

auf einmal eine neue Stelle zeigt, 

sie ordnend wie zu einer Tanzfigur, 


um dann, erwartet und erwiinscht von allen, 
rasch, einfach, kunstlos, ganz Natur, 
dem Becher hoher Hande zuzufallen. (GW, III, 251) 


It is not enough to say that this poem gives a meaning to the simplest of everyday 
objects. What is curious is how this is done. First of all, the whole poem is an 
apostrophe — a common device in the personifying procedure of ‘Dinggedichte’ — 
but this apostrophe is entirely adjectival. The object is fixed by a noun only in the 
title: within the poem what takes place is the progressive de-materialization of that 
noun. When we are reminded in the last lines of the ball’s subjection to the 
gravitational pull, we experience disappointment and surprise, but are reassured by 
the manner of the ending: there is the gesture of cupped hands, nothing more. 

In a similar way the first word, ‘Erd-Inneres’, entirely dissolves away the 
apparently solid tower of ‘Der Turm’, making it into a Nervalian, or rather a 
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Mallarméan, ‘tour abolie’. 19 In both these poems, the title proposes a physical object 
which the reader, in the manner of realist supply of pledges, brings to the poem; it 
seems to anchor it in a known reality. But the poem de-materializes and dissolves 
that reality, replacing it by a bodiless evocation of gesture, association, motion and 
emotion. 

This procedure of supplanting an external object by an art-object which substi- 
tutes the abstract for the concrete recalls the ‘€quivalent spirituel’ made by Marcel in 
response to the hawthorns or the steeples. In a letter written many years after the 
composition of the Neue Gedichte, describing the landscape of Toledo, Rilke uses 
strikingly similar terms: 


indem dort das aussere Ding selbst: Turm, Berg, Briicke zugleich schon die unerhérte, 
untibertreffliche Intensitat der inneren Aquivalente besa, durch die man es hatte 
darstellen mégen. (27 October 1915 to Ellen Delp; Briefe, pp. 509-10) . 


This letter seems implicitly to refer back to the art of Neue Gedichte, with the 


suggestion that, occasionally, the real world can anticipate and exceed the creative : 


rocess. 
: Objects, then, appear to dominate in Neue Gedichte because they are essential in 
order to win the reader’s assent to the ‘reality’ of the undertaking, which is to render 
verbally such subtle abstractions as the relation of inner to outer, the nature of 
imagined movement, metamorphosis imagined as experience, and so on. The 
language follows this principle: its most notable characteristic is the creation of 
nouns, often adjectival, from verbs. In two consecutive poems, we find such nouns 
dominating the first line and draining the solidity from the title: ‘Die Gazelle’ is 
apostrophized as ‘Verzauberte’ (GW, III, 45) and ‘Sankt Sebastian’ compared to ‘ein 
Liegender’ (GW, III, 47). The latter example shows, like the opening of ‘Der Turm’, 
how a physical description can still have a desolidifying effect if it radically 
contradicts the actual posture of the named object. 

Nouns are often formed (as it were from pure being) out of the auxiliary ‘sein’: in 
‘Der Olbaum-Garten’, Jesus lays 


. . seine Stirne voller Staub 
tief in das Staubigsein der heiBen Hande (GW, III, 26); 


in ‘Orpheus. Eurydike. Hermes’ the young woman is filled with ‘Gestorbensein’ 
(GW, III, ror); in ‘Die Erwachsene’ another is apostrophized as ‘Du Kindgewesene’ 
(GW, III, 58); in ‘Der Platz’ the square is ‘Willktirlich von Gewesenem ausgeweitet’ 
(GW, Ill, 85). In other poems we find nouns of pure movement — ‘Uberginge’ 
(GW, III, 79) — or even of non-being: ‘Ungetanes’ (GW, III, $1). 

Where verb becomes noun, movement is not action but being. Verbs then serve 
not to link subject and object, but to suspend such a relationship: they become 
‘things’ in which there is no element of the concrete at all. The Neue Gedichte are in 
this sense a negative answer to the naively expressed desire for a creativity as solid as 
Rodin’s. Each poem, by the simplest of language, supersedes and replaces the 
material object which is its pretext. 
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Thus, no less than the later Sonette an Orpheus, the Neue Gedichte enact Rilke’s 
concept of the artist’s task, which is to transmute and fix the material world. This 
theory is exposed in two main places; the first is a letter to Hulewicz postmarked 13 
November 1925: 


Die Natur, die Dinge unseres Umgangs und Gebrauchs, sind Vorlaufigkeiten und 
Hinfalligkeiten; aber sie sind, solang wir hier sind, unser Besitz und unsere Freundschaft, 
Mitwisser unserer Not und Froheit, wie sie schon die Vertrauten unserer Vorfahren 
gewesen sind. So gilt es, alles Hiesige nicht nur nicht schlecht zu machen und herabzu- 
setzen, sondern gerade, um seiner Vorlaufigkeit willen, die es mit uns teilt, sollen diese 
Erscheinungen und Dinge von uns in einem innigsten Verstande begriffen und verwan~ 
delt werden. Verwandelt? Ja, denn unsere Aufgabe ist es, diese vorliufige, hinfallige 
Erde uns so tief, so leidend und leidenschaftlich einzupragen, daB ihr Wesen in uns 
‘unsichtbar’ wieder aufersteht. Wir sind die Bienen des Unsichtbaren. Nous butinons éperdu- 
ment le miel du visible, pour Vaccumuler dans la grande ruche d’or de invisible. (Briefe, 
pp. 898-99; all italics Rilke’s own) 


Rilke points here to an aesthetics of the banal: the most temporary and perishable 
object must be sought out precisely because it is temporary and perishable. The way 
it is to be preserved is by a process of absorption likened to the feeding of bees; the 
thing preserved inside can later be resurrected in a de-materialized form which yet — 
familiarly — is described in material terms: golden and, implicitly, as nourishing 
and delicious as honey. 

Rilke goes on to insist that this is a moral duty, for the things our ancestors knew 
are now rapidly disappearing, replaced by ‘Schein-Dinge, Lebens-Attrapen’ from 
America. This anxious conservatism is expanded into a cosmic demand, made by 
the earth to the poet: ‘Die Erde hat keine andere Ausflucht, als unsichtbar zu werden: 
in uns, die wir mit einem Teile unseres Wesens am Unsichtbaren beteiligt sind’. 

The same cosmic task is commanded in the ninth of the Duineser Elegien: 


Preise dem Engel die Welt, nicht die unsagliche, ihm 

kannst du nicht groStun mit herrlich Erftihltem; im Weltall, 

wo er fiihlender fiihlt, bist du ein Neuling, drum zeig 

ihm das Einfache, das, von Geschlecht zu Geschlechtern gestaltet, 

als ein Unsriges lebt neben der Hand und im Blick. 

Sag ihm die Dinge. Er wird staunender stehn; wie du standest 

bei dem Seiler in Rom, oder beim Toépfer am Nil. 

Zeig ihm, wie glticklich ein Ding sein kann, wie schuldlos und unser, 
wie selbst das klagende Leid rein zur Gestalt sich entschlieBt, 

dient als ein Ding, oder stirbt in ein Ding —, und jenseits 

selig der Geige entgeht. Und diese, von Hingang 

lebenden Dinge verstehn, daf du sie rlihmst; verganglich, 

traun sie ein Rettendes uns, den Verginglichsten, zu. 

‘Wollen, wir sollen sie ganz im unsichtbarn Herzen verwandeln 

in — o unendlich — in uns! wer wir am Ende auch seien. (GW, III, 299-300) 


This commision is not unlike the more vague one Malte chooses to take on: here too, 
the identity of the respondent is said to be of no importance. The demand emanates 
from the objects, but it is made into a command by the voice of the poem’s narrator. 
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The imperative form used here is particularly interesting for our purposes. For it 
allows the division of the poet’s voice into two: the one speaking the command, the 
other hearing it. Addressing himself, the poet is able to make a command with the 
authority of one who has no obligation to one who is obliged to fulfil it and will 
incur the sin of omission if he does not. The energetic jubilation of the end of that 
elegy — ‘Uberzahliges Dasein/entspringt mir im Herzen’ — seems to come from 
the excitement of having generated that command rather than from the difficult 
prospect of answering it. 

Thus we find here too, implicit in the concept of a ‘task’ and the verb form that 
expresses it, a self that can exist as the subject of an objectless verb. The imperative 
mood is non-finite: it suggests an action and projects an imagined future in which 
that action is to take place, but the subject of the imperative has no part in 
committing the action once its possibility has been enunciated. The self that 
commands here seems to gain all the moral serenity of a resolution energetically 
made. But what becomes of the self that implicitly receives the command? 

Malte is the surrogate self who receives the command embodied in the banal. We 
have already mentioned that Rilke frequently referred to Malte as dead.?° As 
Blanchot points out, this is nowhere evident in the book, yet that death remains its 
hidden centre.?1 For Rilke, it seems to be tied up with a sense that, in dying, Malte 
had failed him. In 1910, while correcting proofs of the book, Rilke wrote optimisti- 
cally to his publisher: ‘Der arme Malte fangt so tief im Elend an und reicht, wenn 
mans genau nimmt, bis an die ewige Seligkeit; er ist ein Herz, das eine ganze Oktave 
greift: nach ihm sind nun nahezu alle Lieder méglich’.?? But less than two years 
later, he wrote to Lou: 


Ob er, der ja zum Theil aus meinen Gefahren gemacht ist, darin untergeht, gewisser- 
mafen, um mir den Untergang zu ersparen, oder ob ich erst recht mit diesen Aufzeich- 
nungen in die Strémung gerathen bin, die mich wegreiSt und hintibertreibt. Kannst Dus 
begreifen, daB ich hinter diesem Buch recht wie ein Uberlebender zuriickgelieben bin, 
im Innersten rathlos, unbeschaftigt, nicht mehr zu beschaftigen? Je weiter ich es zuende 
schrieb, desto starker fiihlte ich, daB es ein unbeschreiblicher Abschnitt sein wtirde, eine 
hohe Wasserscheide, wie ich mir immer sagte; aber nun erweist es sich, daf alles 
Gewésser nach der alten Seite abgeflossen ist und ich in eine Diirre hinuntergehe, die 
nicht anders wird. Und wars nur das: aber der Andere, Untergegangene hat mich 
irgendwie abgenutzt, hat mit den Kraften und Gegensténden meines Lebens den 
immensen Aufwand seines Untergangs betrieben, da ist nichts, was nicht in seinen 
Handen, in seinem Herzen war, er hat sich mit der Insténdigkeit seiner Verzweiflung 
alles angeeignet, kaum scheint mir ein Ding neu, so entdeck ich auch schon den Bruch 
daran, die brtiske Stelle, wo er sich abgerissen hat. (28 December 1911; Lou, p. 246) 


If Malte has failed his author, it is because like the works Rilke described in a letter 
quoted earlier, he seems to have grown out of control and made the problems worse 
that he was created to solve. But we can also detect here a tone of envy: Malte is felt 
to have stolen from his author the material he needs to live and create, and, having 
robbed him, gone his own way. 

There seems no doubt that Rilke hoped to gain something from the writing of 
Malte Laurids Brigge which is closely parallel to the protecting and justifying effect of 
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the ‘Dinge’. The reason why this failed to take place is precisely because Malte, like 
the Neue Gedichte, is the very reverse of a solid object. Like them, it is an abstract 
artefact based on the dissolution of a concrete reality — in this case, autobiographical 
reality. Its success as a work of art is conditional on its dissolving its elements of 
solidity and becoming an entirely different sort of thing. 

In the same way, Malte becomes, as he transforms himself into his artist-self, 
more and more detached from the autobiographical base that formed his character. 
In proportion as he becomes an achieved narrator, he leaves his creator behind. 

To be sure, in the earlier part of the book, Malte is the narrator of the notes, but he 
is not yet — what he anxiously wants to be — ‘ein Erzahler’ (p. 175 and pp. 136-37). 
In the Paris descriptions, the writing is almost that of a diary, showing the 
immediate motive of self-protection and control. There we find a selfconscious tone 
that seems to be born of an uncertainty of the relation between reality and language. 
Malte’s insecurity is displayed: 


Habe ich schon gesagt, da8 er blind war? Nein? Also er war blind. Er war blind und 
schrie. Ich falsche, wenn ich das sage, ich unterschlage den Wagen, den er schob, ich tue, 
als hatte ich nicht bemerkt, daB er Blumenkohl ausrief. Aber ist das wesentlich? Und 
wenn es auch wesentlich wire, kommt es nicht darauf an, was die ganze Sache fiir mich 
gewesen ist? Ich habe einen alten Mann gesehen, der blind war und schrie. Das habe ich 
gesehen. Gesehen. (p. 45) 


At this stage, Malte is convinced that to narrate effectively is to do justice to the 
visibility of external reality. Narratives are, as he suggests himself,?* like Im- 
pressionist paintings, in which visual impressions are transferred to paper with only 
the sort of control that defers to their vivid disorder. 

But he also offers a rather different definition of creative writing: 


Verse sind nicht, wie die Leute meinen, Geftihle (die hat man frith genug), — es sind 
Erfahrungen. Um eines Verses willen mu8 man viele Stidte sehen, Menschen und 
Dinge, man muB die Tiere kennen, man muf fiihlen, wie die Végel fliegen, und die 
Gebirde wissen, mit welcher die kleinen Blumen sich auftun am Morgen. Man mu 
zuriickdenken kénnen an Wege in unbekannten Gegenden, an unerwartete Begegnun~ 
gen und an Abschiede, die man lange kommen sah, — an Kindheitstage, die noch 
unaufgeklart sind . . . an Kinderkrankheiten, . . . an Morgen am Meer, an das Meer 
tiberhaupt, an Meere, an Reisenichte. . . und es ist noch nicht genug, wenn man an alles 
das denken darf. Man mu Erinnerungen haben an viele Liebesnachte . . ., an Schreie 
von KreiBenden, und an leichte, weibe, schlafende Wéchnerinnen, die sich schlieBen. 
Aber auch bei Sterbenden mu8 man gewesen sein, mu8 bei Toten gesessen haben. . . 
Und es gentigt auch noch nicht, daB man Erinnerungen hat. Man muB sie vergessen 
kénnen, wenn es viele sind, und man muB die groBe Geduld haben, zu warten, daB sie 
wiederkommen. Denn die Erinnerungen selbst sind es nocht nicht. Erst wenn sie Blut 
werden in uns, Blick und Gebarde, namenlos und nicht mehr zu unterscheiden von uns 
selbst, erst dann kann es geschehen, daf in einer sehr seltenen Stunde das erste Wort eines 
Verses aufsteht in ihrer Mitte und aus ihnen ausgeht. (pp. 21-22) 


Experiences must undergo a mental absorption so fundamental that it is felt to be an 
absorption into the body; they go beyond language and bring an attitude not only of 
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patience but of complete submission of the self for they become ‘nicht mehr zu 
unterscheiden von uns selbst’. When that will-less yielding is achieved, it is possible 
to write creatively. As in Proust’s parallel definition, the beginning of creativity is 
described as the separation of a part of the self and its emergence in writing. 

Unlike Malte’s autobiographical narratives, this creation cannot be summoned: it 
comes rarely and not when expected. It results also not in memories but in 
experience transformed and transmitted as stories. The image of containment in the 
blood reappears in the narrative of Grandfather Brahe’s recollections: 


‘Die Biicher sind leer’ schrie der Graf. . . ‘das Blut, darauf kommt es an, da mu8 man 
drin lesen kénnen. Er hatte wunderliche Geschichten drin und merkwiirdige Ab- 
bildungen, dieser Belmare’. (p. 141) 


The marquis de Belmare had the magical ability to use his eyes to project Venice into 
a room ‘dafs es da gewesen wire wie der Tisch’ (p. 140). When Malte turns away 
from personal recollections to the reconstruction of stories from history or legend 
what happens is that his experiences, even quite recent ones, emerge in the indirect 
and transformed guise described above. The language he finds in this narration is his 
own, for it is one which his obsessions select and by which they are objectified. In his 
concern to realize the life of Charles the Bold or Grischa Otrepjow, Beethoven or 
even Nikolaj Kusmitsch, he fulfils the demand that he enter into the life of others 
and, as in Chandos’s fantasy, he is enabled ‘aus ihnen heraus mit Zungen reden’. 

Thus in these latter notes, Malte’s self is expressed only indirectly, in the 
imperceptible signature of personal style, and, subtly diffused, as the transsubstan- 
tiated matter out of which the stories are made. He both is and has his ideal self, most 
completely in the final narrative in the text. In this complete success, he is judged by 
his author to have failed, or rather, to have failed him. 

Three reasons may be suggested for this reaction on Rilke’s part. The first is that 
Malte’s success avoids the most difficult part: he creates, but is not seen to create, and 
so he cannot embody the elements of patience and hard work so stressed in Rilke’s 
Paris aesthetic aims. The second reason is that Malte’s accession to the status of 
‘Erzahler’ results from his cutting himself off from the autobiographical origins in 
which the character was based. So as Malte grows to possess his experiential self 
through indirect self-recreation, Rilke sees the elements of his experiential self 
become redundant and abandoned. Most importantly perhaps Malte is, as we have 
shown, analogous rather to the authors than to the protagonists of our other texts. 
Rilke, by going further than Proust or Hofmannsthal, finds himself superseded by 
his fictional surrogate. It is no wonder then that he felt robbed. 

Asa surrogate, Malte fails Rilke because the conditions of the experiment cease to 
apply as it succeeds too well. Malte Laurids Brigge as a whole work illustrates the 
principle that a work of art cannot ‘solve’, or in any sense affect, problems 
encountered in the material world, because the conditions of fiction are not those of 
the concrete world. It illustrates this by showing that difference, enacting a process 
of differentiation. The protagonist lets go of his experiential self in a way the author 
never can. This is the success and the apparent failure of Rilke’s experiment. 
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1. Astriking and | believe hitherto unnoticed parallel with this text is to be found in an essay by 
Camus which describes a few days spent alone in Prague: see ‘La mort dans l’ame’ in the 
Pléiade volume Essais (Paris, 1965), pp. 31-39. 2 
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den Kleidern, alles ist in der Luft und an der Luft, preisgegeben’. 

6. Itmust be noted that all three of the banal objects mentioned here on p. 65 — needles, buttons, 
a pencil — are later integrated into the explicit symbolism of the text: needles in this image, 
pp. 81-82, buttons on p. 124 and a pencil in the narrative of the hand. 

7. W. Seifert, Das epische Werk Rainer Maria Rilkes (Bonn, 1969), p. 210. ; 

8. Rilke took over this concept from J. P. Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne and developed it to grotesque 
extremes in the Messiah-figure of the ‘Tod-Gebirer’ in the last section of the Stundenbuch (GW, 
Il, 273~76). Parallels, especially with the beginning and the end of Malte, suggest the relevance 
of this figure to our text. 7s ; none 4 

9. Asymbolic use of this colour is striking in the narrative of the epileptic, Malte, pp. 63-69: first a 
positive, energetic colour in sails and wheels, then reversed into a sign of falsity in the gypsies 
and the waiter. aac: ; 

to. See E. F. Hoffmann, ‘Zum dichterischen Verfahren in Rilkes Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge’, DVLG, 42 (1968), 202-03. 
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15. J. Ruskin, Praeterita (London, 1949), p. 12. : 

16. J.P. Jacobsen, Niels Lyhne, translated into German by M. Mann, (Munich, n.d.), p. 20. 

17. Letter Seele 1903; Pet pp. 46-47. 
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V SARTRE 


For some time before his journal opens, Antoine Roquentin has been strangely 
attracted to odd objects he sees lying on the ground: 


J’aime beaucoup ramasser les marrons, les vieilles loques, surtout les papiers. Il m’est 
agréable de les prendre, de fermer ma main sur eux; pour un peu je les porterais 4 ma 
bouche, comme font les enfants. Anny entrait dans des coléres blanches quand je 
soul¢vais par un coin des papiers lourds et somptueux, mais probablement salis de 
merde, En été ou au début de l’automne, on trouve dans les jardins des bouts de journaux 
que le soleil a cuits, secs et cassants comme des feuilles mortes, si jaunes qu’on peut les 
croire passés a l’acide picrique. D’autres feuillets, ’hiver, sont pilonnés, broyés, maculés, 
ils retournent 4 la terre. D’autres tout neufs et méme glacés, tout blancs, tout palpitants, 
sont posés comme des cygnes, mais déja la terre les englue par en dessous. Ils se tordent, 
ils s’arrachent a la boue, mais c’est pour aller s’aplatir un peu plus loin, définitivement. 
Tout cela est bon a prendre. Quelquefois je les palpe simplement en les regardant de tout 
pres, d’autres fois je les déchire pour entendre leur long crépitement, ou bien, s’ils sont 
trés humides, j’y mets le feu, ce qui ne va pas sans peine; puis j’essuie mes paumes 
remplies de boue 4 un mur ou 4 un tronc d’arbre. (p. 21)? 


These objects attract him to an eccentric degree; his mistress is irritated and 
disgusted by his habit. He appropriates them by selection, then by looking at them 
and feeling them, and finally completes his possession by destroying them. But in 
this narration they are recreated and dwelt on with all the linguistic, resources of his 
admiration. All the parts of this process are similar to that of the child Marcel in front 
of the buttercups: these bits of paper are attractive in the same way to Roquentin and 
he substitutes for the impossible consummation of eating them the pis aller of sight, 
feeling, destruction and verbal reproduction. The difference is that Roquentin’s 
fondness is for things most people would find repellant or insignificant, and that he 
is about thirty years old. 

Roquentin begins the text, then, rather as Chandos ends his: attracted by banal 
objects that are interesting for him alone. We can even find implicit in the 
swan-image a wry reference to Mallarmé’s ‘vols qui n’ont pas fui’.2 But he has no 
idea of himself as any kind of poet. He admits only the most childish of personal 
manias. 

One day this innocent pleasure comes to a sudden end. Roquentin is imitating a 
group of children throwing pebbles into the sea, when to his surprise he finds he 
cannot bear the feel of the pebble in his hand; a day or two later he reaches down in 
the street to pick up a piece of paper torn from a child’s notebook and is suddenly 
incapable of touching it. These objects, which hitherto have afforded him an 
unarticulated but positive encounter, now become imbued with a negative banality. 
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The experience metamorphoses into an idea: ‘j’ai pensé que je n’étais plus libre’ (p. 20) 
which seems to enter his mind almost palpably and stay there: ‘elle est restée 1a, en 
moi, pesante et douloureuse. C’est elle qui m’a dicté les pages qui précédent’ (p. 21). 

We see that here the imagery of mental absorption is complicated by an extra 
element: the radically external object is changed into an equally external idea 
conceived of as a thing; it is this thing which penetrates into Roquentin. He tries to 
get rid of it by going to the library and his favourite café, but it is not to be shaken off 
for it has lodged inside. The only way to deal with it is, like Marcel at Martinville, to 
transfer it into words and on to paper. The paper on the ground, after undergoing 
this series of metamorphoses, results finally in a page of his own notebook. 

He sees the function of his diary as firmly circumscribed: it is to be kept purely 


pour y voir clair. Ne pas laisser échapper les nuances, les petits faits, méme s’ils n’ont l’air 
de rien, et surtout les classer. I] faut dire comment je vois cette table, la rue, les gens, mon 
paquet de tabac, puisque c’est cela quia changé. I] faut déterminer exactement l’étendue 


et la nature de ce changement. (p. 9) 


But this kind of writing, precisely because of its necessary simplicity, is difficult to 
perform. Seeing clearly is no easier for him than it was for Chandos or Malte; and as 
for language, it constantly evades the required bounds by a wilful strangeness or 
exaggeration. The anonymous editor completes the broken-off ‘Il ne faut rien. . .’ 
with the note: ‘Un mot est raturé (peut-étre “forcer” ou ‘‘forger’’)’ (p. 9), for either 
is equally appropriate. When Roquentin attempts a ‘geometrical’ description of a 
box, he is aware that it is unhelpful and unsatisfactory. But some sort of lingusitic 

approach to objects seems to him necessary, for: 


il est certain que je peux, d’un moment a l’autre — et précisément 4 propose de cet étui ou 
de n’importe quel autre objet — retrouver cette impression d’avant-hier. Je dois étre 
toujours prét, sinon elle me glisserait encore entre les doigts. (p. 9) 


For all the risks and problems inherent in a use of language, then, Roquentin wants 
to turn it to his own use as a sort of flypaper for objects. 

In his first reaction to this new state of things, Roquentin fears for his sanity. Like 
Malte, he is anxious to establish distinctions: especially, to discern whether the 
change is in him or in the objects outside him. The diary is to help him keep the fear 
of madness at bay by fixing the fact that ‘tous ces changements concernent les objets’ 
(p. 9) and that what he feels is really to be located in ‘cette chambre, cette ville, cette 
nature; il faut choisir’ (p. 14). Almost the whole of La Nausée is taken up with 
Roquentin’s effort to specify a distinction between what is ‘inside’ him and what is 
‘outside’ him. It is subject to continual defeat, a defeat to which he eventually yields. 
But we can see that, even from the start, this outcome is predictable, for the very 
first banal objects immediately passed through a stage of ingestion by the mental 
assimilation of fear embodied in an idea. 

The pebble is the first object which seems to have changed; others follow suit — 
Roquentin’s pipe, a fork, the door-knob. Parts of the body are also affected: his own 
and other people’s hands and faces look and feel different from before. Sounds have 
turned into ‘une quantité de bruits louches qui trainent’ (p. 14). In his usual café, 
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Roquentin is frightened by a beer-mug: ‘je suis inquiet: voila une demi-heure que 
j’évite de regarder ce verre de biére’ (p. 19). He cannot use it to drink nor include it ina 
game: ‘Quand je le vois, j'ai envie de dire: pouce, je ne joue plus’ (p. 19). Because he 
has no friends, he cannot talk about it, and describing it on paper does not seem to 
reach the problem. He feels engulfed: ‘Voila: je glisse tout doucement au fond de 
l'eau, vers la peur’ (p. 19). This time the banal object has not penetrated into himn: it is 
as if he were inside it. 

The sensation of drowning is allayed by an attempt at honest narration: it is 
against the stimulus of this unpleasantness that, like Malte, Roquentin brings out 
and tells the encounter with the resistant piece of paper which he has kept in his 
memory. He begins to make sense of his new state: 


Maintenant je vois; je me rappelle mieux ce que j’ai senti, l’autre jour, au bord de la mer, 
quand je tenais ce galet. C’était une espéce d’écceurement douceatre. Que c’était donc 
désagréable! Et cela venait du galet, j’en suis stir, cela passait du galet dans mes mains. 
Oui, c’est cela: une sorte de nausée dans les mains. (p. 22) 


Here he has succeeded in reassuring himself that the nausea originates outside him: 
he is implicated only by being the passive recipient of its attacks, and those attacks 
can be kept at bay by articulation. 

Roquentin has moments of simple pleasure still; in a notation that has echoes of 
Malte’s ‘prose-poem’,? he recalls a felicitous coincidence of colours in the street 
when a woman in a blue coat bumps into a Negro wearing a pale raincoat: 


Il y avait donc la, en méme temps, cette palissade qui sent si fort le bois mouillé, cette 
lanterne, cette petite bonne femme blonde dans les bras d’un Négre, sous un ciel de feu. A 
quatre ou cing, je suppose que nous aurions remarqué le choc, toutes ces couleurs 
tendres, le beau manteau bleu qui avait l’air d’un édredon, l’imperméable clair, les 
carreaux rouges de la lanterne; nous aurions ri de la stupéfaction qui paraissait sur ces 
deux visages d’enfants. (p. 18) 


But, since he lives alone and has no one to laugh with, he turns the sight into a 
tableau of words instead. The translation of a potentially comic scene into a 
prose-poem is a secondary reaction to a disturbing fragmentation of the visible 
world: he cannot make up the lost links by calling on other people, so instead he 
forms the pieces into an Impressionistic art object. 

Colours dislocated from things are not always so easily tamed. Nausea overcomes 
Roquentin in a café again. An expectation of sexual satisfaction is disappointed, and 
with this frustration comes a dislocation of visual phenomena. He fails to recognize 
the waitress’s face: 


Je regardais ses grandes joues, qui n’en finissaient pas de filer vers les oreilles. Au creux 
des joues, sous les pommettes, il y avait deux taches roses bien isolées qui avaient l’air de 
s’ennuyer sur cette chair pauvre. Les joues filaient, filaient vers les oreilles . . . Alors la 
Nausée m’a saisi, je me suis laissé tomber sur la banquette, je ne savais méme plus oft 
j’étais; je voyais tourner lentement les couleurs autour de moi, j’avais envie de vomir. Et 
voila: depuis, la Nausée ne m’a pas quitté; elle me tient. (p. 33) 
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This imagery of dizziness, sickness and disorientation is a familiar concomitant of 
the negative encounters with the banal. Roquentin feels swamped by a sensation he 
cannot fix outside himself. 

At this point he becomes fascinated by the mauve braces of Adolphe, the barman. 
The uncertainty of their colour against a bluish shirt takes on a malevolent 
personification: 


elles sont tout effacées, enfouies dans le bleu, mais c’est de la fausse humilité: en fait, elles 
ne se laissent pas oublier, elles m’agacent par leur entétement de moutons, comme si, 
parties pour devenir violettes, elles s’étaient arrétées en route sans abandonner leurs 
prétentions. Ona envie de leur dire: ‘Allez-y, devenez violettes, et qu’on n’en parle plus’. 
Mais non, elles restent en suspens, butées dans leur effort inachevé. (p. 34) 


This anthropomorphization, like Marcel’s at Balbec, could be comic, but for 
Roquentin it is not. With his rising tone of panic goes a transference of humour on to 
the visual scene, where it terrifies: 


Sa chemise de coton bleu se détache joyeusement sur un mur chocolat. Ca aussi, ¢a donne la 
Nausée. Ou plutét, c’est la Nausée. La Nausée n’est pas en moi: je la ressens /d-bas sur le 
mur, sur les bretelles, partout autour de moi. Elle ne fait qu’un avec le café, c’est moi qui 
suis en elle. (p. 34, first italics mine) 


We have already noted Roquentin’s sensation of being engulfed by nausea; here 
this image is extended so that, even as He ascertains the existence of the nausea 
outside him in external objects, he still feels trapped inside it: it is no longer bound by 
the scale of a single object, but has taken over the whole environment. 

All this internal and external diffuseness is chased away for Roquentin when the 
waitress puts a jazz record on for him: it forms an event set against the wavering 
moment and brings back precision to his consciousness of himself. He feels this in 
his body: ‘J’ai senti mon corps se durcir et la Nausée s’est évanouie’ (p. 38). This 
solution to the state of nausea will be discussed in detail later. 

Roquentin has, like Malte, two refuges from his fear: cafés and the public library. 
One Friday, both of these become ineffective. The town is filled with fog: out in it, 
he feels unable to go home for ‘je ne songeais pas 4 rentrer, j’étais pris’ (p. 104). In the 
café Mably, where he stops briefly, the idea comes to him that the owner might be 
dead upstairs. As he struggles through the streets, the thought gains solidity: “Dans 
sa chambre, 4 cing minutes de 1a, M. Fasquelle était mort. Je cherchai autour de moi 
un appui solide, une défense contre mes pensées’ (p. 109). He has a vision of a dead 
body bleeding into the plates of food in a charcuterie window‘ and decides to shake 
himself out of it by going to the library. 

Once there, however, Roquentin finds the same fog-like sense of unreality: ‘pas le 
vrai brouillard, qui s’était dissipé depuis longtemps — l’autre, celui dont les rues 
étaient encore pleines, qui sortait des murs, des pavés. Une espéce d’inconsistance 
des choses’ (p. 111). In the library (for he has no intention of reading) the books are 
simply objects; organized into subjects, labelled, they divide up space and thereby 
time: 

D’ordinaire, puissants et trapus, avec le poéle, les lampes vertes, les grandes fenétres, les 
échelles, ils endiguent l’avenir. Tant qu’on restera entre ces murs, ce qui arrivera doit 
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arriver 4 droite ou 4 gauche du poéle. Saint Denis entrerait-il en portant son chef dans ses 
mains. . . s’il ne touche pas terre, s’1l flotte 4 vingt centimétres du sol, son cou sanglant 
sera tout juste 4 la hauteur du troisiéme rayon de livres. Ainsi ces objets servent-ils au 
moins 4 fixer les limites du vraisemblable. (pp. 111-12) 


In this scene, the gaze rests on the outside of books, on their potential usefulness as 
stabilizing objects; but this potential quality now fails Roquentin: ‘aujourd’hui ils ne 
fixaient plus rien du tout . . . Je serrai fortement dans mes mains le volume que je 
lisais: mais les sensations les plus violentes étaient émoussées’ (p. 112). The visual 
background too loses solidity: ‘Rien n’avait |’air vrai; je me sentais entouré d’un 
décor de carton qui pouvait étre brusquement déplanté’ (p. 112). He cannot sit still 
among these ‘choses affaiblies’ (p. 112) which have become useless barriers against 
the infinite mutability he senses behind matter: ‘Je murmurai: tout peut se produire, 
tout peut arriver’ (p. 112). He runs out of the library, feeling that the only way to 
restore stability to the material world isto verify that M. Fasquelle is alive, by seeing 
him, even by touching ‘sa barbe ou ses mains’ (p. 112). The connexion between the 
negative encounter with the banal and an implicit realization of a neglected need to 
make contact with other people is familiar to us from our other texts. The terms in 
which it is expressed here are particularly telling, as we shall show later by a 
comparison with other works by Sartre. 

Nausea is not mentioned anywhere, here, but this is a clear progression of 
Roquentin’s malaise. At first the threat seemed to emanate from objects which could 
infect him by touch; then it became a corruption of the sense of sight which affected 
his sense of bodily consistency; now it pervades the city and seems to settle 
irresistibly in his mind. But again, if we examine the language used here we can find 
evidence that this has not exactly been an invasion by an alien element. 

The image of fog here is used in three ways: first literally, to describe a weather 
condition, then as a name for Roquentin’s sense of impending death in the 
atmosphere, finally for his feeling of the potential mutability of matter. But it has 
also occurred earlier in a passage describing the general state of his mind: 


je‘ne pense plus pour personne; je ne me soucie méme pas de chercher des mots. Ca coule 
en moi, plus ou moins vite, je ne fixe rien, je laisse aller. La plupart du temps, faute de 
s’attacher 4 des mots, mes pensées restent des brouillards. (p. 17) 


The fog has already been inside Roquentin’s consciousness for a long time. He here 
uses the image of flow in the opposite way to Chandos: the flow of thinking remains 
internal and denotes an inability to use language. Nothing is fixed because Roquen- 
tin is closed to any outside influence and what is inside him is stagnant. 

Similarly he blames the breakdown of the immutability of matter on the objects in 
the library which have ceased to function properly as ‘les limites du vraisemblable’. 
But this too has long been an internal fact; in the same early passage he continued: 
‘Quand on vit seul, on ne sait méme plus ce que c’est que raconter: le vraisemblable 
disparait en méme temps que les amis’ (pp. 17-18). 

We see, then, that the ‘brouillard’, the lack of ‘vraisemblance’ are both inside 
Roquentin and outside him, and that they have something to do with a stagnation of 
his sense of language caused by implicit neglect of human contact. His isolation, 
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unlike Malte’s, is both chosen and defended; but we detect the same anxiety and 
guilt as in the Chandosbrief. 

The realization of nausea as a mental pervasion comes to Roquentin in a negative 
encounter with books regarded externally, as objects. Like him, they can be 
perceived as having an ‘inside’ and an ‘outside’. Indeed, books have a unique status 
among objects in that they have the quality of being, as it were, mentally edible: 
when they are opened, what is found inside can be absorbed into the mind with the 
kind of nourishment described by Chandos. In this connexion it is interesting to 
glance at another library in Sartre’s work: that of his grandfather in the first section 
of Les Mots. 

It is seen through the eyes of a pre-literate child, but his attitude shows marked 
similarities to Roquentin’s. Closed, books emanate a sort of power: 


Jene savais pas encore lire que, déja, je les révérais, ces pierres levées: droites ou penchées, 
serrées comme des briques sur les rayons de la bibliothéque ou noblement espacées en 
allées de menhirs, je sentais que la prospérité de notre famille en dépendait. Elles se 
ressemblaient toutes, je m’ébattais dans un minuscule sanctuaire, entouré de monuments 
trapus, antiques qui m’avaient vu naitre, qui me verraient mourir et dont la permanence 
me garantissait un avenir aussi calme que le passé.5 


But when they are opened they reveal disgusting innards: 


Quelquefois je m’approchais pour observer ces boftes qui se fendaient comme des huftres 
et je découvrais la nudité de leurs organes intérieurs, des feuilles blémes et moisies, 
légérement boursouflées, couvertes de veinules noires, qui buvaient l’encre et sentaient le 
champignon. 


When we bear in mind Sartre’s lifelong loathing for oysters,® we can see here not 
only a wish to debase the potentially sacred and powerful but also an insistence on 
the repulsiveness of literary food. Far from being the ‘subsistence. . . délices’ of the 
inner man, it is more likely to make him want to vomit. 

In the encounter with books in the Bouville library, we have the meeting point of 
two processes of decomposition charted in La Nausée. Along with the evocation of 
the breakdown of Roquentin’s experiential relationship with material objects, there 
has also been a progressive breakdown of reliability in what we have called the 
‘inside’ of books: that is, in language conceived as literary. We have already shown 
the selfconsciousness with which Roquentin approaches the writing of his diary, 
and his awareness of the ‘dangers’ of composition: exaggeration, falsification, 
confession. The same rejection of the literary is shown in several other ways. 

The problem begins when Roquentin comes to realize what is implied by the wish 
to possess his own past. This Proustian desire — though it never escapes from the 
bounds of voluntary memory — is described in the image of a magic lantern which 
attempts to project a recollected world on top of the present concrete one. But the 
attempt fails because a memory can never have the precision of a material object. 

Where is Anny standing in the remembered scene: ‘4 ma droite. Ou 4 ma gauche?’ 
(p. 51). Like people seen in an attack of nausea, figures are split into dissociated parts: 
‘Du montagnard, je ne vois plus qu’un gros ceil crevé, laiteux. Cet ceil est-il méme 
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bien 4 lui?’ (p. 51). Two one-eyed men merge into a single one, becoming 
henceforth indistinguishable. Memories, then, like any imaginary object,’ resist 
enquiry and refuse verification. All that remains of their lost actuality is the language 
in which we seek to recreate them: 


jinvente. . . ilne reste que des mots: je pourrai encore raconter des histoires, les raconter 
trop bien. . . mais cene sont que des carcasses. . . jeréve sur des mots, voila tout. (p. 52) 


Roquentin recognizes the facile nature of the Autodidacte’s envy of his adventurous 
past: the past can neither be admired nor possessed. Only the complacent bourgeois 
can claim pride in ‘experience’. As for himself, ‘mon passé n’est plus qu’un trou 
énorme’ (p. 94) for ‘tout ce que je sais de ma vie, il me semble que je l’ai appris dans 
des livres’ (p. 94). 

Emptied of a past he sees as unacceptably literary, he feels newly present to 
himself: ‘sans dimensions secrétes, limité 4 mon corps . . . rejeté, délaissé dans le 
présent ... je ne peux pas m’échapper’ (p. 53). This prospect, like the idea 
conceived at the encounter with the piece of paper on the ground, seems to be 
precipitated into a solid thing, waiting insistently in front of him ‘comme un gros 
chat’ (p. 57), which he must somehow incorporate and assimilate. 

The unpardonable infliction ofa literary form on reality is manifested not only in 
recollection but can also appear sometimes in the present, on occasions when, 
suddenly, time seems to move with a unique certainty: ‘je m’étais imaginé qu’a de 
certains moments, ma vie pouvait prendre une qualité rare et précieuse’ (p. 58). This 
expression cannot fail to remind us of the terms used by our other authors to 
describe the ‘ideal self and its creation. But Roquentin emphasizes the falsity of 
indulging in this idea: 


je me suis menti pendant dix ans. Les aventures sont dans les livres. Et naturellement, 
’ : : Soe rs . 

tout ce qu’on raconte dans les livres peut arriver pour de vrai, mais pas de la méme 

maniére. C’est 4 cette maniére d’arriver que je tenais si fort. (p. 58) 


As in the incident of the piece of paper, Roquentin succeeds in dispersing the 
solidity of the ‘gros chat’ only when he explores his new discovery in his diary, 
seeking out and declaring its meaning: 


pour que !’événement le plus banal devienne une aventure, il faut et il suffit qu’on se mette 
Ale raconter. C’est ce qui dupe les gens: un homme, c’est toujours un conteur d’histoires, il 
vit entouré de ses histoires et des histoires d’autrui, il voit tout ce qui lui arrive 4 travers 
elles; et il cherche 4 vivre sa vie comme s’il la racontait. 

Mais il faut choisir: vivre ou raconter. (p. 60) 


All self-indulgent falsity —- what Sartre is later to call ‘mauvaise foi’ — is here 
characterized as literary, a mode of living which is equated with fictional narrative. 
It can in no real sense be achieved: ‘autant vaudrait tenter d’attraper le temps par la 
queue’ (p. 62) and must therefore be rejected as inauthentic. In the moral choice 
announced in the final sentence above, Roquentin seeks once again to stabilize and 
authenticate himself by making a radical distinction. It is clear which he means to 
choose. But it is equally clear that he does not make that choice, for he continues to 
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cover reality with language, indeed he uses words as the only means to dissolve 
away its quasi-solid difficulties. The diary, however much he may intend it to 
eschew all the distortions of literary stylization, is nevertheless a linguistic ordering 
of experience, and as such it keeps him firmly on the side of his dichotomy where all 
fictionalization stands condemned. 

In the writing of his diary Roquentin wishes, like Chandos but explicitly, to 
distinguish between two types of language, the one stylized and poetic, the other 
communicative and tending towards accuracy. We find this distinction at the base of 
Sartre’s argument in Qu’est-ce que la littérature. But that split cannot coexist with the 
other, no less urgently expressed, between ‘vivre’ and ‘raconter’. Like Proust’s 
protagonist, Roquentin presents the worlds of concrete reality and imaginative 
creativity as fundamentally incompatible and distinct. If this is so, then even the 
most seemingly transparent of language is guilty of the same distortion as poetry. 
All words, as Chandos discovers, are fictions. Roquentin, like him, senses a moral 
issue here, but he too fails to identify explicitly the social basis of morality. 

_He indulges in one final adventure, on a Sunday in Bouville; in examining this 
narrative we can trace the displaced and discomfited moral selfconsciousness 
outlined above. Having spent his day observing, with more or less scathing 
portraiture, the citizens of the town at leisure, he watches the last light of day: 


Je me demandai, un instant, si je n’allais pas aimer les hommes. Mais, apres tout, c’était 
leur dimanche et non le mien. La premiére lumiére qui s’alluma fut celle du phare 
Caillebotte; un petit gargon s’arréta prés de moi et murmura d’un air d’extase: ‘Oh! le 


phare!’ 
Alors je sentis mon cceur gonflé d’un grand sentiment d’aventure. (p. 80) 


Without questioning the why or when of this feeling, Roquentin follows its 
imperative through the streets, noting a new aspect in ordinary objects: ‘Rien n’a 
changé et pourtant tout existe d’une autre facon. Je ne peux pas décrire; c’est comme 
la Nausée et pourtant c’est juste le contraire’ (p. 81). This reversal, like Chandos’s, is 
defined as indescribable but finds a necessary expression in language. He feels 
himself mysteriously drawn towards an object ‘qui m’attend’ (p. 81) and finds that it 
is the milestone at the end of the street. The importance of this object is not 
explained; instead, Roquentin applies a metaphor to it, touches it and passes on. But 
the metaphor he uses is worth noting, for in calling it ‘ce phare blanc’ (p. 81) he is 
implicitly acknowledging the same childish delight in the given world that was the 
stimulus for his feeling of adventure. His aestheticizing impulse, this implies, 
partakes of a similar innocence. 

Still in pursuit of the ‘chose’ which seems to be drawing him, he is aware of the 
passivity this demands of him: ‘je suis plein d’angoisse: le moindre geste m’engage. 
Je ne peux pas deviner ce qu’on veut de moi. I] faut pourtant choisir’ (p. 82). Finally, 
in the shape of the cashier of the café Mably, he finds, to his surprise and 
contentment, the object of his quest: 


Je la connais bien: elle est rousse comme moi; elle a une maladie dans le ventre. Elle 
pourrit doucement sous ses jupes avec un sourire mélancolique, semblable a l’odeur de 
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violette que dégagent parfois les corps en décomposition. Un frisson me parcourt de la 
téte aux pieds: c’est. . . c’est elle qui m’attendait. (p. 83, ellipses Sartre’s) 


Just as Malte is drawn to the student, the epileptic or the cancer victim in the crémerie, 
Roquentin here finds himself mysteriously called upon by a human being plagued 
by a physical disease. She is both an alter ego and a source of mixed sexual 
fascination and disgust. To enter her could be contagion, but it could also, it is 
implied, be discovery and rebirth, for her mysterious smile hints at some sort of 
gestation carried by her ‘dans le ventre’. 

Roquentin does not seek either meaning or communication; instead he acknow- 
ledges a happiness which is ironically brief: does this feeling of adventure, which 
appears unbidden and departs as suddenly, visit him merely ‘pour me montrer que 
j'ai manqué ma vie?’ (p. 83). He does not explain this idea, but the next day’s entry is 
full of bitterness: 


Comment ai-je pu écrire, hier, cette phrase absurde et pompeuse: 

‘J étais seul, mais je marchais comme une troupe qui descend sur une ville.’ 

Je n’ai pas besoin de faire des phrases. J’écris pour tirer au clair certaines circonstances. 
Se méfier de la littérature. I] faut écrire au courant de la plume; sans chercher des mots. 


(pp. 83-84) 


This self-castigation is directed purely at his use of language, which he goes on to 
compare to a drunken bout from which one wakes ‘dans un lit rempli de vomissures’ 
(p. 84). It is language which contaminates and must be got rid of; he longs for an 
utterance which will be free of its corrupt substance: ‘J’ai besoin de me nettoyer avec 
des pensées abstraites, transparentes comme de |’eaw’ (p. 84). 

This violent expression of guilt and defilement is, as we have shown, a moral issue 
metamorphosed into an aesthetic one. It gives rise to an aesthetic idealism which 
replaces the dreaded temptation of ‘aimer les hommes’. 

From this Roquentin turns to a recollection of his former mistress, Anny, and her 
version of adventures: 


Anny faisait rendre au temps tout ce qu’il pouvait. A l’époque of elle était 4 Djibouti et 
moi a Aden, quand j’allais la voir pour vingt-quatre heures, elle s’ingéniait 4 multiplier les 
malentendus entre nous, jusqu’a ce qu’il ne restat plus que soixante minutes, exactement, 
avant mon départ; soixante minutes, juste le temps qu’il faut pour qu’on sente passer les 
secondes une a une. Je me rappelle une de ces terribles soirées. Je devais repartir 4 minuit. 
Nous étions allés au cinéma en plein air; nous étions désespérés, elle autant que moi. 
Seulement elle menait le jeu. A onze heures, au début du grand film elle prit ma main, et la 
serra dans les siennes sans un mot. Je me sentis envahi d’une joie Acre et je compris "sans 
avoir besoin de regarder ma montre, qu’il était onze heures. A partir de cet instant, nous 
commengames 4 sentir couler les minutes. Cette fois-la, nous nous quittions pour trois 
mois. A un moment on projeta sur l’€cran une image toute blanche, l’obscurité s’adoucit 
et je vis qu’Anny pleurait. Puis, 4 minuit, elle lacha ma main, aprés l’avoir serrée 
ee me levai et je partis sans lui dire un seul mot. C’était du travail bien fait. 
P. 65 


The admiration Roquentin expresses in the last sentence of this passage seems to be 
directed less at Anny’s art of making the moment palpable than to the couple’s 
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ability to contain their emotion by keeping it silent. Communication at its purest, by 
resisting linguistic expression, prevents any unseemly and indulgent overflow of 
feeling. But that ideal can easily give way to the state where the self has no 
communication at all because ‘le vraisemblable disparait en méme temps que les 
amis’, and where lack of practice in speaking leads to the stagnation and decay of the 
inner ‘brouillard’. 

But that last line is not unequivocal: it could also be understood as expressing a 
certain approval of Anny’s ability to give life at key moments that ‘qualité rare et 
précieuse’. We are later told more of what she called her ‘moments parfaits’. When 
these occurred, she was intolerant of any element of chance, for a misplaced word or 
gesture could ruin the entire poetic design. But Roquentin was never told what to 


do: 


Je sentais que le succés de l’entreprise était dans mes mains: l’instant avait un sens obscur 
qu'il fallait dégrossir et parfaire: certains gestes devaient étre faits, certaines paroles dites: 
j’étais accablé sous le poids de ma responsabilité. (p. 93) 


These terms bear a striking resemblance to those used to describe his passive state 
during the Bouville adventure. The ‘on’ evoked there plays a similar role to Anny’s 
here, suggesting that the aesthetic version of reality which the adventure represents 
does not originate with Roquentin: it is only in a figurative sense that he calls himself 
‘responsable’. Very much like all our protagonists in their positive encounters with 
the banal, he insists that he is the passive recipient of a greatness which is thrust upon 
him. But for him the best that this can bring is a ‘joie Acre’; it is more likely to induce 
an acute feeling of helplessness or a euphoria rapidly replaced by self-disgust. Either 
Anny blames him for being too tall and red-haired or he blames himself for being 
unable to control an outflow of words: the body or language inevitably corrupts the 
perfect moment. Thus the ‘inside’ of the self and the ‘inside’ of books are shown to 
be similarly a polluting substance that corrupts. 

Roquentin is, at the time he begins his diary, engaged on another project of 
writing, the composition of a historical biography. The type of language this book 
requires is, in essence, as close as possible to his ideal: transparently clear and clean, 
true to its subject and not to its author, it must be neither creative nor confessional. 
But from the start of the diary it is clear that Roquentin is emotionally involved in 
the project. He admits an affection for his human subject: ‘comme il m’a paru 
séduisant et comme, tout de suite . . . je l’ai aimé! C’est pour lui, pour ce petit 
bonhomme, que je suis ici’ (p. 24); but correlatively: ‘je commence 4 croire qu’on ne 
peut jamais rien prouver’ (p. 26). Or he detects in himself an increasing dependence 
on the projected book, as the product of his creativity: ‘c’est au livre que je 
m’attache, je sens un besoin de plus en plus fort de I’écrire’ (p. 26), but this causes 
Rollebon’s coefficient of reality to diminish: ‘pas une lueur ne vient du. cdté de 
Rollebon . . . J’ai impression de faire un travail de pure imagination’ (p. 26). 
Finally, the day after the Bouville adventure, in frustration at the impossibility of 
verifying a certain fact, Roquentin comes to hate his subject and the book: the 
marquis seems ‘un cabotin . . . ce petit fat. . . menteur. . . un mort dont, s’il était 
en vie, je ne daignerais pas toucher la main’ (p. 86). By contrast, a fictitious Rollebon 
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could be imagined who would be charming, clever but candid, scheming but 
guileless, a perfect character. But ‘si c’était pour en venir 1a, il fallait plutét que 
j’€crive un roman sur le marquis de Rollebon’ (p. 87), and this, like the fictionaliza- 
tion of one’s personal past, is unacceptable. 

At the point where Roquentin has definitively given up the pretension to a 
possession of his own past, a single-line entry — ‘II ne faut pas avoir peur’ (p. 103) —is 
followed by the consciously dangerous admission that ‘M. de Rollebon représente, 4 
Vheure qu’il est, la seule justification de mon existence’ (p. 103). It is immediately 
after this that Roquentin experiences the loss of the stabilizing function in books 
conceived as objects. 

He ends, predictably, by losing the protective security of his own book, as an 
equation between justification and creativity becomes explicit. 

The degree to which renunciation is voluntary or involuntary is as blurred as in 
Chandos’s case, but it is equally definitive: ‘je n’écris plus mon livre sur Rollebon; 
c’est fini, je ne peux plus l’écrire. Qu’est-ce que je vais faire de ma vie?’ (p. 136). He 
describes the lost relationship thus: 


Le marquis était présent: en attendant de l’avoir définitivement installé dans l’existence 
historique, je lui prétais ma vie. Je le sentais comme une chaleur légére au creux de 
Pestomac. (p. 136) 


Here, Rollebon is likened to a foetus or an ingested object in the pit of the stomach, 
both discrete things held inside the self. But suddenly Roquentin sees the words of 
his text as alien objects: 


Cette phrase, je l’avais pensée, elle avait d’abord été un peu de moi-méme. A présent, elle 
s’était gravée dans le papier, elle faisait bloc contre moi. . . Elle était la, en face de moi; en 
vain y aurais-je cherché une marque d’origine. N’importe qui d’autre avait pu l’écrire. 
Mais moi, moi, je n’étais pas stir de l’avoir écrite. (p. 137) 


He is alienated from his written words in exactly the same way as Chandos is from 
the ‘Ausgeburt’ of his past creations. They have come out of him but cannot be 
recognized as his. The metaphor of serene gestation — ‘tout 4 l’heure encore, il était 
la, en moi, tranquille et chaud, et, de temps en temps, je le sentais remuer . . . il 
pesait lourd sur mon cceur et je me sentais rempli’ (p. 138) — changes to one of 
emptiness. Suddenly, ‘ce n’était plus qu’une image en moi, une fiction’ (p. 139), and 
Roquentin is overcome by ‘l’impression d’un manque intolérable’ (p. 139). 

It is as ifa Proustian release of the object contained inside has yielded nothing but 
alienation: consistently, Roquentin cannot accept a creativity he identifies with 
fiction and therefore falsity. Creative language is both too solid, in the manner of a 
banal object, and not solid enough, because it is merely a thing of the imagination. 

This state of emptiness turns to something worse, however, for the clear 
distinction of the discrete objects does not last. When, after an hour, Roquentin 
begins writing again, it is to realize that Rollebon never did exist as a separate entity 
inside him, for, following the logic of the image of gestation, he discovers a manner 
of symbiosis: 
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il avait besoin de moi pour étre et j’avais besoin de lui pour ne pas sentir mon étre. Moi, je 
fournissais la matiére brute . . . l’existence, mon existence. Lui. . . se tenait en face de 
moi et s’était emparé de ma vie pour me représenter la sienne. Je ne m’apercevais plus que 
j’existais, je n’existais plus en moi mais en lui, c’est pour lui que je mangeais, pour lui que 
jerespirais. . . Jen’étais qu’un moyen de le faire vivre, il était ma raison d’étre, i] m’avait 
délivré de moi. (pp. 140-41) 


The terms used here are remarkably similar to those used by Marx in his description 
of the alienation of the worker as a result of his production. Roquentin sees his 
creative sustenance of Rollebon as having robbed him of life. 

Once again, this discovery appears before him as ‘quelque chose que je ne veux 
pas voir’ (p. 140), but in the breakdown of all distinctions, it is able to invade and 
engulf him: 


La chose, qui attendait, s’est alertée, elle a fondu sur moi, elle se coule en moi, j’en suis 
plein. — Ce n’est rien: la Chose, c’est moi. L’existence, libérée, dégagée, reflue sur moi. 


Jexiste. (p. 141) 


What was earlier called nausea is now termed ‘existence’, but the éssential quality is 
the same: an insidious flow which invades and negates Roquentin’s sense of self. His 
hands now appear as ‘deux bétes qui s’agitent au bout de mes bras’ (p. 141), and his 
body as ‘toute cette graisse chaude qui tourne paresseusement, comme si on la 
remuait 4 la cuiller’ (p. 142). The substance of the selfis here identified as the matter 
and the signal of a fit of vomiting. 

At this point, Roquentin becomes convinced that his consciousness is of the same 
repulsive material: ‘les pensées, c’est ce qu’il y ade plus fade. Plus fade encore que de 
la chair. Cas’étire a n’en plus finir et ca laisse un drdéle de goiit’ (p. 142). Thoughts are 
fleshly because they are never free of language and the guilt associated with it: ‘et 
puis, il y a les mots, au-dedans des pensées, les mots inachevés, les ébauches de 
phrase qui reviennent tout le temps. . . C’est pis que le reste parce que je me sens 
responsable et complice’ (p. 142). 

Roquentin realizes that he cannot stop himself thinking; a horrified Cartesian, he 
is overwhelmed by the knowledge that consciousness is existence: 


C’est moi, c’est moi qui me tire du néant auquel j’aspire: la haine, le dégodit d’exister, ce 
sont autant de maniéres de me faire exister, de m’enfoncer dans |’existence. Les pensées 
naissent par-derriére moi comme un vertige, je les sens naftre derriére ma téte. . . sije 
céde, elles vont venir 14 devant, entre mes. yeux — et je céde toujours, la pensée grossit, 
grossit et la voila, immense, qui me remplit tout entier et renouvelle mon existence. 
(p. 143, ellipses Sartre’s) 


Like Malte’s ‘GroBe’, this ‘immense’ penetrates and pervades the self from which it 
has come. 

Anguished and helpless, Roquentin, like Chandos, flees out of doors. But his 
experience develops to a point of hysteria when, reading a newspaper, he becomes 
involved in its report of the finding of the murdered body of'a rape-victim: 


La petite Lucienne a été violée. Etranglée. Son corps existe encore, sa chair meurtrie. Elle 
n’existe plus. Ses mains. Elle n’existe plus. Les maisons. Je marche entre les maisons, je 
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suis entre les maisons, tout droit sur le pavé; le pavé sous mes pieds existe, les maisons se 
referment sur moi, comme l’eau se referme sur moi le papier en montagne de cygne, je 
suis. Je suis, j’existe, je pense doncje suis; je suis parce queje pense, pourquoi est-ce que je 
pense? je ne veux plus penser, je suis parce que Je pense que je ne veux pas étre, je pense 
queje. .. parce que. . . pouahl Je fuis, l’ignoble individu a pris la fuite, son corps violé. 
Elle a senti cette autre chair qui se glissait dans la sienne. Je. . . voila queje. . . Violée. 
Un doux désir sanglant de viol me prend par-derriére, tout doux, derriére les oreilles, les 
oreilles filent derrigre moi, les cheveux roux, ils sont roux sur ma téte, une herbe 
mouillée, une herbe rousse, est-ce encore moi? et ce journal est-ce encore moi? (p. 144, 
ellipses Sartre’s) 


In addition to the indistinction here between thought, word and flesh, we find a 
further ambiguity in the use of the image of rape: in the ambiguous phrase ‘un doux 
désir sanglant de viol’, we have an ambivalent desire composed of both an active 
sadism and a passive masochism. 

As the narrative continues, with Roquentin supposedly running through the 
streets, its rhythm as well as its theme charts a tumescence culminating in an image 
of intercourse in which sexual entry is given as ‘entrer dans l’existence de |’autre’ 
(p. 145) and evoked in a vivid imagery of fleshly disgust. There follows an evocation 
of anal rape: 


je suis un ignoble individu 4 la chair meurtrie, meurtrie d’existence. . . l’existence prend 
mes pensées par-derriére et doucement les épanouit par-derriére; on me prend par- 
derriére, on me force par-derriére de penser, donc d’étre quelque chose. (p. 146) 


Throughout this passage there is a rising tone of panic and guilt, and they are 
synthesized as Roquentin finally refers to himself in the third person: ‘il demande 
grace, il a honte de demander grace, pitié, au secours au secours donc j’existe’ 
(p. 146). Reduced to an object and begging for release, he addresses a power he is 
ashamed, like Chandos, to acknowledge. At last he finds relief from his terror in the 
sound of a jazz record which, by contrast to the ‘liqueurs de la vie. . . gelées, sirops 
de ma chair, douceurs’ (p. 146), has the quality of ‘cette rigueur’ (p. 147). 

This passage is one of the two key scenes in the text where the culminating points 
of Roquentin’s breakdown are reached. This, the first, is entirely negative and 
reduces him to a state of near collapse. The second will show the possibility of 
restoration inherent in the same experience and the same imagery. 

In the scene we have just analyzed, Roquentin reaches the nadir of the decompo- 
sition of the ‘inside’ of books. He stops writing his book in consequence of the 
discovery that his attitude to Rollebon is not scientific but emotional. Incapable of 
conceiving an imaginative relationship as other than emotional, he is equally unable 
to see it as anything but parasitic and threatening. Words betray by seeming too real, 
and the imagined other betrays by being too unreal. 

Following the logic of his imagery of gestation or ingestion, he sees the self as 
flesh and language as an element inseparable from the consciousness of fleshly 
existence. Thus, no less than our other protagonists, Roquentin comes to identify 
language as his bodily element. But this gives him no manner of satisfaction and 
produces only a panic-stricken breakdown of syntax and logic, the normal structures of 
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language and thought. Their collapse is conveyed in an imagery of active and passive 
violation, in which the self imaginatively penetrates into or is penetrated by the 
equally repellent flesh of others. It is as if Roquentin cannot conceive of a relation- 
ship with other people which is not fleshly and dangerous. He loses all sense of his 
own self, to the point where he becomes an object made of liquefying matter. 

In its form, this entry is the logical culmination of the theme of contamination of 
thought by language. Written as the stream of a distraught consciousness, § it is the 
most immediate possible utterance and thus, one presumes, the most accurate 
imaginable. But it resembles poetry much more than prose, with its ‘papier en 
montagne de cygne’ and its acute awareness of language as inescapable. In the 
penetration of consciousness by language conceived as fleshly, Roquentin concedes 
helplessly that there can be no such thing as ‘des pensées abstraites, transparentes 
comme de l’eau’. 

What we have here, then, is an implicit identification of language as the material of 
a communicative flow, and the extreme consequences of a horror of that flow. Its 
material has been described in terms — ‘graisse. . . gelées, sirops’ — closely similar 
to those used in L’Etre et le néant in the pages which evoke the substance of the 
viscous, to which Sartre attributes qualities of fascinated attraction and repulsion. ° 
This ambivalent substance is said to characterize a state of being intermediate 
between ‘en-soi’ and ‘pour-soi’, the being of objects and the being of consciousness. 
This is precisely the state experienced by Roquentin when he makes the discovery of 
the facticity of consciousness. 

The viscous is both.the pretext and the material of nausea: it is the natural 
concomitant of that central metaphor. When, in his philosophical writing, Sartre 
refers briefly to the term ‘nausée’, he insists that it is not to be taken figuratively for it 
is a perceptible reality, the symptom of facticity; 1° but in the fiction of La Nausée its 
metaphoric function is undeniable: it is the kernel of that text’s imagery. In our other 
texts we have seen the imagery of eating as expressive of a wish to absorb the world 
into the self so that it can reliably be possessed, transmuted and creatively given 
forth. Roquentin, in his aspiration ‘au néant’ not only wishes not to eat the material 
world but also to be rid of any element of it in his material self. While for the others 
the self is imagined as a sort of internal synthesis of womb, stomach and mind, in 
which old reality is to be absorbed and new reality created, Roquentin sees this as 
equally true, but horrifying. He, alone among the four, does not want to be creative: 
he longs to be able to stop being creative. 

The key scene which we have just looked at shows the disastrous results of 
Roquentin’s attempt to resist this universal creativity. In the second scene, where we 
find the culmination of the theme of the breakdown of his relationship with the 
material world, we shall see the restorative effect of his yielding to the same viscous 
proliferation. 14 

His visit to the Jardin Public occurs after a lunch with the Autodidacte in which 
Roquentin has defined the latter’s diffuse love of humanity as the digestion of all, 
resistant ideas into a ‘lymphe blanche et mousseuse’ (p. 168). Chewing his cheese 
and repelled by the pathetic admiration of his host, Roquentin suddenly becomes 
aware of a new and positive experience of nausea as an ‘aveuglante évidence’ 
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(p. 173). He recognizes a quality common to all his other experiences and is able to 
possess it as a piece of knowledge: ‘je sais: j’existe — le monde existe — et je sais que 
le monde existe’ (p. 173). He leaves the restaurant aware that he is finally abandoning 
any pretension to human fellowship: ‘j’ai perdu mon apparence d’homme et ils ont 
vu un crabe qui s’échappait 4 reculons de cette salle si humaine’ (p. 175). No Gregor 
Samsa, he is glad of his alienation. 

As in the Bouville adventure, there is an intermediate encounter with a banal 
object which calls on his attention with an apparent quality of exemplary indepen- 
dence from language: 


Je murmure: c’est une banquette, un peu comme un exorcisme. Mais le mot reste sur mes 
lévres: il refuse d’aller se poser sur la chose. Elle reste ce qu’elle est. . . Les choses se sont 
délivrées de leurs noms. Elles sont 1a, grotesques, tétues, géantes et ca paraft imbécile de 
les appeler des banquettes ou de dire quoi que ce soit sur elles: je suis au milieu des Choses, 
les innommables. (p. 177) 


Here, apparently, he has at last come face to face with a ‘vivre’ that is free of 
‘raconter’. But it is no more true now than before. In the attempt to evoke the 
extralinguistic existence of objects, the writer is more than ever dependent on 
words. Instead of a single noun he must resort to a plethora of evocative adjectives. 
We shall return later to this important paradox. 

He leaves the tram as precipitately as he left the restaurant and enters the park in a 
state where 


je voudrais tant me laisser aller, m’oublier, dormir. Mais je ne peux pas, je suffoque: 
lexistence me pénétre de partout, par les yeux, par le nez, parla bouche. . . 

Et tout d’un coup, d’un seul coup, le voile se déchire, j’ai compris, j’ai vu. (pp. 178-79, 
ellipses Sartre’s) 


The last sentence recalls in terms and tone the experience of Marcel in his encounter 
with the Martinville steeples. Roquentin’s entry is broken off here, as befits an 
entirely new response to the experience of nausea. In earlier experiences, the 
encounter has been described in one entry and left there as a problem, and the latter 
has been presented as a quasi-solid object which it has been the task of another diary 
entry to dissolve by explicating it in the form of a recognition or discovery. Here 
there are no such stages. The experience and its concomitant discovery are desig- 
nated as simultaneous, and for the reader both are experienced simultaneously in a 
coherent and enclosed piece of narrative. The narrative begins with its end: ‘mon but 
est atteint: je sais ce que je voulais savoir; tout ce qui m’est arrivé depuis le mois de 
janvier, je lai compris. La Nausée ... c’est moi’ (p. 179), and ends with its 
beginning: ‘Je suis parti, je suis rentré 4 Vhétel, et voila, j’ai écrit’ (p. 191). This end 
and this beginning, however, share a single moment which simply restores itself by 
articulation. 

The thing he has seen on entering the park is the root of a chestnut tree under his 


bench: 


Je ne me rappelais plus que c’était une racine. Les mots s’étaient évanouis et, avec eux, la 
signification des choses, leurs modes d’emploi, les faibles repéres que les hommes ont 
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tracées A leur surface. J’étais assis, un peu votité, la téte basse, seul en face de cette masse 
noire et noueuse, entitrement brute et qui me faisait peur. Et puis j’ai eu cette illumi- 
nation. (p. 179) 


As in the experience of Marcel, the resistant object outside seems to solve itself 
when the mind creates an ‘équivalent spirituel’. The innocent verb in the last 
sentence here denotes just such a conception. 

Roquentin’s discovery is that existence is not an abstract category but identifiable 
with the irresistible material presence of objects: 


cest la pate méme des choses . . . la diversité des choses, leur individualité n’était qu’une 
apparence, un vernis. Ce vernis avait fondu, il restait des masses monstrueuses et molles, 
en désordre — nues, d’une effrayante et obscéne nudité. (p. 180) 


This obscene fleshiness makes itself felt in an excess of sense impressions, an 
‘abondance pamée’ (p. 181) in which ‘mes narines débordaient d’une odeur verte et 
putride’ (p..180). The trunk is described in terms similar to those used in Les Mots of 
the fleshy inside of books: ‘noire et boursouflée’. Existence is soft and feminine: 
‘toutes choses, doucement, tendrement, se laissaient aller 4 l’existence comme ces 
femmes lasses qui s’abandonnent au_rire’ (p. 180), and also like the inside of the 
stomach: ‘toutes ces digestions prises ensemble’ (p. 181). Everything is separate but 
at the same time indistinct: ‘chacun d’eux s’échappait des relations ot je cherchais a 
lVenfermer, s’isolait, débordait’ (p. 181). 

What is unfamiliar here is the paradoxical equation between the external and 
discrete, the object which refuses linguistic or emotional appropriation, and the 
loosing and sloughing off of all distinctions and all closure. Everything is floating 
and flowing. Roquentin shares these characteristics: ‘Et moi — veule, alangui, 
obscéne, digérant, ballottant de mornes pensées — moi aussi j’étais de trop’ (p. 181). 
He is part of this ‘analogie flottante’ (p. 181). 

As for language, it too overflows its bounds. Writing down the experience, 
Roquentin tries out the term ‘absurdité: encore un mot, je me débats contre des 
mots; la-bas, je touchais la chose. Mais je voudrais fixer ici le caractére absolu de 
cette absurdité’ (p. 182). This absolute characteristic turns out however to need a 
multiplication of words: ‘serpent ou griffe ou racine ou serre de vautour’ (p. 182). 
The infinite potential for metamorphosis earlier identified with nausea and now 
recognized as the characteristic quality of existence is logically prolific of language. 
Thus, even if the tree root is defined as extralinguistic — ‘cette racine . . . existait 
dans la mesure ot je ne pouvais pas l’expliquer. Noueuse, inerte, sans nom’ (p. 183) 
— it has to be evoked with an excess of words. Roquentin rejects the adjective ‘noir’, 
but replaces it by a plethora of epithets: ‘une meurtrissure . . . une sécrétion. . . un 
suint . . . une odeur’ (p. 184). For the special resistance and repulsiveness of all the 
banal objects of his negative encounters, he finds an exact term: ‘louches: voila ce 
qu’ils étaient’ (p. 184). 

It appears thei that when he rejects as irrelevant the language generally used to 
describe objects, the language of apparent precision and transparency, Roquentin 
cannot but replace it by a language we would characterize as poetic. The aptness of 
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his adjectives and nouns is not that of precise definition but that of the gratifying 
metaphor, an analogically sound ‘mot juste’. 

In front of the tree, Roquentin experiences an ‘extase horrible’ (p. 185), a 
‘fascination’ (p. 185). He finds himself the possessor of his encounter: ‘je comprenais 
la Nausée, je la possédais’ (p. 185), and identifies himself with its object: 


Jétais la racine de marronnier. Ou plutdt, j’étais tout entier conscience de son existence. 
Encore détaché d’elle — puisque j’en avais conscience — et pourtant perdu en elle, rien 
d’autre qu'elle. (pp. 185~86) 


This synthesis of oneness and separation is once again described in sexual and 
digestive terms: 


J’aurais voulu m/’arracher 4 cette atroce jouissance, mais je n’imaginais méme pas que cela 
fit possible; j’étais dedans; la souche noire ne passait pas, elle restait 12, dans mes yeux, 
comme un morceau trop gros reste en travers d’un gosier. (p. 186) 


Finally, the image of gestation is restored, with a phrase identical to one used earlier 
to describe the internal figure of Rollebon: ‘l’existence n’est pas quelque chose qui se 
laisse penser de loin: il faut que ¢a vous envahisse brusquement, que ¢a s’arréte sur 
vous, que ¢a pése lourd sur votre coeur comme une grosse béte immobile’ (p. 186). 
The knowledge of existence has come now to replace Rollebon in his fulfilling and 
justifying function. 

The involuntary absorption of existence is experienced as repellent — ‘ma chair 
elle-méme palpitait et s’entrouvrait, s’abandonnait au bourgeonnement universel, 
c’était répugnant’ (p. 187) — but there is an air of weary and impotent acceptance: 
the trees are ‘las et vieux’ (p. 188), they seem ready to ‘se ‘rider comme des verges 
lasses’ (p. 188) and ‘ils faisaient toutes leurs petites cuisines, doucement, sans entrain’ 
(p. 188). This feminizing imagery of resignation and ‘laisser aller’ leads to a réverie in 
which Roquentin allows his thoughts to float, for ‘l’existence est un plein que 
Vhomme ne peut quitter’ (p. 189). 

But at the thought of how it must feel to have female breasts, he wakes with a 
shock and begins to struggle against the viscous, gelatinous substance in which he 
finds himself afloat: 


toute molle, poissant tout, tout épaisse, une confiture. Etj’étais dedans, moi, avec tout le 
jardin? J’avais peur, mais j’étais surtout en colére, je trouvais ¢a si béte, si déplacé, je 
haissais cette ignoble marmelade. I] y en avait, il y en avait! . . . ca remplissait tout de son 
affalement gélatineux . . . je flottais. Je n’étais pas surpris, je savais bien que c’était le 
Monde, le Monde tout nu qui se montrait tout d’un coup, etj’étouffais de colére contre ce 
gros étre absurde . . . Je criai ‘quelle saleté, quelle saleté!’ et je me secouai pour me 
débarrasser de cette saleté poisseuse, mais elle tenait bon et il y en avait tant, des tonnes et 
des tonnes d’existence, indéfiniment: j’étouffais au fond de cet immense ennui. Et puis, 
tout d’un coup, le jardin se vida comme par un grand trou, le monde disparut de la méme 
facon qu’il était venu, ou bien je me réveillai. . . Alors le jardin m’a souri. (pp. 189-90) 


Vomited or born, Roquentin has emerged from his viscous prison. As he leaves 
the park, he seems to apprehend in that mysterious smile ‘un drdle de petit sens’ 
(p. 191) which resists his comprehension. The terms in which he describes the ‘petit 
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sens’ suggest an obvious parallel with our other texts, for it resides in the banal 
object of the encounter and is similar to the sense of inexplicable significance in 
Marcel’s three trees or Chandos’s watering-can. Roquentin has seen the same thing 
once before: 


Je me rappelai qu’un dimanche, il n’y a pas plus de trois semaines, j’avais déja saisi sur les 
choses une sorte d’air complice. Etait-ce 4 moi qu’il s’adressait? Je sentais avec ennui que 
jen’avais aucun moyen de comprendre. Aucun moyen. Pourtant c’était 14, dans l’attente, 
ca ressemblait 4 un regard. C’était 1a, sur le tronc du marronnier. . . c’était le marronnier. 
(p. 190, ellipses Sartre’s) 


The typical ‘meaning in excess of the given’ which we have characterized as the 
defining quality of the banal object is here described in unequivocal terms. It 
stimulates Roquentin to the act of narration which he thus-completes. 

The scene which we have just analyzed has much in common with those of 
positive encounter in our other texts, but in certain respects it reverses them. For the 
sense of the resistance and opacity of the object does not precede revelation but, 
most unexpectedly, follows it. It is after the experience of yielding to the object’s 
stimulus, and not before, that Roquentin feels that he has been elected for a special 
communication. Most importantly, he has not been exposed to the solid enclosure 
of an object but to its opposite: a soft, yielding, flowing viscosity which he has 
absorbed and been absorbed by. His experience is the exact contrary of Chandos’s, 
for the latter identifies the universal flow as the reward of his submission to an alien 
material world, while for Roquentin it is the nauseous flow inside and around him 
that he must submit to if he is to find a reassuring solidity in himself and in things. 

Roquentin identifies a similar quality of rigorous solidity in the object that affords 
him the final and definitive revelation. It is an old, cracked disc with a jazz-song he is 
particularly fond of and he asks to hear it for the last time before leaving Bouville. 
The unexpected emergence of an aesthetic solution and an ideal self from this 
encounter forms the ending of the diary and the text. Critics have found this ending 
more ofa problem than any other part of the text; but its radical reversal of the earlier 
argument against creativity is not, in a work informed by the theme of the banal, 


_anything to be wondered at. 


Hints of the solution are liberal in earlier pages: Roquentin has had encounters 
with the record and recognized its effects. It calms his first attack of nausea in the café 
Mably. He describes the record in terms of nostalgia: 


C’est un vieux rag-time avec refrain chanté. Je l’ai entendu siffler en 1917 par des soldats 
américains dans les rues de La Rochelle. Il doit dater d’avant-guerre. Mais |’enregistre- 
ment est beaucoup plus récent. Tout de méme, ¢c’est le plus vieux disque de la collection, 
un disque Pathé pour aiguille 4 saphir. (p. 36) 


. Despite its connotations of a lost era of childhood, this object is not in itself one to 


which he attaches personal affection, nor is it in itself a thing of any sort of beauty. 
As an object, it is eminently banal. But paradoxically, it ‘contains’ the magical 
essence of a music which changes for a moment the nature of the perceptible world. 
Through it, ‘il y a un autre bonheur . . . il y a un autre temps’ (p. 37). This special 
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quality can restore certainty to a floating world, for ‘quand la voix s’est élevée dans le 
silence, j’ai senti mon corps se durcir et la Nausée s’est Evanouie’ (p. 38). Yet it 
depends for its existence on a brittle and vulnerable object: ‘comme il est étrange, 
comme il est émouvant que cette dureté soit si fragile. Rien ne peut l’interrompre et 
tout peut la briser’ (p. 37). 

That respite is only temporary, but a similar effect is felt in another jazz record 
which calms Roquentin down after his rape-fantasy: it too has ‘cette rigueur’ 
‘(p. 147). The rigour of music is the exact opposite of the viscous quality of nausea or 
existence. It is identified as the basic quality of adventures, which have ‘une belle 
forme mélodique’ (p. 59) and of the act of narrating, which is said to resemble ‘les 
premiéres notes d’un air de jazz’ (p. 58). In the encounter with the tree root, 
Roquentin protests at the things around him: ‘j’aurais souhaité qu’ils existassent 
moins fort, d’une facon plus séche, plus abstraite, avec plus de retenue’ (p. 180), and 
observes that ‘dans un autre monde, les cercles, les airs de musique gardent leurs 
lignes pures et rigides’ (p. 181). But that other world is impossible: ‘un cercle n’est 
pas absurde. . . Mais aussi un cercle n’existe pas’ (p. 183). This ideal fleshlessness or 
‘néant’ can be conceived but never possessed. 

Finally, however, after the total submission to the viscous which was enacted in 
the encounter with the tree root, Roquentin is permitted to realize the mode of 
existence that belongs to music and geometry, despite the fact that he has severely 
discredited it in the guise of the narrative mode of living one’s life. This moral 
turnabout is achieved, in the usual way, by means of the banal, which allows the 
confirmation of an ideal state of creativity to come from the same source as its denial. 

Before this can happen, the protagonist must be reduced to his lowest phase of 
discouragement. Having lost Anny for good, Roquentin feels that ‘mon passé est 
mort. . .Jesuis seul. . . Seul et libre. Mais cette liberté ressemble un peu 4 la mort 
: . .j’ai perdu la partie. . . la Nausée. . . c’est mon état normal’ (p. 220). From a hill 
overlooking Bouville he imagines and articulates the vision of a grotesque meta- 
morphosis of objects into monstrous and obscene creatures. Vomiting down these 
curses on the town, he enacts his loathing of humanity in a final proliferation of 
linguistic imagination. As he approaches the café, he sees himself as forgotten by 
everyone: ‘toutes les. . . consciences du monde sont. . . vides de moi’ (p. 237), and 
of his own consciousness, he feels: ‘personne ne habite plus. Tout 4 l’heure encore 
quelqu’un disait moi, disait ma conscience. Qui?’ (p. 237). 

The life he envisages leading in Paris seems purposeless, vegetative: 


Bon Dieu! c’est moi qui vais mener cette existence de champignon? Qu’est-ce que Je ferai 
de mes journées? Je me promeénerai. J’irai m’asseoir aux Tuileries sur une chaise de fer — 
ou plutét sur un banc par économie. J’irai lire dans les bibliothéques. Et puis? Une fois par 
semaine le cinéma. Et puis? Est-ce que je m’offrirai un Voltigeur, le dimanche? Est-ce que 
j'irai jouer au croquet avec des retraités du Luxembourg? A trente ans! J’ai pitié de moi. 


(pp. 241-42) 


Playing games is the occupation of old men or children. At the beginning of his 
diary, Roquentin found himself unable to play ‘ricochets’ on the beach; is he to 
return now to a world of toys in which he can no longer believe? He wants a task to 
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do, yet sees this wish as just another fiction, at worst creative, at best simply 
self-deception: 


Qu’on me donne quelque chose 4 faire, n’importe quoi. . . I] vaudrait mieux queje pense 
A autre chose, parce que, en ce moment, je suis en train de me jouer la comédie. Je sais trés 
bien que je ne veux rien faire: faire quelque chose, c’est créer de l’existence — et il y a bien 
assez d’existence comme ¢a. (p. 242, ellipses Sartre’s) 


Throughout all this, he does not stop writing, for writing serves a protective 
function: ‘la vérité, c’est que je ne peux pas lacher ma plume: je crois que je vais avoir 
la Nausée, et j’ai l’impression de la retarder en écrivant. Alors, j’écris ce qui me passe 
par la téte’ (p. 242). 
This state epitomizes the ambivalence which has characterized Roquentin’s 
_ attitude all along. Just as he wished to distinguish between self and world, to choose 
between ‘vivre’ and ‘raconter’, and constantly failed to do so, so now he nurses a set 
of contradictory desires. He wants both to play and to work, to be creative and to be 
sterile, to write and not to write, his words cleave to his mood but are imaginative. 
Accordingly, he is granted an experience which is ‘comme la Nausée et pourtant. . . 
juste le contraire’. 

The waitress puts on the record for him and, with the music’s arrival, the ugliness 
of the world is superseded by a state of ‘béatitude’ (p. 243) in which Roquentin finds 
himself floating. His first reaction is ‘j’ai honte’ (p. 243): by contrast to human 
suffering, which is always either mean or excessive, 1 this is: 


Une glorieuse petite souffrance. . . une souffrance-modeéle. Quatre notes de saxophone. 
Elles vont et viennent, elles ont l’air de dire: ‘II faut faire comme nous, souffrir en mesure’. 


(p. 243) 
Roquentin sees his own suffering as absurdly fleshly: 


jesuisdetrop. . . la plus sincére de mes souffrances, la plus séche se traine et s’appesantit, 
avec trop de chair et la peau trop large a la fois, comme 1’éléphant de mer avec de gros 
yeux humides et touchants mais si vilains . . . cette petite douceur de diamant, qui tourne 
en rond au-dessus du disque et m’éblouit . . . j’ai honte pour moi-méme et pour ce qui 
existe devant elle. 

Elle n’existe pas. . . Elle n’existe pas, puisqu’elle n’a rien de trop: c’est tout le reste qui 
est trop par rapport 4 elle. Elle est. 

Et moi aussi j’ai voulu étre. Je n’ai méme voulu que cela; voila le fin mot de ma vie: au 
fond de toutes ces tentatives qui semblaient sans liens, je retrouve le méme désir: chasser 
l’existence hors de moi, vider les instants de leur graisse, les tordre, les assécher, me 
purifier, me durcir, pour rendre enfin le son net et précis d’une note de saxophone. 


(pp. 244-45) 


What we have here is a precise evocation of the longing for a disembodied ideal self, 
in which no element of the guilty or suffering physical self would subsist. In the 
atmosphere created by this positive encounter with the banal, Roquentin, like 
Marcel, can conceive of an extratemporal mode of existence — though he cannot yet 
realize it. 
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When the record is over, Roquentin retains some of its power: he creates the 
image of two quasi-novelistic characters, the composer and the singer of the song, a 
Jew and a Negress. He imagines the composer at work, hot and bad-tempered, 
plagued by a deadline and the New York summer, and marvels that the music came 
from him: ‘c’est le corps usé de ce juif aux sourcils de charbon qu'elle a choisi pour 
naitre’ (p. 246). The image of pregnancy has reappeared here, but it is displaced, for 
what has really happened is that Roquentin has, by pure imagination, given birth to 
this character. Towards the child of his narrative creativity, he feels an affection he 
has consistently refused towards the living: ‘Eh bien, c’est la premiére fois depuis des 
années qu’un homme me parait émouvant’ (p. 247). The figure begins to take on the 
possibility of a concrete existence outside Roquentin’s invention, like a sort of 
Rollebon in reverse: ‘je voudrais savoir quelque chose sur ce type’ (p. 247). In 
thinking thus about the Jew and the Negress he sees them as invested with that ideal 
existence he desires for himself, and with the vindication, even sanctification, that 
goes with it: ‘en voila deux qui sont sativés . . . ils se sont lavés du’péché d’exister’ 
(p. 247-48). 

At this point Roquentin glimpses the real possibility of his own salvation: ‘Alors 
on peut justifier son existence? Un tout petit peu? Je me sens extraordinairement 
intimidé’ (p. 248). He conceives the plan to write a book through which his existence 
can be vindicated in the same way. 

It is no accident that Roquentin’s project is described with extreme hesitancy, nor 
that the book is almost impossible to imagine. It is defined negatively: 


pas un livre d’histoire . . . Une autre espéce de livre. Je ne sais pas trés bien laquelle — 
mais il faudrait qu’on devine, derriére les mots imprimés, derriére les pages, quelque 
chose qui n’existerait pas, qui serait au-dessus de l’existence. Une histoire, par exemple, 
comme il ne peut en arriver, une aventure. I faudrait qu’elle soit belle et dure comme de 
l’acier et qu’elle fasse honte aux gens de leur existence. (pp. 248-49) 


The primary quality of this text would be to point beyond itself to something else, 
something not only beyond the physical being of pages and print but also beyond 
any thematic content — pure form. It is described with familiar paradoxicality in 
terms of an ideal substance, but resembles nothing so much as a Flaubertian ‘livre sur 
rien’, a Mallarméan ‘Livre’. 

Yet Roquentin dwells in anticipation not on the matter , or ‘inside’, of the book he 
plans, but on its external existence as an object: 


Un livre. Un roman. Et il y auratent des gens qui liraient ce roman et qui diraient: ‘C’est 
Antoine Roquentin qui I’a écrit, c’était un type roux qui trainait dans les cafés’, et ils 
penseraient 4 ma vie comme je pense 4 celle de cette Négresse: comme 4 quelque chose de 
précieux et d’a moitié légendaire. (p. 249) 


What he imagines here is having an existence as implied author: however well- 
informed his readers may be about his hair colour or social habits, he would never be 
the less legendary and unreal. In the task of self-justification he does not discount the 
vital element of hard work: ‘naturellement, ga ne serait d’abord qu’un travail 
ennuyeux et fatigant’ (p. 249), but that is of little interest really, for: 
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il viendrait bien un moment ott le livre serait écrit, serait derriére moi et je pense qu’un 
peu de clarté tomberait sur mon passé. Alors peut-étre que je pourrais, 4 travers lui, me 
rappeler ma vie sans répugnance . . . Et j’arriverais — au passé, rien qu’au passé — A 
m/’accepter. (p. 249) 


As implied author of a book that embodies the evidence of hard work and a task 
fulfilled, Roquentin will be justified and vindicated — but, he insists carefully, only 
retrospectively. The book’s mode of being now is purely imaginative, for it has the 
euphoric imperative mood of the Rilkean ‘Auftrag’,** but it is also conceived as 
having that morally protective quality of the ‘Kunst-Dinge’ Rilke aspired to in the 
days of his early acquaintance with Rodin. Roquentin’s use of the conditional tense 
here denotes a semi-confidence in what we might call a future-perfect time and a 
future perfect self. The perfection of that state would lie in its award of the 
vindicated possession of the self; and just as that can only be proposed as a possibility 
after an encounter with the banal, so it could only be realized after the accomplish- 
ment of a book imagined as a physical object. 

. Roquentin has now, in imagining this future perfect self, achieved a synthesis of 
desire, and along with it an apparent sense of solution which forecloses all the 
problems he earlier discovered and exposed. ‘Vivre’ and ‘raconter’ are potentially no 
longer in conflict, and when he has become the author of his book, their opposition 
will, in a certain sense, be removed altogether. The moral equivocality of the 
aesthetic mode has become irrelevant because he has identified guilt with the 
possession of a body and therefore exchanged the Hofmannsthalian equation of 
poetic creation and social self-indulgence for the Proustian dichotomy between the 
writer’s physical and literary selves. Creativity has thus neatly changed sides: it no 
longer belongs to the fleshly existence with its taints of sexuality and digestion, but 
to a world of purely imaginative, spiritual reproduction. With this euphoric gesture 
of resolution, he closes his diary and the text ends. 

The reason why the ending of La Nausée is often judged unsatisfactory is because 
it is difficult to accept this slicing of a Gordian knot whose ends, naturally, still 
dangle loose. But a measure of understanding may be reached if we turn to consider 
what has happened here to the relationship between Roquentin the character and 
Roquentin the narrator. If we identify the two of them with, respectively, the twin 
modes of ‘vivre’ and ‘raconter’, we can see that the whole problem of the text has 
been in its effort to keep them apart, which has constantly proved impossible. It is 
this impossibility which has given the text its tone of guilt and anxiety, imparting a 
manner of moral urgency to a question which remained aesthetic. Of an aesthetic 
function, such moral matters can no more be broached than can questions of 
epistemological verification. The ‘I’ of a first person narrative cannot be blamed for 
having a dual function; nor can the untruthfulness of a fiction legitimately be 
identified with falsehood. It is this moral expectation in the reader that is offended by 
the peremptory resolution of the ending, butall that has actually happened is that the 
character and the narrator have arrived at last at the point of identity. 

It does not follow from this that La Nausée can be identified as the novel that 
Roquentin ends by proposing to write. It is different in too many essential respects, 
not least in that it is not his fiction at all but his diary. Roquentin’s final gesture 
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towards self-possession must also be the signal of his disappearance. For as his two 
halves resolve into a whole, the protagonist’s function is over: he ceases to embody 
the anxiety about creative writing which it was his task as an autobiographical 
surrogate to embody. 

Hence we are right in detecting a discomfiture in the ending, for as Roquentin 
ceases to struggle with an ambivalence of desire, his author appropriates that 
ambivalence. It is not a question of looking for a clear indication of irony or 
identification in the ending of the text, but rather of recognizing an authorial attitude 
that can partake fully of both privileges. As we shall show in an examination of his 
other writings, Sartre continued to demonstrate a mixture of feelings towards the 
position Roquentin takes up in the closing pages of his diary. The source of this 
ambivalence can be traced by an attempt to analyze the crisis out of which La Nausée 
was composed. 


In Simone de Beauvoir’s memoirs, we have a portrait of Sartre as he was in 1929, 
when they first met; at that time: ‘il ne vivait que pour écrire’.14 For him at 
twenty-four: 


Poeuvre d’art, lceuvre littéraire était une fin absolue; elle portait en soi sa raison d’étre, 
celle de son créateur et peut-étre méme — il ne le disait pas, mais je le soupconnais d’en 
étre persuadé — celle de l’univers entier. Les contestations métaphysiques lui faisaient 
hausser les épaules. II s’intéressait aux questions politiques et sociales. . . mais son affaire 
4 lui, c’était d’écrire, le reste ne venait qu’aprés. (pp. 476-77) 


We can see here that the areas of enquiry which formed the subject of by far the 
greatest part of Sartre’s writing — philosophy and politics — were at that time 
subordinate to literature on his scale of personal priorities. Although he never ceased 
to insist that ‘l’unique but de ma vie, c’était d’écrire’, 15 there is no doubt that there 
was a change of emphasis. Beauvoir distinguishes between her own and Sartre’s 
views with the perhaps simplistic but significant distinction: ‘Sartre avait une foi 
inconditionnée dans la Beauté, qu’il ne séparait pas del’ Art, et moije donnais ala Vie 
une valeur supréme’.1¢ In Roquentin’s dichotomy ‘vivre ou raconter’, it is easy to 
see which his author would have chosen; it is clear also that in 1929 he would have 
endorsed the personalized justifying aesthetic of the text’s ending. 

If the conscious theme of La Nausée was to expose the invalidity of those views, its 
actual procedure allowed the views and their critique to coexist. Sartre describes this 
process in Les Mots: 


Je réussis 4 trente ans ce beau coup: d’écrire dans La Nausée — bien sincérement, on peut 
me croire — l’existence injustifiée, saumatre de mes congénéres et mettre la mienne hors 
de cause. J’étais Roquentin, je montrais en lui, sans complaisance, la trame de ma vie; en 
méme temps j’étais moi, l’élu, annaliste des enfers, photomicroscope de verre et d’acier 
penché sur mes propres sirops protoplasmiques. !7 
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The author’s privilege is to be able to take attitudes to his surrogate. 

The reason for this necessary ambivalence is that La Nausée marks the cusp of 
Sartre’s transition from the religion of art analyzed in Les Mots to his post-war 
attitude to writing which is largely expressed in the essays of Situations II. In the 
latter, he dismisses the primacy of the idea of the work of art as an object susceptible 
of a special kind of possession and which confers that privilege on its creator, 8 and 
shifts the emphasis to a more socially and politically responsible stance. This is 
partly made possible by the distinction we have already mentioned by which a 
portion of literature is laid aside and defined as poetry. What remains is then writing 
whose ontological status as the meeting-point of the ‘liberté’ of author and reader 
requires (in a somewhat long-legged logical leap) that it affirm a politics of liberation 
and freedom. This position must be understood as the theoretical basis for the 
post-war writings. ; 

What this has left behind — roughly identifiable with a ‘poetic’ attitude — is the 
pattern of beliefs satirized in Les Mots as the naive delusions of infancy.‘The activity 
of writing is conceived by the young Jean-Paul as justifying his existence in potentia, 
giving him precisely that quality of future-perfect enunciated in the idea of ‘combler 
une attente’.19 This anticipated justification by art is tinged with a measure of 
quasi-religious megalomania, expressed in the sense ofa mission to ‘sauver l’huma- 
nité’ (p. 153), and of childish hero-worship: ‘je refilai 4 l’écrivain les pouvoirs sacrés 
du héros’ (p. 142). At the same time, in a reservation that is readily familiar to us, 
there is an insistence on the elements of hard work, suffering, even obscurity, which 
essentially add to the heroism. In all this, exactly like the Roquentin of the ending, 
the child glimpses the privileged possibility of becoming his own work: ‘le 
Donateur, dans les Belles-Lettres, peut se transformer en son propre Don, c’est-a- 
dire en objet pur. Le hasard m’avait fait homme, la générosité me ferait livre’ 
(p. 163). 

We have here, liberally overlaid with the irony of mature retrospection, a detailed 
portrait not only of Roquentin’s aesthetic but of that implied or expressed by all our 
protagonists. A childish solipsism is conceived as a universal religious mission to be 
embodied in texts of magical autobiography. It is the task of La Nausée, as of our 
other texts, to debate the validity of that project. Its ending reverses the implicit 
logic of its satire by restoring the childhood aesthetic intact. 

The moment of transition from childhood to adulthood is the central preoccu- 
pation of much of Sartre’s fiction. The rare ‘adult’ figures are those who know what 
they want, are capable of action instead of play-acting and are politically certain of 
themselves. They have the quality aspired to by the actor Kean: ‘peser de mon vrai 
poids sur le monde’,?° it is said of both Hoederer and Brunet, two who embody 
these qualities, that this touch makes objects real.24 And unlike the viscous 
humanism of the Autodidacte, which is cruelly satirized as either abstract or 
homosexual, their socialistic affection for humanity finds expression in a sort of 
physical dissociation of limbs which avoids both these pitfalls. Brunet assures 
Mathieu: ‘je tiens 4 ta gueule, 4 tes mains, 4 ta voix’? and Hugo expresses his love for 
Hoederer in similar terms after he has killed him. This is the manner of human 
solidarity that Roquentin briefly longs for as he struggles through the fog imagining 
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M. Fasquelle dead, but he is no more capable of it than of pursuing the enigma of the 
Mably cashier. Hugo, in his twenties, and Mathieu at thirty-four both stand at a 
point of ‘Praeexistenz’ where the moment of change is desired and feared. Oreste 
finds this change, and Hugo seeks it, in political action; Mathieu — a more fully 
analyzed case — is in a state of retarded youthfulness which seems to be the function 
of unalterable factors in his personality. 

Sartre’s own moment of transition was, Jeanson claims (p. 69), retarded by twelve 
years between 1929 and 1941, when he returned from prison camp to occupied 
Paris, feeling himself able to fulfil ‘des devoirs 4 l’égard de ses cadets’.23 Between 
those years he seems to have been in a perpetual state of crisis; Beauvoir writes of 
him at twenty-five: ‘il venait de perdre |’irresponsabilité de la premiére jeunesse, il 
entrait dans l’univers, détestable, des adultes. Son indépendance était menace 
(p. 28). This independence, or sense of self, was clearly rooted in the aesthetic 
attitude described in her earlier account. The most acute moment of the crisis is one 
which was incorporated into La Nausée: after experimenting with mescalin, Sartre 
was plagued for months with hallucinatory visions in which ordinary ‘Obiects 
underwent alarming metamorphoses similar to those described by Roquentin 
(Beauvoir, pp. 240~42). This ‘moment of fatigue’,?4 as he later called it, is inter- 
preted by Beauvoir as expressing ‘un malaise profond: Sartre ne se résignait pas a 
passer a “‘l’dge de raison”’, a “‘l’4ge d’homme””’ (p. 2.43). . 

Like Roquentin, Sartre was about thirty when this happened. Roquentin is 
dismissed and dispensed with at the end of the text, as if to confirm that what he 
represents is firmly shut into the past. Yet we continue to find traces of the 
immature’ attitude in other and later works, dwelt on with the same admixture of 
condemnation and fascination. 

In his article on Husserl, written in Berlin in 1933-34 and published in 1939, Sartre 
makes a radical break with an earlier philosophy which he describes in an imagery of 
digestion: 

‘ll la mangeait des yeux’. Cette phrase et beaucoup d'autres signes marquent assez 
Pillusion commune au réalisme et 4 l’idéalisme, selon laquelle connaitre, c’est manger 
. . »O philosophie alimentaire!?5 

In Husserl’s concept of intentionality, by contrast, consciousness is always con- 
sciousness of something outside itself; Sartre takes the example of the perception of a 
tree: “Connaitre, c’est ‘‘s’éclater vers’’, s’arracher A notre intimité gastrique pour 
filer, l4-bas, par-dela soi, vers ce quin’est pas soi, prés del’arbre et cependant hors de 
lui’ (pp. 29-30). In Roquentin’s account of his encounter with the alien and discrete 
tree root, however, the imagery of digestion is restored and defined as a quality 
fundamental to all existents. A flow of language, in which the plethora of epithets 
has replaced the single discredited term, seems the medium of that digestion. We are 
reminded of Sartre’s letter to Beauvoir from Le Havre, describing his encounter 
with the original chestnut tree in terms that recall Flaubert’s training of Maupassant 
and Rilke’s aesthetic of ‘Dinge’: 

Au bout de vingt minutes, ayant épuisé l’arsenal de comparaisons destinées 4 faire de cet 


arbre, comme dirait Mme Woolf, autre chose que ce qu’il est, je suis parti avec une bonne 
conscience. 76 
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Though he claims here that he has discovered ‘ce que c’est qu’un arbre’, yet he also 
refers flippantly to the object as his ‘victime’, as if to admit the Proustian principle 
according to which a linguistic equivalent serves to rid the author of an irritating 
material world. When, therefore, he finishes the Husserl article on the triumphant 
declaration ‘Nous voila délivrés de Proust!’ (p. 32), he is perhaps speaking too soon. 
Roquentin demonstrates that any linguistic attempt to evoke the absolute otherness 
of.a thing is destined to failure. The ‘vivre’ asserted by philosophy can only be 
negated by literature’s ‘raconter’, whose poetic fictionality is inherent in its 
language. 

Indeed, such a philosophical text as L’Etre et le néant is not free of that element. 
From its opening basis in Husserlian theory?’ it moves finally to an examination of 
common modes of ‘la réflexion complice’, which is the inauthentic but pervasive 
human attitude. In analyzing the mode of ‘connaitre’, Sartre boldly reasserts the 
viewpoint dismissed in the Husserl essay: ‘Connaitre, c’est manger des yeux’ 
(p. 667), and goes on to draw an analogy between “connaitre’, ‘voir’, ‘manger’ and 
‘viol’ which recalls the imagery used in the two key scenes of La Nausée. This is one 
mode of the attitude of desire for possession which will later becomie the basis for a 
new sort of biography: a ‘psychanalyse existentielle’ or ‘psychanalyse des choses’ 
(p. 690), in which an analysis of the subject’s tastes and distastes, attractions and 
repulsions, will lead to a discovery of his ‘choix d’étre’ (p. 693). 

Two ‘complexes’ are defined as fundamental to this appropriative ‘connaitre’, 
both of them echoing the imagery of penetration and absorption in our four texts. 
The first is the ‘complexe d’Actéon’, in which the scientist is likened to a sort of 
Mallarméan faun: ‘le savant est le chasseur qui surprend une nudité blanche et qui la 
viole deson regard’ (p. 667). The second replaces this fantasy of penetration with 


one of absorption: 


le connu se transforme en moi, devient ma pensée et par 14 méme accepte de recevoir son 
existence de moi seul. Mais ce mouvement de dissolution se fige du fait que le connu 
demeure A la méme place, indéfiniment absorbé, mangé et indéfiniment intact, tout 
entier digéré et cependant tout entier dehors, indigeste comme un caillou. (p. 667) 


The ability of the absorbed object to remain intact is a vital element of desire: ‘le 
pour-soi réve d’un objet qui serait entiérement assimilé par moi, qui serait moi, sans 
se dissoudre en moi, en gardant sa structure d’en-soi’ (p. 668); but this is doomed to 
failure, ‘car, justement, ce que je désire, c’est cet objet et, si je le mange, je ne l’ai plus, 
je ne rencontre plus que moi’ (p. 668). The nature of Marcel’s problem could 
scarcely be more succinctly expressed. We might suggest that the reason why the 
discrete consistency of the object inside is insisted on is because this allows the image 
to be reversed and viewed from the standpoint of the thing contained within. The 
self could then be absorbed and still remain whole, like ‘le caillou dans l’estomac de 
Vautruche, Jonas dans l’estomac de la baleine’ (p. 668). Jonah must remain whole so 
that he can be ‘vomited out onto dry land’, like Roquentin or like Marcel’s ‘moi 
extratemporel’. The two sides of this fantasy are synthesized in the earliest of 
Sartre’s psychoanalytical biographies, that of Baudelaire, where the myth of literary 
creativity is described thus: 
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Le créateur n’a-t-il pas pour but, en effet, de produire sa création comme une émanation, 
comme la chair de sa chair et ne souhaite-t-il pas, en méme temps, que cette partie de 
lui-méme se tienne devant lui comme une chose étrangére??8 


Exact expression is given here to the fantasy enacted in our texts where artistic 
creation allows the author to give birth to himself. 

In counterbalance to these idealizations of a disembodied reproduction, Sartre’s 
later fiction continues to express a sense of disgust at the fact that a literal penetration 
inside a human being reveals not a spiritual self but simply more flesh. In L’Age de 
raison the inner body is likened to ‘viande’, to ‘nourriture’ (pp. 23, 25 and 216). Lulu, 
in ‘Intimité’, muses about her insides: 


Ilm/’aime, il n’aime pas mes boyaux, sion lui montrait mon appendice dans un bocal, il ne 
le reconnaitrait pas, il est tout le temps 4 me tripoter mais sion lui mettait le bocal dans les 
mains il ne sentirait rien, au dedans, il ne penserait pas, ‘c’est a elle’, on devrait pouvoir 
aimer tout d’une personne, l’cesophage, ‘et le foie, et les intestins. 2° . 


In Le Diable et le bon Dien love is implicitly defined as the acceptance of what is 
beyond the surface of the body, precisely because it is repellent; the same theme 
recurs in Saint Genet and also in Les Chemins de la liberté, where the few moments of 
real love are accompanied by the most unpleasant of bodily smells: Mathieu’s feeling 
for Ivich is associated with the odour of vomit, Charles’s for Catherine with that of 
faeces,3° 

Since what lies inside the body is distasteful, true desire is expressed on the 
surface: in L’Etre et le néant, the essence of sexuality is defined as the caress. The ideal 
contact is that of the caressing hand: ‘étendre ma main. . . c’est redevenir corps en 
acte; mais du méme coup, c’est faire évanouir ma main comme chair’ (p. 466). The 
flesh is here transmuted into a bodiless act: this surface contact is thus an ideal mode 
of appropriation; it is elsewhere designated by the term ‘jeu’. In skiing I take 
possession of the field of snow by an act of ‘glissement’ (pp. 672~73). This manner of 
appropriation is taken as exemplary of all attempts at possession, in which I seek to 
perceive myself, as it were, on the surface of my objects: ‘je suis ce que j'ai. C’est moi 
que je touche sur cette tasse, sur ce bibelot. Cette montagne que je gravis, c’est moi 
dans la mesure que je la vaincs’ (p. 680). Possession can never be achieved by literal 
ingestion, since it is ‘un rapport magique’ (p. 681), a relation which is ‘symbolique et 
idéale’ (p. 682) because the wish to have is redticible to the more fundamental desire 
to be. The possession of the world as other can only be achieved in a transposed 
form: 


L’art, la science, le jeu sont des activités d’appropriation . . . et ce qu’elles veulent 
s’approprier, par-dela |’objet concret de leur quéte, c’est l’&tre lui-méme, |’étre absolu de 
Pen-soi. (p. 675) 


With this equation of play, knowledge and art as strategies of appropriation we 
encompass the whole area of La Nausée, for in its beginning the material world is 
approached in an unconsciously poetic attitude of childish play which goes no 
further than the surface; then a sense of new and dangerous discovery is expressed by 
an imagery of penetration and absorption, which finally leads the protagonist to a 
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renewed and definitive vindication of the artistic mode of appropriating the world 
and giving forth the self. The three methods of approach to the material world are all 
presented as encounters with banal objects, leading to the potential possession, in 


the form of objects, of the book and the ideal self. 


If La Nausée is Sartre’s attempt to shake off ‘mon enfance et tout ce qui en 
survit’,31 its ambivalence indicates that this was neither possible nor, perhaps, 
entirely desired. The book then becomes a partial, not an entire, mode of appro- 
priating a past self. The half-nostalgic, half-virulent tone of Les Mots holds good. 
Our text proves how, in Sartre’s view, the self can neither be absolutely possessed 
nor absolutely denied; like the viscous, it continues to cling. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


1. All quotations from La Nausée (Paris, 1938) are from the Gallimard livre de poche edition of 
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2. Mallarmé, Euvres completes, p. 67. 
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5. Sartre, Les Mots (Paris, 1972; first published 1964), p. 37. 
6. See interview with Kenneth Tynan, The Observer, 18 June 1961. 
7. Cf. Sartre, L’Imaginaire (Paris, 1940), pp. 20-21. at 
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10. L’Etre et le néant, p. 404. . seas ; 
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temps’. 
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positionnelle que le monde est une valeur, c’est-a-dire une tache proposée 4 Ja liberté humaine’; 
and pp. 195-96: the writer’s ‘affaire n’est pas l’adoration du spirituel mais la spiritualisation . . . 
c’est-a-dire reprise de ce monde multicolore et concret ... tout suant, tout puant, tout 
uotidien’. 
14. ¢ de Beauvoir, Mémoires d’une jeune fille rangée (Paris, 1975; first published 1958), p. 476. 
15. Sartre, Situations X (Paris, 1976), p. 134. ; 
16. La Force de l’age, p. 32. Further references are given in parentheses in the text. 
17. Les Mots, p. 211. See also interview in Encounter, 22 (June 1964), 62; translated by A. Hartley 
from an interview in Le Monde. 
18. L’Etre et le néant, pp. 664-66. ; 
19. Les Mots, p. 141. Further references are given in parentheses in the text. ss f 
20. Sartre, Kean (Paris, 1954), p. 65; see also Beauvoir’s comment on Giacometti in La Force de 
Page, p. 321. ; 
21. Sade in Mains sales (Paris, 1968; first published 1948), p. 129; and L’Age de raison (Paris, 
1974; first published 1945), p. 150. ; ; 
22. L’Age de raison, p. 156; see also Le Sursis (Paris, 1975; first published 1945), p. 21; and Les Mains 
sales, p. 202. : 
23. Beuvor. La Force de lage, p. 492; see also Beauvoir, La Force des choses | (Paris, 1976, first 
published 1963), p. 16. 
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VI CONCLUSION 


The aim of a comparative study must be to sketch the limits of similarity. We began 
here with a common motif and a common morphology: four texts in which the 
banal object functioned as emblem of the material world against which a first-person 
protagonist struggles for the right to a literary vocation. By examining the scenes of 
encounter in which the struggle is dramatized, we have sought to find the natural 
developments of the theme: the range of ways in which it asks its questions and the 
degrees of confidence with which these questions are answered. Our four authors 


are, if we take into consideration the whole of their literary production, as diverse a 


group as could easily be imagined, and it is not surprising therefore if they have 
presented for exploration the large area which is the heartland of the theme of the 
banal. In concluding this study we must trace the topology of that area. 

The first striking aspect is that the theme has proved to be manifested in two ways: 
not only as an event in the fiction — the encounter of the protagonist with banal 
objects — but also, more intimately, in a thematics which parallels the characteris~ 
tics of the banal. The term ‘thematics’ is used here in the special sense in which the 
work of such writers as Bachelard or Richard has come to be known as ‘critique 
thématique’. In Barthes’s definition, this criticism ‘reconstitue les métaphores 
intérieures d’une ceuvre’.! These inner metaphors are read as revealing, in Richard’s 
own terms, ‘l’intention fondamentale, le projet qui domine leur aventure. . . a son 
niveau le plus élémentaire’.? In our four texts, we have discovered an obsessive 
imagery in which the world and the self have been presented as having a relationship 
of fundamental separateness always potentially broken down by a penetration or an 
absorption intensely desired or feared. This imagery has informed the evocation of 
the protagonist’s encounters with the banal, as if it were the only possible way to 
represent them in language. It is as if the helplessness of the writer to incorporate a 
world that is stubbornly solid into an imaginative mental structure can only be 
expressed in terms of physical hunger or pain, with the self seen as a spatial object, a 
body. . 

The thematics of penetration gives the solid as a phenomenon which presents a 
surface to be opened up or broken through, behind which there is an ‘inside’ only 
thus to be reached. In Proust’s text, the Martinville steeples appear to have a ‘sorte 
d’écorce’ beyond which there lies hidden a mysterious essence. Malte penetrates 
through the visible wall of an invisible house, or views a face as a mask concealing 
the naked self. Where this theme is not made explicit, it is still implicit as the 
corollary of the insistence on the closed surface as frustrating or inviting: banal 
objects, by definition, belie the implication of their commonplace appearance and 
hint at something contained behind it. This fascination with the implications of 
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surface is found in the theoretical writings of Rilke and Hofmannsthal as well as, 
from a viewpoint of repulsion, in Sartre’s work. Chandos expresses it when he 
refers to his objects with the epithet ‘GefaB’ and Roquentin does the same when he 
locates the being of music ‘derriére l’existant’ (p. 245) of the disc. 

The theme of absorption of world into self carries an ambivalence similar to that 
hinted at above. Marcel longs to be able to ingest the buttercups, but Malte dreads 
the inhalation of ‘das Entsetzliche’. For Chandos the oral possession of verbal food 
changes from delicious to disgusting. Roquentin’s ambivalent attitude to viscous 
existence is characterized by the excessive and shocking sweetness of an ‘ignoble 
marmelade’. 

A concomitant of this theme of absorption is the imagery by which an object is 
located, as in Sartre’s ‘complexe de Jonas’, intact inside the self. To ingest a solid 
object is to subject it to digestive juices which break it down into the same matter as 
the eater, but in this fantasy the thing contained inside is identified as whole and 
separable from the self that houses it. It thus has the characteristics of the banal, but 
also an‘ambiguous quality of half-belonging to the self from which it can emerge. 
Marcel’s madeleine and Malte’s stories are brought out of such storage. For each of 
these narrators, the recovery of the object is laborious and painful. For Roquentin 
the emergence of language as narrative in the Rollebon biography is accompanied by 
shock and nausea: like Chandos, he recognizes what he has written as an object alien 
to its author. Chandos’s image of the poisoned matter in the mouth implicitly 
suggests a similar sensation of nausea. To vomit is to reject — whether voluntarily 
or involuntarily — the material one contains. We can thus detect in Sartrean or 
Hofmannsthalian nausea an impulse to expose and reject the aesthetics of Proust and 
Rilke. 

But in another sense all four texts use the imagery of the emergence of the banal 
from within in a similar way. It always has a painful beginning: the ‘bringing forth’ 
of the object, either passive or active, is accompanied by some form of suffering. At 
the same time, it is always a cleansing process: Roquentin’s and Chandos’s nausea is 
associated with the discovery of a more authentic knowledge, and Marcel’s and 
Malte’s release of memory actually presents a justified narrative. Indeed, for Marcel 
the ‘ideal self is achieved by this process. 

It is clear that the theme of the object-within has a dual function and thus a dual 
resonance. It is part of an ambivalent imagery of eating and also of an equally 
equivocal thematics of pregnancy. This is expressed most clearly in the description 
by Roquentin of his relationship with Rollebon, but we find it implied, too, by 
Chandos’s image of the flow of nourishment which passes through him to the 
works he creates and Malte’s of the veins as a channel through which stories and 
verses housed inside the self are nurtured to term. Marcel’s ‘moi extratemporel’ lies 
inside him, feeding on a spiritual food that he must have been providing. The writer 
is, according to this image, the mother of his creations; it is, indeed, the given of all 
autobiography, whether fictitious or not, that the author supplies the ‘food’ out of 
which the work is made from and with his own life. The pain and relief of birth are 
similarly evoked, together with the danger, outlined above, that the book-child- 
idea which has been brought forth might be seen as alien or horrible. 
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There is another side to the imagery of penetration and absorption and it is the 
viewpoint from which the self, as body, is seen as susceptible of being attacked or 
sucked in by the external world. Such penetration negates a sense of the self'as valid 
and single: it is then broken down into a mere thing, or split up into a collection of 
unrelated parts. This is what Laing has in mind when he talks of ‘implosion’.* It is 
this discovery that the selfis not coherent or impregnable that Marcel makes with his 
body in the Balbec hotel room. Chandos undergoes a similar attack from the ideas 
metamorphosed into ‘Wirbel’. Malte is subject to penetration of a more insidious 
sort: he is open to attack from the sharp edges of an inadvertantly absorbed 
‘Entsetzliche’ and he finds himself equally unavoidably invaded when he himself 
seeks to penetrate behind the house-wall: it becomes ‘zu Hause’ in him, Roquentin 
gives the terror of penetration its most explicit expression in the imagery of anal rape 
that follows the loss of the foetus-text and expresses his extreme state of fear and 
self-disgust. 

There is, naturally, a close link between the theme of absorbing the external world 
and that of being penetrated by it: the self, by wishing to take in what is not itself, 
runs the risk of succumbing to it. This is expressed equally aptly in terms of physical 
violation or poisoning. It is, in essence, the meaning of Roquentin’s discovery in 
front of the chestnut tree root. To have ingested the banal is, simply, to be the banal. 

The equivocality of this imagery is seen perhaps most clearly in its fourth aspect, 
that in which the self is seen as absorbed inside an object. Here too, there is both a 
sense of danger and one of relief, for this is in effect a metaphor of return to the 
womb. In Chandos’s ‘tiefsten SchoB des Friedens’, he finds a peace in which he 
perishes and Roquentin’s ‘saleté’ resembles nothing so much as a foetal sac 
coextensive with the world. 

We find then a duality of images associated with pregnancy: those of giving birth 
and those of prenatal existence, or of being born. We have already commented on 
certain aspects of the imagery of motherhood: it is associated with feelings of both 
satisfaction and disgust. To give birth, as Marcel realizes after the Martinville 
incident, is to create a new object for which you are responsible. It is also, ina certain 
sense, a passive act which requires a large degree of patience and a period of waiting: 
this is designated by the motif of passivity so vitally invested in the banal. Both 
inevitability and travail attend birth. It is indisputably the act of an adult, but not ofa 
male adult — this is an aspect we shall examine further later. Finally, there is the 
problem of coexistence with the released book-child. It can prove drastically alien, 
like Chandos’s and Roquentin’s, even turn against its maker, like Rilke’s ‘Dinge’ or 
his surrogate, Malte. The parallel pointed out earlier between the wording of 
Roquentin’s text on Rollebon and Marx’s on alienation marks in both of them a 
terror of the idea of creating something that possesses a kind of life. Implicitly, that 
thing must cause its maker’s death. The risk of death is, indeed, in all our four texts, 
implicitly identified with the creative act; for both Proust and his protagonist, the 
connexion was literal. In the other texts, the equation is taken as self-evident by the 
authors, who sce the identification of the self as material for the text as, logically 
enough, entailing the disappearance of the existent protagonist. 

The theme of rebirth is fundamental to the form of each of the texts, for they chart 
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a journey through crisis towards the given or potential award of a restored self. The 
solution through the banal is identified universally with the restoration of a lost 
innocence implicitly or explicitly located in childhood. The young Marcel is already 
a poet: he has only to be permitted to rediscover himself; Chandos’s creativity is 
equated with that of an infant; Malte finds his narrative self only through and 
beyond a return to childhood which the prodigal son, his surrogate, enacts literally; 
Roquentin is able to return in the end to a mode of appropriation analogous to that of 
‘jeu’. 

Giving birth and being born are, in another sense, the same act, for each of our 
narrators must, before he can imagine creating a book, first discover an ‘ideal self. 
This self comes trailing appropriate clouds of glory: innocent by definition through 
the mediation of the banal, it is pure of the tares of its host, whose inadequacies have 
been starkly experienced during the crisis, and free also of the burden of existence in 
the material world. In the case of Chandos and Malte’s surrogate, this self is 
prelinguistic but has a Chomskyan foreknowledge of language which awaits the 
release into performance. The ideal self is susceptible of two modes of appropria- 
tion: the protagonist dreams of both being and having it by means of the possession 
that is creation. In his planned book, he can both be the narrator and have his 
narrated self. This is the dual status of the protagonist that the reader deciphers, 
explicating the ‘I’ of the text backwards into its component parts. As we have shown 
in our analyses, the manner of coexistence of the two parts of the protagonist varies 
significantly from text to text. In Proust’s text it is necessary as the basis for the 
coherent operation of paradox; in Hofmannsthal’s it is unintegrated, emblematic of 
the insoluble moral problem left in a state of contradiction; in Rilke’s coexistence is 
annulled, as the narrator’s being is conditional on the annihilation of the character; in 
Sartre’s as coexistence turns from enmity to consummation, the text ends in a state 
of potentially unstable ambivalence. 

If we look at the thematics in each of the texts, we can trace the range of its 
obsessions. For Marcel in childhood, the world is ideally edible but every moment 
of ageing changes that state into conflict. Puberty is presented as the discovery of a 
material world that can attack and penetrate the self. The desire to possess the world 
by eating is subsumed into the tendency to name, but names are dissolved on contact 
with the thing they designate, for it always proves the stronger in its ability to 
disappoint. Finally, through the mediation of chance which presupposes the entire 
passivity of the self, the material world yields, allowing the possession of an ideal 
self which emerges as an intact object in an act of self-birth. This act is soon to be 
reiterated in the creation of a universalized autobiography which is reliably identifi- 
able as the book we have just read. Proust’s text, then, can be taken as the model of a 
text displaying the theme of the banal. In it, the self desires total appropriation of the 
world by ingestion or entry, and the resistance of the world is seen, through 
adolescent eyes, as unfair. The solution arrives when, without overt aggression, the 
self becomes able to find the world suddenly reversing its stance and inviting 
possession. This is made possible through a process of disappointment, waiting and 
suffering, and the solution is identified with female procreation. Thus the crisis is 
fully solved, but at the price of a socially-integrated male adulthood. 
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Chandos identifies creativity with a state of prenatal or infant bliss in which the 
self's power is co-extensive with the perceptible world. The problem with this is 


that it ignores the reality of time and hence is the opposite of the situation described 


by Proust: for the Hofmannsthalian poet there is no true childhood and therefore no 
possibility of either adolescence or adulthood. The world is so easily possessed that 
in effect it scarcely exists. This is changed suddenly with the accession to moral 
paternity, when language ceases to be the medium of digestive flow, and starvation 
or poisoning is identified as the act of an angry deity. This unknown god allows the 
material world, now resistant and discrete, occasionally to yield to the self, but only 
on the condition of a return to the womb in which creativity is synonymous with 
self-destruction and continued existence is dependent on complete submission to the 
vagaries of divine law. Chandos’s infancy is restored without the element of power 
which made it equivocal: he ends up as helpless as a baby. In this text, then, the 
external world is viewed, unwillingly, as morally right. Its resistance connotes a 
superior, inscrutable will which alone can endow the self with innocence and which, 
within its rights, may easily refuse it; it cannot be placated. Integration with the 
world through a digestive and creative flow is thus still consistently desired, but no 
longer viewed as a right. 

As for Malte, in Paris he is all too easily able to penetrate and absorb an external 
world which assails him from within and without. No degree of integration of self 
and world is safe: creativity, as for the Chandos of the end of the Brief, is by 
definition dangerous; everything is risked in the quasi-explosive release of a part of 
the self. Yet this yielding-up of the self is in another sense the only safe response, for 
the latter then becomes the channel of a higher utterance uniquely capable of the 
paradoxical task of rescuing the material world from oblivion. Here going further 
even than Proust, Rilke presents the material world not just as inviting but as 
needing the aid of the self in order to subsist. There could be no more radical reversal 
of the allocation of power. But this solution, again, is won at a price: the cost here is 
the loss of the selfs continued material existence. For, logically as Sartre shows, 
consciousness is dependent on a body that houses it, and when Malte so completely 
subordinates the material to the imaginative, he must relinquish the physical 
existence of his self. In Rilke’s text, the otherness of the material world is presented 
as cruel: a quality that is eventually to be appropriated by the self which enacts the 
cruel kindness of a total power for salvation. The thematics of penetration and 
absorption here goes beyond desire to suspicion and dread: Rilke identifies all 
physical encounter with the world as dangerous, even that which takes the ultimate 
form of the project of creative rescue. Creativity cannot make a pact with reality, it 
can only better it. Its very dependence on it as material is cruel. Malte s final 
disappearance as a character remains not entirely resolved: there is the hint, at the 
end, that he too fails to satisfy the deity from whom the task proceeds and on whom 
he, even in his purely creative status, continues to depend. ae 

Sartre exceeds all the others in the loathing for material reality which his thematics 
implies. The external world insists on an integration which the self abhors: 
penetration and absorption are processes not desired but suffered, Yet, it is 
suggested, Roquentin’s avowal of suffering is not to be trusted, for in the metaphor 
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of nausea we find an impulse of self-disgust that identifies the despised materiality as 
integral to the self. What Roquentin claims to desire is the radical distinction of an 
abstract state of being: that alone escapes the admission of original contamination. 
On the other hand, he like the other protagonists gains a manner of satisfaction by 
submitting to the external world: in the Jardin Public he is permitted a provisional 
birth into creativity by virtue of his yielding-up to his own materiality. In this text, 
the presence of the material world, its otherness which corrupts even consciousness, 
is characterized as true: a quality which has the same intrinsic and inscrutable rights 
as Hofmannsthal’s external world. By the absolute standards of this truth, any 
imaginative impulse on the part of the self is unacceptable, for fiction is equated with 
falsehood. However at the end of the text, this rigid standard is suddenly dissolved: 
truth changes sides, a material object shows forth an abstract reality and a vindica- 
ting deity appears on the side of an imaginative aesthetics. We can thus find in 
Sartre’s text an ambivalence at the very heart of the thematics: integration is feared 
but also desired — in effect, desire is the object of fear. Roquentin sees all forms of 
possession as contaminating because they are the indulgence of a desire that is 
quasi-physical. At the end of the text, he asserts a desire which is entirely free of the 
physical and therefore has no element of penetration or absorption in it. It is this that 
the new deity tentatively seems prepared to permit. Roquentin ends like all the 
others by embracing a mode of aestheticized existence in which no element of the 
physical subsists. 

All four texts, then, identify the impulse towards artistic creation with a refusal of 
the material world and of the ‘material’ self, which yet has to go through a process of 
problematic integration with the world in order to be made possible. The encounter 
with a banal world is the sine qua non of adult creativity, but even it may not allow 
that creativity to be realized. Proust’s protagonist is the only one who whole- 
heartedly succeeds in becoming an artist; Chandos is suspended on the edge of 
extinction, Malte no longer exists and Roquentin has denied himself. The form in 
which each text appears corresponds to its conclusion and demonstrates the different 
role played by surrogate and text in each author’s life. 

Proust’s circular text 1s a fictionalized autobiography which, as we have shown, is 
designed to be read both as fiction and as true autobiography. It is therefore 
presented both as an extended inner monologue and as a fully dramatized realistic 
scenario. The book is coherently if complicatedly identified as Marcel’s narrative. 
Proust thus fulfilled his protagonist’s implicit aim — to be and have his ideal self, and 
then to die. The period of creation, spent in the famous cork-lined room, was 
perhaps as close as one could literally come to an existence out of contact with the 
material world, a fantasy-withdrawal into a womb-deathbed-cocoon which as 
nearly as possible reifies the fiction’s metaphor of self-generation. The unnamed self 
of the text coheres its own inconsistencies and is pure of all the negative traits of the 
author; it also displays the quality of being its own nourishment: all thoughts, 
memories and events of the last period of Proust’s life appear to have been its 
automatic material: it might, one imagines, have grown infinitely. 

The form and function of the Chandosbrief are rather more problematic. Hof- 
mannsthal both denied and insisted upon its confessional motive, claiming that it 
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could be read as a letter from himself or as an exercise in imitating the ‘Sprechton’ of 
the sixteenth century.* The use of the letter form emphasizes the awareness of the 
importance of individual communication that is the text’s moral core, with its hint at 
the existence of two types of language, one lyrical and the other discursive. It is this 
form, moreover, which allows the problem to retain its urgency by making it 
logically impossible for the character and the narrator to be integrated. It is an 
experimental form, neither epistolary novel nor essay, a semi-fiction in which an 
invented figure addresses a historical one, and as such it points forward to the restless 
attitude to genre which characterizes Hofmannsthal’s production after the lyric 
decade. Chandos’s reduction to silence marks his author’s choice of a literature that 
would attempt to employ a more discursive, communicative language aware of its 
responsibility. The conservative cultural revival, the writing of libretti and adap- 
tations, and above all the comedies, which, with more or less symbolical dead- 
weight, discuss the possibility ofa fully integrated social ‘Existenz’ — all these forms 
in their different ways repudiate the postulates of lyricism left behind at the close of 
the Chandosbrief. 

Rilke’s special dependence on Malte is exemplified in his experimentation in the 
book’s form. It grew at times almost directly out of the letters of his early Paris 
period, and he, like Proust, was capable of channelling his experience into its ‘notes’ 
up to and beyond publication;® these could have been added to the text (though not, 
of course, to its end) without essentially altering its inclusive coherence. This was his 
only extended prose work and it marks a plateau between literary crises, where he 
tried and failed to win for himself a firm basis in a ‘thing-like’ creativity. In the text, 
the form indicates how this failed to occur: the accession to achieved narrative 
coherence goes hand in hand with a loss of ‘realistic’ presence in the central 
character, so that in effect it becomes the less integrated to novelistic assumptions as 
it develops confidence in novelistic form. This procedure exemplifies the discomfi- 
ture of Rilke’s attitude to the place of reality in literature: for if creativity cannot 
agree a pact with reality, there can be no realism, just as there can equally be no 
depending on the brotherly aid of a fictional surrogate. 

Just as Hofmannsthal’s use of the letter form allowed the suggestion of two 
distinct forms of language and a change from one to the other, so Roquentin’s diary 
permits Sartre the same. The diary form, like biography, with which he also 
grapples, contains in itself the implicit overlap between language and life that 
Roquentin is at pains to prevent. Ina diary we do not wish to fictionalize reality but 
to preserve it with the least possible distortion. Roquentin is perfectly justified in 
debating the morality of imaginative language in his diary, though Sartre is not 
justified in debating it in his novel. What emerges from the use of a fictional diary is 
the fact that, posed in this extreme form, the debate is insoluble: no form of language 
is really less of an imposed sign system than any other; but, seen in a less embattled 
light, the distinction between types of linguistic project holds good: we can easily 
see that La Nausée is not identifiable with the book Roquentin plans, for they are 
entirely different projects, based in opposed conceptions of what language can be 
made to do. There is nothing intrinsically moral about this distinction; nevertheless, 
Sartre, like Hofmannsthal, uses this text as a sign that he is burning his bridges and 
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leaving behind for good the ‘poetic’ attitude of his youth. His subsequent work 
shows a marked tendency towards the discursive, gradually eschewing fiction 
altogether, exemplifying the firm conviction that literature must be committed to 
its communicative responsibilities. 

If, then, both the thematics and the form of these texts demonstrate the especially 
problematic relationship between the writer and the world in which he lives, they 
suggest in doing so that the difficulty resides in a matter of personal social 
integration. Each of the texts enacts a departure from childhood into a kind of adult 
state whose ambiguity informs the ending. The writer, it seems, is incapable of male 
adulthood, or so at least the theme of the banal argues him to be. Before we see how 
this assumption is evoked in these texts, let us find a definition of the sort of 
adulthood they have in mind. 

In his Dimensions of the Modern Novel,” Ziolkowski points to the frequent 
occurrence in twentieth-century literature of what he calls the ‘thirty-year-old hero’ 
(pp. 258-88). As examples he cites the protagonists of Kafka’s Der Prozef, Doblin’s 
Berlin Alexanderplatz, Broch’s Die Schlafwandler and Grass’s Die Blechtrommel, as 
well as of Camus’s L’Etranger and Bernanos’s Journal d’un curé de campagne, and 
Roquentin and Malte. Marcel is, at the time of his narration, probably in his forties 
and Chandos is only twenty-six; but in other respects they too fit this scheme. 
Ziolkowski describes the received idea of what a thirty-year-old should be: 


For centuries the thirtieth year has traditionally been regarded as the high point of a 
process of development culminating in the integration of the individual into the 
particular order of the world accepted at a given time. Aristotle, for instance, designates 
the years from thirty on as the intellectual and physical zenith of life, while Isidore of 
Seville characterises the period from twenty-eight to forty-nine as firmissima aetatum 
omnium. For medieval Christianity the thirtieth year marked the beginning of the aetas 
canonica, because Christ went forth at that age to proclaim his teaching. And according to 
a rabbinical legend, Adam was thirty years old when he was created. Similarly, the 
numerological calculations of the Romans and of the Germanic tribes yield this as the age 
at which man’s preparation is fulfilled . . . Everywhere we look, we find the same 
phenomenon: the years around thirty symbolise a turning point in human development, 
the integration into society, the goal of all previous education and training. Thirty is the 
age at which a man reaches certain conclusions about life and wants to write them down 
... Such a conception of the thirtieth year is possible, however, only within the 
framework of a stable world-order. As long as the world and its order remain intact, the 
thirtieth year constitutes the threshold to a golden age. . . Within the framework of such 
astable reality. . . itis primarily the period of youth that offers material for the novelist, 
whose attention focuses above all on the critical struggles of his hero’s years of 
apprenticeship . . . It is within this framework that we should also assess the many 
negative utterances, according to which the thirtieth year is not so much a turning point 
asa dead end. . . what is expressed in all those partly melancholy, partly contemptuous 
observations is simply the other side of the same coin. For they share with the more 
positive utterances the basic belief that the thirtieth year constitutes a threshold, an axis of 
life; the sole difference lies in the fact that the negative conception expects nothing from 
life beyond thirty but peace and quiet, indifference, or — at worst — even dishonesty and 
betrayal. Yet the role of the thirty-year-old is still viewed from a point within a stable 
world-order, even if that order is regarded by youthful rebels as not particularly 
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desirable. Their very rebellion demonstrates their rather touching belief in its existence. 
(pp. 261~65) 


‘But’, he continues, ‘if the system of belief that has given meaning to the symbolic 
threshold threatens to collapse, then the thirtieth year takes on a wholly new 
significance’ (p. 265). He concludes: ‘It is only in the twentieth century that we 
encounter certain documents that circle with an almost masochistic fascination 
around the dilemma of the man who has reached the symbolic year and sees 
stretching before him, not the anticipated consolation of total affirmation but the 
gaping horror of emptiness’ (p. 266). The narrator of such texts will be: 


the man who was scrupulously educated during his youth to acknowledge an integral 
world-order, who, so to speak, already has a Bildungsroman behind him. Then, when the 
symbolic moment of affirmation arrives, the meaninglessness of the world is suddenly 
unmasked and he finds himself compelled to doubt and question all the beliefs that he has 
inherited, experienced or learned. The thirtieth year has become, for better or fer worse, 
a typological turning point, a symbolic peripeteia that one inevitably reaches. But instead 
of the bliss of fulfilment, only nothingness leers at the thirty-year-old from beyond the 
threshold. Instead of affirming a given world-order, he finds that he must now examine 
anew the entire meaning of life that he has so painfully constructed for himself in the 
course of thirty years of experience and learning. (p. 267) 


Ziolkowski ends his exposition with this summing-up: 


The typological experience of the thirty-year-old begins with a shock.of recognition and 
ends with a conscious decision. Between this absolute beginning and absolute end, the 
thirty-year-old lives ina state of timeless suspension during which all action is paralyzed; 
the analysis of his own past and of his own present existence moves into the foreground. 
It is the attempt to shape this experience fictionally that has produced what might be 
called the Novel of the Thirty-Year-Old. (p. 271) 


The four works which we have been analyzing find a significant place in this 
scheme. Each of the narrators ‘wakes’ to a realization that the adult state is 
problematic and painful when he has his first negative encounter with the banal. At 
that point, he turns to his past both to come to terms with it and also to clarify its 
loss. This dual process is described by Camus as the discovery of the absurd: 


Un jour vient pourtant et l’homme constate ou dit qu’il a trente ans. I] affirme ainsi sa 
jeunesse. Mais du méme coup, il se situe par rapport au temps. Il y prend sa place. Il 
reconnait qu’il est 4 un certain moment d’une courbe qu'il confesse devoir parcourir. Il 
appartient au temps et, a cette horreur qui le saisit, il y reconnait son pire ennemi. 
Demain, il souhaitait demain, quand tout lui-méme aurait diis’y refuser. Cette révolte de 
la chair, c’est ’absurde . . . s’apercevoir que le monde est ‘épais’, entrevoir 4 quel point 
une pierre est étrangére . . . L’hostilité primitive du monde, 4 travers les millénaires, 
remonte vers nous.® 


To these two highly relevant accounts of the process dramatized in our texts, we 
must add a third, which specifically locates it in the experience of writers. In 1908, 
Freud published his article ‘Der Dichter und das Phantasieren’,? in which he likens 
the activity of the writer to the creative play of childhood. As the child grows older, 
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play is superseded by the more oblique creativity of making fantasies. Freud 
describes the typical pattern: 


Das Verhiltnis der Phantasie zur Zeit ist tiberhaupt sehr bedeutsam. Man darf sagen: eine 
Phantasie schwebt gleichsam zwischen drei Zeiten, den drei Zeitmomenten unseres 
Vorstellens. Die seelische Arbeit kniipft an einen aktuellen Eindruck, einen Anlaf in der 
Gegenwart an, der imstande war, einen der groBen Wiinsche der Person zu wecken, 
greift von da aus auf die Erinnerung eines friiheren, meist infantilen, Erlebnisses zuriick, 
in dem jener Wunsch erfiillt war, und schafft nun eine auf die Zukunft bezogene 
Situation, welche sich als die Erftillung jenes Wunsches darstellt, eben den Tagtraum 
oder die Phantasie, die nun die Spuren ihrer Herkunft vom Anlasse und von der 
Erinnerung an sich tragt. Also Vergangenes, Gegenwartiges, Zuktinftiges wie an der 
Schnur des durchlaufenden Wunsches aneinandergereiht. (pp. 11-12) 


Wenn unsere Gleichstellung des Dichters mit dem Tagtraumer, der poetischen Schép- 
fung mit dem Tagtraum, wertvoll werden soll, so muB sie sich vor allem, in irgend einer 
Art fruchtbar erweisen. Versuchen wir etwa, unseren vorhin aufgestellten Satz von der 
Beziehung der Phantasie zu den drei Zeiten und zum durchlaufenden Wunsche auf die 
Werke der Dichter anzuwenden und die Beziehung zwischen dem Leben des Dichters 
und seinen Schépfungen mit dessen Hilfe zu studieren. Man hat in der Regel nicht 
gewubt, mit welchen Erwartungsvorstellungen man an dieses Problem herangehen soll; 
haufig hat man sich diese Beziehung viel zu einfach vorgestellt. Vor der an den 
Phantasieen gewonnenen Einsicht her miiBten wir folgenden Sachverhalt erwarten: Ein 
starkes aktuelles Erlebnis weckt im Dichter die Erinnerung an ein friiheres, meist der 

_Kindheit angehériges Erlebnis auf, von welchem nur der Wunsch ausgeht, der sich in der 
Dichtung seine Erfiillung schafft; die Dichtung selbst 148t sowohl Elemente des frischen 
Anlasses als auch der alten Erinnerung erkennen. (p. 15-16) 


Freud confines this analogy between fantasy and literary creation to sub-literature: 
‘nicht . . . jene Dichter .. ., die von der Kritik am héchsten geschatzt werden, 
sondern die anspruchsloseren Erzahler von Romanen, Novellen und Geschichten, 
die dafiir die zahlreichsten und eifrigsten Leser und Leserinnen finden’ (p. 13). But, 
although our four texts are anything but simple or inferior, we can see that Freud’s 
scheme here fits them uncannily well. The ‘Anlaf’ in the present is the encounter 
with the banal objects, which gives rise to the ‘shock’ identified by Ziolkowski and 
Camus as the awakening ofa new uncertainty at thirty. An analogous echo is sought 
in the past; and the fulfilment of a wish is projected into the future in the fantasy of 
the ideal self and its potential creation. 

These three texts have helped to find a context for the morphology common to 
the four works under analysis. If we combine their insights we recognize the pattern 
of our texts. But the latter go further than any of them in insisting that this crisis, and 
the fantasy that grows out of it, belong uniquely in the life of'a writer. 

Some of the ways in which the writer fails to fit into the expected social behaviour 
of an adult male have already been pointed out: his mode of work is creative and 
therefore implicitly identified as a ‘feminine’ activity, especially the lyric form 
whose dependence on inspiration or passivity could be likened to a process of 
gestation. With this identification goes the opprobrium typical of a prejudiced view 
of women’s social status: that women’s work is not real work, that their responsi- 
bility is on a petty scale and has no real influence, that they are incapable of scientific 
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or rigorous thought, or cannot come to grips with reality. These accusations are all 
implicitly reflected in our texts and other works by their authors. 

In Proust’s work, creativity is explicitly linked with homosexuality: sexual 
inversion, and the secrecy that goes with it, has a necessary connexion with genius. 
Although Marcel, almost alone among the characters, is free of this tendency, he is 
fascinated by it. He is never seen to take up the role of an adult male, for he 
withdraws from society during the years in which he might have been expected to 
marry and become a father. The idea that artists cannot be husbands and fathers is 
precisely expressed in Proust’s phrase ‘les célibataires de l’Art’, and a similar 
obsession with social sterility as a result of literary onanism is at the heart of the 
thematics of ‘La Contemplation artistique’.?° When Marcel explicates the fantasy of 
literary creativity as female reproduction, at the close of A la recherche du temps perdu, 
it is at a point where he, like his author, has essentially withdrawn from society 
altogether and has no further role to play in it. 

Chandos presents the problematic nature of parenthood as a moral function: it 
appears to rob the young father of his own childhood. In the lyric period, he not only 
existed in a state of foetal bliss, he also could effortlessly be the ‘mother’ of his 
writings. But this sort of creativity, it is implied, has no moral, social or political 
dimension: it is therefore itself childish. Fatherhood affords the only innocence to be 
valued: an acceptance of responsibility that extends to tenants, neighbours, even 
objects. Chandos, unable to bear this much reality, withdraws into a fantasy of 
self-generation that is essentially onanistic for its result is social and literary sterility. 

Malte is alone in Paris and so isolated that he finds himself unable even to send 
letters. His relationship with the epileptic or the student is implicitly likened to that 
of a mother-pelican, sacrificing her own life for the sake of her young; ‘but this 
response is by definition inadequate, and the student has to be rescued by his real 
mother. In the final narrative he identifies all family life as parasitical, as, implicitly, 
does his author when he complains of the responsibilities he.is unable or unwilling to 
fulfil. The latter’s responsibility is only, ultimately, to the poems and stories 
gestating inside him: ‘wo ich schaffe, bin ich wahr’. 
~ Roquentin, too, is free of domestic ties and anxious to remain so. His repulsion 
from all manner of human contact is identified with his response to the nauseous 
nature of existence; but he is subtly drawn towards what he claims to loathe. After 
he has rid himself half-regretfully of the foetal Rollebon, he replaces him by a 
knowledge of ‘existence’ which he can similarly nurture within. And it is finally 
when he gives imaginative birth to the figures of the Negress and the Jew that he 
feels himself vindicated of sin; but we can see that in the creation of these fictional 
archetypes of two conventionally despised races, he is merely absolving himself of 
the obligation to admit a personal involvement in their suffering. Here too, then, 
creativity is identified, from the justified viewpoint of a socially responsible attitude, 
as inadequate. 

Hofmannsthal and Sartre repudiated this aspect of art, seeking by the proposed 
employment of another sort of language to continue writing in a radically different 
way. Proust and Rilke sought to affirm the creative supremacy of art in its function 
of explaining or superseding life. But all four of them lay stress within their texts on 
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the element of work, on the scientific analogy, on the principle of truth, and above 
all on the necessary participation of the material world, in the shape of the banal 
object, in order for any sort of justified creativity to be possible. 

They also ali share a conviction that there are some moral matters that are entirely 
aesthetic and not social at all. In the imagery of moral vindication which closes each, 
there is the hinted presence of a divinity that shapes the ends of literary texts. Let us 
return to the literary-historical perspective in order to see the theme of the banal in 
this context. 

As we suggested in our analysis of the Chandosbrief, the standpoint of these texts in 
a certain sense reverses the habitual way in which we think of poetic creativity. The 
poet’s activity would not popularly be thought of as a natural or childish one; yet in 
these texts it is implicitly identified with the earliest impulses of childhood, or even 
with a prenatal, prelinguistic state. The world of adolescence or puberty then enters 
to prove this state morally inadequate: the poet shows towards a world both desired 
and dreaded the same ambivalence as any adolescent towards the feared and coveted 
world of his parents. But for him, this ambivalence is directed towards another 
manner of writing. In many ways, this is the drama that originally led out of 
romantic poetry into the prose which grew into the realist novel. Both romanticism 
and realism identify literary creation as natural and depend on a parallel assumption 
on the part of the reader. The romantic text presents the world as disappointing the 
innocent aspirations of the self, the realistic text sees it as cutting them warrantedly 
down to size. The latter can be recognized as the natural development of the former, 
the proper way to continue to live. Thus the suicidal pessimism of the confessional 
récit gives way to the moderate optimism of the Bildungsroman. Realism celebrates 
the world’s right to be as it is. 

Symbolism and Naturalism carry these postulates to their extremes, losing any 
moderation that we might associate with the natural. The Symbolist’s creativity is 
not that ofa child but that of a prenatal existent: the world is possessed without ever 
being approached, from the enclosed sanctuary of the room. In Naturalism the 
claim to be natural becomes so inflated that it loses entirely the proportions that 
make it sensible: the individual ceases to centre the text, and is replaced by the 
exemplary embodiment of scientific laws or by the crowd as hero. 

Our texts take the pubertal drama that brought realism out of romanticism and 
present it in the more desperate terms of a conflict between the stances of Symbolism 
and Naturalism. Instead of the natural processes of individual ageing, we. find a 
struggle between a self potentially possessed of mystical language and a world that 
disputes its right to utterance. The tentative solution sketched in by all the texts 
identifies an adult art which is a transmuted version of the poetry of the child: no less 
a matter of games-playing, it is a sophisticated game aware of itself as artifice, 
distinct from the artless, directionless play of infancy. 

And yet it insists on its own version of innocence, even though the existence of an 
external world may belie that claim. In order to do so, it posits the existence ofa god 
whose morality is aesthetic. If we wish to identify this deity, we must look in two 
directions and once again split the character from the narrator and the protagonist 
from the author. 
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A fictional character cannot exist in an atheistic universe, as Diderot’s Jacques 
confidently acknowledges with his repeated ‘C’est écrit 1a-haut’. This is true of all 
fiction, whether it is made explicit or not. But it is a given of romanticism or realism 
that this truth must remain hidden, for if it does not, the tragic or comic dissonance 
between aspiration and actuality could never fully be felt by the reader. Baudelaire 
parts company with the old aesthetic when, by his contempt for the natural, he 
claims that his ‘fleurs du mal’ can supersede the value attributed to those that grow 
by the wayside or in gardens. The poet who acknowledges art as a process of artifice 
implicitly becomes his own deity, the creator of a substitute universe in which the 
only laws are aesthetic. 

Ifa character in fiction suddenly claims an access of belief, we might be surprised 
by this unexpected opening up of a metaphysical dimension, and if his belief is in a 
divinity whose morality is purely aesthetic, all the more so. When our protagonists 
hint at the existence of the vindicating deity, they are doing two things: as 
characters, acknowledging their dependence on their authors, who have permitted 
or withheld the full solution; and as narrators, declaring that their aesthetic is 
Symbolistic, that fiction’s value lies in its very artificality. Thus Rilke can hint at the 
end of the text that he will not forgive Malte for being able to do the very thing he 
himself is incapable of: dwelling permanently in the state of being which the 
Symbolistic aesthetic proposes, an existence without body. At the same time the 
‘der aber wollte noch nicht’ expresses the author’s own despair. For he has not the 
assurance of an aesthetically-moved deity to vindicate him, and his only recourse has 
to be to the difficult and unpredictable judgement of an unimaginable reader. A 
fictitious writer’s god is his author, who can hint tantalizingly at the intrinsic 
goodness of the creative act;-but a real writer’s judging god remains the public or its 
posterity, who refuse or consent to read. 

Thus finally the irresolution of these texts lies in the difference between the ‘real 
worlds’ lived in and encountered by protagonist and author. The protagonist can 
penetrate or absorb a world no more genuinely physical than he is, whilst the author 
is left outside, nursing a nostalgic and unjustifiable wish to be fictional. The banal 
object stands at the heart of that fantasy: at once excessively concrete and not 
concrete at all, it is the brief meeting-point of fiction and non-fiction on which the 
desire for definitive self-generation is centred. 
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